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WHY  THIS  MANUAL 


Once  upon  a time,  as  they  say  in  story  books,  a teacher  told  his  pupils 
that  they  were  going  to  study  a certain  textbook  and  either  instructed  them 
to  buy  copies  of  that  book  or  handed  them  out  from  the  school’s  supply- 
room  for  the  pupils  to  use  for  a term  or  a year.  Then  he  assigned  so  many 
pages  for  the  next  day’s  study,  and  when  the  proper  hour  of  the  next  day 
arrived,  he  proceeded  to  have  the  pupils  tell  him  what  they  had  read  in  the 
textbook.  If  their  memories  were  good  and  they  could  glibly  repeat  the 
author’s  words,  they  were  properly  praised,  and  if  they  could  not  or  would 
not  do  so,  it  was  just  too  bad  for  them.  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
some  people  learned  a good  deal  of  history  by  this  method  and  have  found 
what  they  learned  of  great  use  to  them  in  many  ways.  The  “progressive ” 
teacher  who  does  nothing  but  ridicule  such  procedures,  and  glories  only  in 
the  fact  that  he  does  things  in  an  entirely  different  way,  may  not  have  any 
evidence  to  convince  other  people  that  his  methods  produce  any  better 
results  in  either  the  liking  or  the  understanding  of  history. 

One  does  not  find  the  method  of  instruction  described  in  the  above  para- 
graph, however,  prescribed  or  recommended  by  any  live  educator  or  author 
today,  though  one  would  doubtless  find  it  in  use  in  probably  a thousand 
schoolrooms  right  now.  If  there  is  a better  method,  teachers  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  method  described,  and  others  who  are  desirous  to 
improve  their  teaching,  may  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  of  possible  ways 
to  handle  the  material  provided  in  this  comprehensive  field  of  study.  And 
that  is  “why  this  manual.”  It  is  for  the  new  teacher  who  wants  to  make 
his  work  as  effective  as  possible,  for  the  experienced  teacher  who  may  be 
using  this  book  for  the  first  time,  and  for  anybody  else  who  welcomes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  experience  of  others.  And  this  manual  is  based  on 
experience  and  not  on  theory.  The  author  has  been  over  the  ground 
covered  by  this  textbook  several  times,  each  time,  he  hopes,  doing  the 
work  a little  better  than  before.  What  he  says  in  this  manual  has  come 
right  out  of  his  experience  in  the  classroom.  Though  he  would  not  for  a 
minute  pretend  that  he  approached  the  perfect  procedure,  he  has  tried 
constantly  to  correct  errors  in  method  and  to  find  steadily  improved  ways 
to  do  a thing  very  much  worth  doing. 

iii 


Since  the  use  of  workbooks,  when  they  are  required,  should  closely  and 
regularly  accompany  the  study  of  the  text,  it  has  seemed  desirable  in  this 
manual  to  follow  the  comments  on  the  use  of  the  text  for  each  unit  by 
explanations  of  acceptable  entries  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  work- 
book. Suggestions  given  here  for  suitable  entries  should  by  no  means  be 
necessarily  considered  as  the  only  correct  or  appropriate  ones.  Naturally, 
in  many  cases  there  is  only  one  correct  idea  for  a particular  entry,  but  its 
wording  need  not  and  should  not  be  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  way  by 
every  pupil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pupil  will  learn  to  summarize  the 
ideas  of  the  text  in  his  own  words  rather  than  merely  put  down  in  the 
workbook  phrases  or  sentences  copied  literally  from  the  text.  Neither 
should  pupils  feel  that  their  basic  textbook  is  the  only  one  that  should  be 
used  in  their  study.  Correct  entries  from  a variety  of  sources  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  teacher. 

R.  0.  H. 
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TEACHERS’  MANUAL 

FOR 

THE  MAKING  OF  TODAY’S  WORLD 

AND 

WORKBOOK  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 

Part  One 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

A.  The  Subject  and  the  Pupil 

Professor  Krey,  who  was  chairman  of  the  American  Historical 
Association’s  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  said  to  the  writer,  in 
effect,  after  an  auto  trip  to  a point  where  he  could  get  a good  view  of  a 
large  part  of  the  writer’s  home  city:  “Now  I can  place  myself  here. 
I know  where  I am  staying  with  reference  to  the  city  as  a whole,  and 
have  some  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
city  to  one  another.  Something  like  that,  I think,  is  the  justification 
for  World  History  in  the  course  of  study.  It  helps  the  pupil  to  place 
himself  properly  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things.  He  may  then  under- 
stand his  relation  to  other  people  and  other  times,  instead  of  having 
the  limited  horizon  of  his  own  everyday  outlook.” 

The  function  of  World  History  is  vital.  We  are  living  in  a world,  and 
not  merely  a city,  a state,  or  even  a nation.  How  did  this  social, 
economic,  and  political  society  which  we  know  come  into  being? 
Where  are  we  now  in  the  world’s  life,  chronologically,  individually, 
nationally,  economically,  or  in  any  other  respect?  No  other  subject 
can  furnish  the  opportunity  for  as  true  an  appreciation  of  times  and 
peoples,  past,  present,  and  even  future. 

Where  shall  we  put  it  in  the  arrangement  of  our  program  of  studies? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  very  early  stages  of  a learner’s  program  he 
will  become  interested  in  men  and  women  of  other  times  and  other 
places  through  stories,  biographies,  and  other  approaches  which  are 
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suitable  to  very  young  pupils.  Through  correlation  with  geography, 
an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  learning  about  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present.  The  experience  of  many,  however,  justifies  the  placing 
of  World  History  as  a distinct  subject  in  the  tenth  year  of  a twelve- 
year  program,  or  the  first  year  of  the  senior  high  school.  The  subject, 
if  properly  treated,  is  not  too  hard  for  ninth-graders,  and  some  schools 
may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  begin  it  there,  especially  if  it  is  made  a 
two-year  course,  and  The  Making  of  Today's  World  offers  plenty  of 
material  as  a basis  for  a two-year  course.  Many  schools,  however, 
will  think  one  year  is  all  they  can  offer  for  World  History  under  that 
name.  In  this  Manual,  therefore,  we  shall  keep  the  one-year  situation 
uppermost  in  our  thinking. 

A one-year  course  in  World  History  becomes,  then,  in  a most 
marked  degree,  a question  of  selection.  Out  of  the  vast  volume  of 
facts  and  ideas  we  must  take  those  which  will  in  the  surest  sense  serve 
to  enlighten  the  times  in  which  we  live.  What  have  the  peoples  of  the 
past  contributed  to  make  our  own  world  what  it  is?  What  names 
and  events,  great  or  small,  will,  if  understood,  contribute  most  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  literature,  life,  policies,  and  problems? 

In  presenting  our  material  we  need  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  the 
age  and  mental  outlook  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  book  is  primarily 
prepared.  We  must  remember  that  they  may  now  be  undertaking  for 
the  first  time  a study  in  which  they  will  be  asked  to  think  seriously 
about  the  why  of  things  and  people,  and  must  help  to  make  clear  the 
causes  and  effects  of  events.  Pupils  may  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  information  they  already  have  acquired,  and  many  will  have  very 
little  literary  background.  We  must  try  to  present  our  story  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  the  pupil  want  more  of  it  and  to  keep  on  wanting  to 
know  more  about  history  after  he  has  finished  what  this  book  is  able 
to  give  him.  It  is  a big  order,  but  it  can  be  filled ! 

B.  The  Textbook 

We  believe  that  The  Making  of  Today's  World  is  not  lacking  in  any 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a good  textbook.  No  typed  page,  even 
one  which  does  not  happen  to  carry  an  illustration,  has  a forbidding 
aspect.  Paragraphs  and  sentences  are  relatively  brief  and  direct.  In 
the  index  and  in  the  text  are  given  pronunciations  of  words  when  such 
pronunciations  would  be  difficult  to  determine  from  the  appearance  of 
the  word.  There  is  an  exceptionally  complete  list  of  helpful  apparatus 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  “Ideas  to  Stay  with  Us/’  at  the  close 
of  each  unit,  are  summarized  the  significant  facts,  principles,  and 
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impressions  which  should  be  gained  by  any  student  who  reads  the  text. 
The  “ Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand”  include  the  words  or 
phrases  which  may,  for  a majority  of  pupils,  need  to  be  emphasized  as 
especially  significant  or  as  conveying  new  ideas.  The  “Ideas  to  Stay 
with  Us”  and  the  “Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand,” 
taken  together,  may  constitute  a list  of  minimum  essentials  which 
every  pupil  should  try  to  master. 

Suggestions  are  added  for  further  “Subjects”  or  “Projects”  for 
volunteer  work  by  interested  pupils,  or  they  may  be  assigned  as  sup- 
plementary work  for  individual  students.  The  use  of  these  may  easily 
make  possible  an  adaptation  of  the  work  in  any  class  to  the  individual 
differences  that  are  likely  to  appear.  The  writer  has  no  confidence  in 
so-called  homogeneous  grouping  as  of  any  particular  value  in  the 
Social  Studies.  In  a class  whose  members  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  casual  way  in  which  members  of  communities  in  general  are 
assembled,  there  exists  a similarity  to  actual  living  which  is  not  found 
in  groups  that  have  been  segregated  on  the  basis  of  supposed  intel- 
ligence. In  any  group  something  can  be  found  in  the  study  of  almost 
any  unit  in  history  to  interest  every  pupil  who  is  willing  to  be  inter- 
ested. Of  course,  no  teacher  or  class  should  think  it  necessary  to 
take  up  every  “Interesting  Subject”  suggested,  to  undertake  every 
“Interesting  Project,”  or  to  read  all  the  supplementary  books  listed. 

The  illustrations  will  be  found  unusually  distinctive.  Some  of  them, 
as  one  might  expect,  have  appeared  in  other  texts,  but  a large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  new  and  not  only  make  the  book  more  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  but  contribute  facts  and  ideas  not  included  in  the  formal 
text.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  realize  the  importance  of  these 
illustrations  and  will  use  them  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  not 
merely  by  way  of  interest  or  amusement. 

The  field  covered  by  the  book  has  been  organized  into  seventeen 
clearly  defined  units.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  is  not  allowed  to 
get  the  impression  that  a unit  is  a thing  by  itself,  for  each  of  the  seven- 
teen is  related  to  other  units,  and  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  study  of 
the  seventeen  units  taken  together  touch  upon  the  whole  range  of 
human  progress. 

This  relationship  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  time-chart  which  the 
artist  has  so  skillfully  prepared  for  pages  3 to  9.  Frequent  reference 
should  be  made  to  this  time-chart,  especially  throughout  the  entire 
first  half  of  the  study.  Suggestions  for  using  this  chart  are  presented  on 
pages  25  and  27.  This  unity  and  these  time  relations  are  further 
brought  out  by  constant  cross  references  between  one  unit  and  an- 
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other.  Illustrations  as  well  as  statements  in  the  text  are  thus  brought 
to  the  mind  of  teacher  or  pupil  when  reference  to  them  would  enlighten 
an  earlier  or  later  page. 

Thirty-three  time-graphs,  placed  at  appropriate  intervals  in  the 
text,  will  also  be  found  of  great  value  in  associating  chronologically 
developments  in  certain  countries  with  events  elsewhere.  For  the 
first  3000  years,  beginning  with  4000  b.c.,  when  exact  dates  are  vir- 
tually impossible  to  set,  each  time-graph  covers  a millennium.  Be- 
ginning with  the  tenth  century  b.c.  a separate  graph  is  presented  for 
each  century.  By  the  use  of  these  graphs  a pupil  may  realize  that 
when  Rome  was  fighting  Carthage,  the  Chinese  were  building  their 
Great  Wall,  and  may  get  some  impression  of  the  antiquity  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  those  which  immediately  contributed  to  our  own 
civilization.  Similarly,  the  time-graphs  will  make  clear  that  Rome 
lived  before  Greece  faded,  and  that  Raphael  was  painting  when  Luther 
was  fulminating  against  the  Pope  and  Magellan  was  getting  ready  for 
his  round-the-world  excursion.  They  will  bring  out  the  fact  that 
British  colonists  in  North  America  declared  their  independence  at 
about  the  time  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  getting  under  way  in  the 
mother  country,  and  that  George  Washington  became  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year  that  the  great  Revolution  broke  out  in 
France. 

C.  Organizing  the  Work 

Organizing  the  work  of  a history  program  involves  (1)  the  material 
surroundings  and  conveniences  which  promote  efficient  work,  (2)  the 
preparation  for  the  use  of  the  basic  text,  which  in  most  classes  must 
and  ought  to  furnish  the  core  of  informatiqn  for  the  course,  and  (3)  the 
planning  of  the  program  so  as  to  see  that  desired  goals  are  reached  by 
the  time  the  work  has  proceeded  to  a definite  date. 

Textbooks  new  enough  and  clean  enough  so  that  the  pupil  does  not 
need  to  wash  his  hands  after  using  them  are  one  fundamental  which 
cannot  be  found  in  all  schools.  Maps  are  another  necessity,  but 
often  are  sadly  lacking,  even  in  schoolrooms  located  in  million-dollar 
buildings.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  complete  sets  of  expen- 
sive maps,  although  such  sets,  if  carefully  used,  will  last  for  years  and 
will  contain  maps  suited  for  almost  every  imaginable  situation.  It  is 
not  satisfactory,  however,  for  school  administrators  to  buy  one  or  two 
sets  of  maps  for  World  History  and  then  expect  teachers  to  exchange 
maps.  If  the  work  is  properly  organized  and  carried  on  at  proper 
speed,  the  same  map  will  be  needed  by  all  teachers  about  the  same 
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time.  It  is  better  to  have  each  room  in  which  World  History  is 
taught  equipped  with  a blackboard  map  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
for  the  ancient  portion  of  the  story,  one  of  the  continent  of  Europe  for  a 
later  period,  and  one  of  the  world  for  whenever  it  fits,  and  have  these 
constantly  available,  than  to  try  make-shift  juggling  of  maps  between 
one  teacher  and  another.  The  blackboard  map  can  easily  be  filled 
in  by  any  teacher  fit  to  handle  the  subject  so  as  tq  suit  any  particular 
period.  A teacher  who  has  difficulty  getting  proper  map  equipment 
can  take  one  of  the  large  outline  wall  maps  and  himself,  or  with  the 
aid  of  some  skillful  pupil,  make  a series  of  maps  fitting  specific  periods, 
which,  if  cared  for,  can  last  a long  time. 

The  writer  was  never  able  to  feel  that  the  average  high  school  pupil 
was  inconvenienced  as  much  by  a desk  which  had  a flat  top  and  room 
for  books  and  maps,  even  if  the  seat  was  not  particularly  adjusted  for 
him,  as  if  he  sat  in  a chair  which  also  was  not. made  for  him  particularly, 
and  had  an  arm  too  small  to  write  on  comfortably.  Still  better  than 
the  desk,  of  course,  are  tables,  preferably  not  too  large,  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  room  in  whatever  arrangement  may  be  desired,  either 
separately  for  committee  conferences  and  other  special  uses,  or  set  side 
by  side.  Then  ordinary  chairs  are  all  that  are  needed  to  provide  for 
the  pupils’  comfort  in  the  classroom. 

Teachers  have  sometimes  complained  that  World  History  has  so 
much  in  it  that  they  can’t  possibly  cover  the  ground  in  one  year. 
Without  taking  the  part  of  those  who  consider  childish  and  out  of  date 
such  notions  as  “covering  the  ground,”  let  us  admit  that  some  teachers 
are  too  much  worried  about  their  ability  to  get  their  pupils  to  read, 
much  less  learn,  everything  in  the  textbook  or  in  a course  of  study. 
That  notion  has  been  one  of  the  curses  of  history  teaching.  Some 
teachers  begin  with  the  pupils’  first  formal  study  of  history  and  spend 
so  much  time  on  the  discoverers  and  early  settlers  of  the  United  States 
that  they  hardly  ever  get  beyond  the  Civil  War.  Then  when  United 
States  History  is  taken  up  later,  they  start  at  the  beginning  again  and 
make  the  same  mistake  all  over.  Some  World  History  teachers  do  the 
same  thing.  They  think  they  must  give  the  pupil  all  the  details  about 
prehistoric  man,  even  though  those  details  must  be  in  part  imaginary, 
and  make  him  memorize  all  the  agricultural  products  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  the  number  of  archons  that  Athens  had,  with  the  result  that,  when 
June  comes  around,  if  they  have  gone  much  beyond  the  French  Revo- 
lution, they  feel  they  have  accomplished  a great  deal. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  history,  as  in  most  subjects,  the  later  study  is 
built  upon  the  earlier.  But  one  can  study  Roman  history  without 
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learning  the  names  of  all  the  Greek  dramatists ; he  can  do  something 
with  the  Renaissance  without  exhausting  feudalism ; he  can  under- 
stand much  about  nineteenth-century  Europe,  the  World  War,  and 
the  nations  today  without  mastering  every  detail  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. If  the  teacher  of  a one-year  World  History  course  does  not  find 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  year  right  up  with  the  problems  of  today,  he 
probably  has  wasted  much  of  his  pupils’  time  and  failed  to  develop 
one  of  the  chief  objectives  in  history  study  — discovering  how  the 
world  of  the  past  has  made  the  world  of  today  what  it  is. 

To  make  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
outstanding  movements  and  personages  in  World  History  in  one 
year,  we  have  laid  out  a program  based  on  The  Making  of  Today's 
World,  according  to  two  distinctly  different  time  schedules.  The  first 
one  assumes  a school  year  of  200  days,  with  approximately  180  advance 
lessons.  (By  advance  is  meant  here  lessons  not  definitely  based  on 
review  topics  covering  a long  range  of  time.)  The  other  schedule  is 
arranged  for  schools  that  cannot  depend  on  having  more  than  1.55 
advance  lessons  in  a year.  Such  schools  presumably  are  organized 
on  a yearly  rather  than  a semester  basis.  Schools  which  have  a time 
allotment  in  between  those  two  programs  can  probably  make  their 
own  adjustment  without  much  difficulty. 

Schools  with  such  a brief  time  allotment  as  is  suggested  by  the  155- 
day  advance  schedule  per  year  simply  must  tie  themselves  more 
closely  to  the  textbook  than  schools  with  a longer  term.  Supple- 
mentary readings,  special  reports,  projects,  and  the  like  will  largely 
have  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken  by  members  of  the  class.  Schools 
with  an  advance  lesson  schedule  running  up  to  90  days  per  semester 
can  do  very  much  more  in  the  way  of  supplementary  activities.  They 
should  make  extensive  use  of  those  suggested  in  this  text  or  similar  ones. 

The  young  teacher  with  a new  textbook  may  often  find  that  he  has  to 
study  more  than  his  pupils  do,  if  he  is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  group 
rather  than  the  follower  of  the  brighter  pupils  of  the  class.  A teacher 
particularly  needs  to  be  familiar  with  some  other  sources  of  information 
than  the  textbook,  no  matter  how  good  the  latter  is,  for  if  he  cannot 
add  anything  to  what  every  member  of  the  class  can  get  by  reading  the 
text,  he  becomes  simply  a drill-master  and  not  an  educator.  Any 
teacher  may  sometimes  profitably  accept  and  even  require  co-opera- 
tion of  committees  or  individual  pupils  in  planning  and  presenting 
certain  topics  or  units.  But  with  his  greater  age  and  somewhat 
greater  experience,  even  a young  teacher,  who  knows  a little  more 
than  his  textbook  tells  him,  may  readily  make  himself  an  oracle  to  the 
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class.  It  does  not  follow  that  a teacher  should  always  pretend  that  he 
knows  the  answer  to  every  question.  Unless  he  does  it  too  often, 
occasional  admission  that  he  does  not  know  the  answer  will  even  add  to 
the  confidence  his  pupils  have  in  him,  for  they  will  be  likely  to  believe 
that  when  he  does  say  something  it  is  true. 


Day 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


POSSIBLE  SCHEDULE  NO.  1 


First  Semester 


UNIT  I.  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  OUR  STORY 


Topic  Pages 

Class  organization ; introduction;  What  is  history?  ...  1,2 

History  : its  uses  and  sources 2-7 

History:  measuring  and  organizing  . . . 8-11 

Geography  in  history 11-14 

The  people  of  the  earth  and  their  stages  of  progress  ....  14-17 

How  prehistoric  men  lived 18-23 

The  contributions  of  prehistoric  men  to  later  time  ....  23-28 


UNIT  II.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CIVILIZATION 


The  geography  of  the  ancient  Near  East 32-35 

Egypt : government  and  society  ........  36-39,  40-42 

Egypt : industry  and  culture 39,  40,  42-47 

The  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley : rulers  and  government  . . . 48-50 

The  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  : industry  and  culture  ....  51-54 

The  Hebrews  and  their  contributions 57-61 

Other  ancient  peoples 63-67 

Persia,  the  first  world  empire;  transmission  of  Oriental 

culture 54-56,  67,  68 

Review  of  Units  I and  II,  stressing  contributions  of  the 

ancient  nations 68-70 

Test  on  Units  I and  II 


UNIT  III.  GIFTS  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  MODERN  WORLD 


18  The  influence  of  geography  on  Greek  history  . . . . . . 75-77 

19  The  Greek  people  and  their  associations 77-80,  82-84 

20  Greek  religious  ideas 80b82 

21  Greek  government ; the  city-states ; Sparta 84-88 

22  Athenian  government;  Greek  colonies 88-91 

23  The  Persian  Wars 92-96 


8 Teachers’  Manual 

Day  Topic  Pages 

24  Athens  under  Pericles  (part) 97-101 

25  Athens  under  Pericles  (completed) ; the  decline  of  Greek  cities  102-106 

26  Alexander’s  conquests  and  their  effects 106-113 

27  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture 113-117 

28  Greek  language  and  literature 117-121 

29  Greek  philosophers  and  scientists 121-125 

30  What  we  owe  to  ancient  Greece ; review  of  Unit  III 

31  Test  on  Unit  III 

UNIT  IV.  HOW  ROME  FORWARDED  CIVILIZATION 

32  Geography  and  early  peoples  of  Italy 131-134 

33  Legends  and  facts  about  early  Rome 134-138 

34  The  early  republic  and  the  strife  of  classes 138-141 

35  Roman  expansion  over  Italy ; rivalry  with  Carthage  . . . 141-146 

36  The  Punic  Wars;  other  Mediterranean  conquests  . . . . 146-150 

37  Results  of  Roman  conquests;  decline  of  the  Roman  republic  150-156 

38  Julius  Caesar  and  his  times 156-161 

39  The  beginning  of  the  Empire 161-166 

40  Rome  and  the  Empire  at  their  best 166-171 

41  Roman  life  under  the  Empire ; social  life  and  literature  (part)  171-179 

42  Social  life  (completed) ; art,  architecture,  and  trade  ....  179-185 

43  Breakdown  in  the  Empire;  the  rule  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 

stantine   185-188 

44  The  downfall  and  division  of  the  Empire 188-192 

45  Rome’s  contributions  to  the  world ; review  of  Unit  IV  . . . 192-194 

46  Test  on  Unit  IV 

UNIT  V.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

47  The  German  invaders  and  their  influence 199-204 

48  Franks  and  Northmen  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 204-209 

49  Feudal  institutions  and  life  (part)  209-216 

50  Feudal  institutions  and  life  (completed) 216-222 

51  Life  in  medieval  towns 222-224 

52  Medieval  trade  and  business 226-231 

UNIT  VI.  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

53  Christianity  : its  beginnings ; under  the  early  Roman  Empire  235-240 

54  The  rise  to  power  of  Christianity 241-246 

55  Beginnings  and  expansion  of  Mohammedanism 247-253 

56  The  Crusades  and  their  outcome 253-260 
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Day  Topic  Pages 

57  The  organization  and  power  of  the  medieval  church  ....  260-264 

58  Monks  and  friars ; the  struggle  between  popes  and  emperors  264-269 

59  Review  of  Units  V and  VI 

60  Test  on  Units  V and  VI 

UNIT  VII.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  NATIONS 

61  Geography  in  European  history 274,  275 

62  Importance  of  English  history ; Romans  and  Saxons  in  English 

history 275-279 

63  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rulers  in  England 279-283 

64  Development  of  English  government ; expansion  of  England’s 

authority 283-286 

65  The  beginnings  of  modern  France 286-288 

66  England  and  France  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  288-293 

67  The  rise  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; why  kings  and  nations  became 

strong 293-295 

68  Why  Germany  and  Italy  were  not  united 295-298 

69  Northern  and  eastern  Europe  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  . . . 298-302 

70  Review  of  Unit  VII 

71  Test  on  Unit  VII 

UNIT  VIII.  THE  AWAKENING  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

72  Medieval  learning 306-309 

73  The  beginnings  of  modern  languages;  the  dawn  of  the  Ren- 

aissance   3(^-3 16 

74  Music  in  the  new  day 316-319 

75  New  types  and  features  of  architecture 319-321 

76  Renaissance  achievements  in  art  . . . 321-324 

77  Progress  in  science  and  invention 324-327 

78  New  ideas  and  new  knowledge  about  the  earth 327-329 

79  Famous  discoverers  and  explorers 329-332 

80  Contributions  of  the  Renaissance ; review  of  Unit  VIII  . . 332,  333 

81  Test  on  Unit  VIII 

UNIT  IX.  DIVISIONS  AND  WARS  AMONG  CHRISTIANS 

82  The  weakened  influence  of  the  organized  Church 337-341 

83  Martin  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation 341-343 

84  Early  Protestantism  outside  of  Germany ; the  Catholic 

Reformation 343-348 

85  Spain  and  France  during  the  Reformation  period 350-354 

86  Separation  of  the  English  Church  from  the  Pope 354-356 

87  The  rise  of  English  power 357,  358 
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Day  Topic  Paged 

88  The  Thirty  Years’  War  and  its  outcome 358-361 

89  Changes  caused  by  the  Protestant  Revolt;  beliefs  of  the 

various  sects 349,  350,  361,  362 

90  Review  of  Unit  IX 

91  Test  on  Unit  IX 


92-100  General  reviews ; semester  test ; adjustments  at  end  of  term 


Second  Semester 

UNIT  X.  MONARCHS  AND  MONARCHIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 


1 Class  organization  and  review  survey 

2 Preview ; beliefs  of  seventeenth-century  monarchs  ....  367-371 

3 England  under  the  Stuarts  (to  1640) 372-375 

4 Civil  War  and  the  rule  of  Cromwell 375-379 

5 The  Restoration  and  the  “Glorious  Revolution” 379-383 

6 English  politics  in  the  eighteenth  century 383-385 

7 The  age  of  Louis  XIV 385-390 

8 The  rise  of  Russia 390-394 

9 Prussia  and  Austria 394-399 

10  The  fate  of  Poland ; general  conditions  in  the  18th  century  . 399-405 

11  Learning,  culture,  and  philosophy  of  the  time  405-411 

UNIT  XI.  THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  LANDS  FOR 
TRADE  AND  FREEDOM 

12  Why  and  where  Europe  won  distant  possessions 416-419 

13  European  countries  and  their  colonies 420-423 

14  The  world- wide  victory  of  the  English 423-429 

15  The  American  Revolution 429-432 

16  The  formation  of  the  United  States;  contributions  between 

the  Old  and  New  Worlds 432-436 

17  General  review  of  Units  X and  XI 

18  Test  on  Units  X and  XI 


UNIT  XII.  HOW  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON 
CHANGED  EUROPE  AND  THE  WORLD 

19  Conditions  in  France  leading  up  to  the  Revolution  ....  441-445 

20  The  first  stages  of  the  Revolution 445-450 

21  The  Revolution  turns  radical 451-454 

22  The  Reign  of  Terror ; achievements  of  the  National  Convention  455-457 

23  The  rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  457-460 

24  Napoleon  at  the  height  of  his  power 460-466 

25  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  , , ; 466-470 
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Day  Topic  Pages 

26  The  Congress  of  Vienna;  results  of  the  Revolution  and  of 

Napoleon’s  career 470—474 

27  Review  of  Unit  XII 

28  Test  on  Unit  XII 


UNIT  XIII.  NEW  NATIONS  AND  A NEW  NATIONALISM 


29  The  age  of  Metternich 479-482 

30  Activities  of  the  “Holy  Alliance” ; France  under  the  restored 

Bourbons  482-485 

31  France  and  Europe  from  1830-1848  486-490 

32  The  second  republic  and  the  second  empire  in  France  . . . 490-495 

33  France  under  the  third  republic 495-499 

34  Steps  in  the  union  of  Germany 500-504 

35  The  new  German  empire 504-508 

36  Steps  toward  the  union  of  Italy 508-515 

37  Italy  a united  kingdom ; problems  of  Austria-Hungary  . . 515-519 

38  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  (to  1856) 519-524 

39  Russia,  1856-1914;  English  politics  in  the  early  nineteenth 

century  525-529 

40  Political  and  social  reforms  in  England 529-534 

41  English  reform  measures,  1867-1914  535-539 

42  British  government  today ; developments  in  other  countries  . 539-545 

43  Review  of  Unit  XIII 

44  Test  on  Unit  XIII 


UNIT  XIV.  A NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER 


45  Background  and  beginnings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  . . 550-555 

46  Industrial  and  economic  progress  through  the  Industrial 

Revolution 555-562 

47  New  features  in  trade  and  business 562-567 

48  The  relations  of  government,  industry,  and  labor 567-572 

49  The  growth  of  organized  labor ; progress  in  transportation  . 572-579 

50  Further  developments  in  transportation  and  communication  . 579-586 

51  Social  change  resulting  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  . . . 586-589 

52  Progress  in  health,  sanitation,  and  treatment  of  criminals  . . 589-596 

53  Gains  for  women  and  children ; new  knowledge  about  the  world  596-601 

54  Advances  in  education 601-606 

55  Modern  literature ; drama ; and  art 606-609,  613-616 

56  Music  in  modern  times 609-613 

57  Religion  and  the  government  in  recent  years 616-620 

58  Programs  for  radical  change , , , 620-624 

59  Review  of  Unit  XIV 

60  Test  on  Unit  XIV 
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UNIT  XV.  THE  WORLD-WIDE  ADVANCE  OF 
EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

Day  Topic  Pages 

61  Colonial  expansion  in  the  nineteenth  century 631-636 

62  The  awakening  of  China 636-641 

63  China  since  1900 ; the  awakening  of  Japan 641-648 

64  Japan’s  advance  through  war ; her  present  policies  ....  648-652 

65  The  partition  of  Africa 652-658 

66  The  expansion  of  the  United  States;  the  independence  of 

Latin  America 658-663 ; 669,  670 

67  Progress  and  problems  in  Latin  America 665-669,  671 

68  The  spread  of  the  British  Empire ; Canada  and  Newfoundland  672-677 

69  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 677-684 

70  Great  Britain  in  India 684-692 

71  England  and  Ireland  . . ' 692-698 

72  Colonial  problems  of  today ; review  of  Unit  XV 698-701 

73  Test  on  Unit  XV 

UNIT  XVI.  THE  GREAT  CATASTROPHE 

74  The  background  of  the  war  (part)  706-712 

75  Militarism;  peace  movements ; conditions  in  the  Balkans.  . 712-718 

76  The  first  two  years  of  the  war 718-724 

77  Methods  of  fighting ; the  United  States  and  the  war  . . . 724-730 

78  The  end  of  the  war ; problems  of  peace-making 731-738 

79  The  war  treaties ; the  effects  of  the  war 738-744 

UNIT  XVII.  REBUILDING  CIVILIZATION 

80  Situations  and  problems  caused  by  the  war 748-751 

81  Other  problems  left  by  the  war 751-757 

82  The  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court  . . 757-762 

83  Peace  and  “disarmament”  conferences 762-766 

84  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the  war 766-773 

85  Germany  since  the  war 773-775 

86  Italy  and  the  United  States  since  the  war  ....  775-777 ; 795,  796 

87  Central  and  southeastern  Europe  since  the  war 777-784 

88  The  rest  of  Europe  since  the  war ; the  Russian  Revolution  . 785-790 

89  Present  Russian  government  and  policies  . .* 791-795 

90  General  review,  Units  XVI  and  XVII 

91  Test  on  Units  XVI  and  XVII 

92-100  General  reviews ; semester  test ; a forward  look ; adjust- 
ments at  end  of  term 796-803 
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POSSIBLE  SCHEDULE  NO.  2 
UNIT  I.  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  OUR  STORY 
Day  Topic  Pages 

1 Class  organization ; introduction,  history  and  its  uses  . . 1-5 

2 History:  sources,  measurement,  organization  . . . . . . 5-11 

3 World  geology  and  geography 11-14 

4 The  people  of  the  earth  and  their  stages  of  progress  ....  14-17 

5 How  prehistoric  men  lived 18-23 

6 Contributions  of  prehistoric  men 23-28 

UNIT  II.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CIVILIZATION 

7 Near  East  geography ; Egyptian  government 32-39 

8 Egyptian  industry,  society,  and  learning 39-44 

9 Egyptian  religion  and  memorials;  kingdoms  in  the  Tigris- 

Euphrates  Valley  . . 44-51 

10  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  industry  and  culture;  Persia,  the 

first  world  empire 51-57 

11  The  Hebrews  and  their  contributions 57-61 

12  Other  ancient  peoples  of  the  Near  East 61-65,  67,  68 

13  Contributions  of  the  Ancient  Orient;  review  of  Units  I and  II  68-71 

14  Test  on  Units  I and  II 

UNIT  III.  GIFTS  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

15  The  geography  and  people  of  ancient  Greece 75-80 

16  Greek  religion  and  associations 80-84 

17  Greek  city-states  and  colonies 84-91 

18  The  wars  between  Greeks  and  Persians 92-96 

19  Athenian  leadership  and  life  (part) 96-101 

20  Athenian  life  (completed) ; strife  among  Greek  cities  . . . 101-107 

21  Alexander’s  conquests  and  their  effects 107-113 

22  Greek  art,  architecture,  and  literature 113-119 

23  Greek  dramatists,  philosophers,  and  scientists  119-125 

24  What  we  owe  to  the  Greeks;  review  of  Unit  III 125,  126 

25  Test  on  Unit  III 

UNIT  IV.  HOW  ROME  FORWARDED  CIVILIZATION 

26  The  geography  and  early  peoples  of  Italy 131-135 

27  Life  and  government  in  early  Rome 135-141 

28  Rome’s  expansion  over  Italy 141-146 

29  Rome’s  expansion  over  rival  Mediterranean  states  ....  146-152 

30  Roman  reformers  and  politicians  152-158 

31  Julius  Caesar  and  the  end  of  the  republic 158-163 
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Day  Topic  Pages 

32  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  best 163-170 

33  Roman  life  under  the  Empire  (part) 170-179 

34  Roman  life  under  the  Empire  (completed) 179-185 

35  Change  and  breakdown  in  the  Empire 185-191 

36  The  end  of  the  Empire;  contributions  of  Rome;  review  of 

Unit  IV 191-194 

37  Test  on  Unit  IV 

UNIT  V.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

38  The  Germanic  kingdoms  in  western  Europe 199-205 

39  Charlemagne;  the  Northmen;  the  beginnings  of  feudalism  . 205-211 

40  The  feudal  manor  and  the  feudal  castle 211-218 

41  Chivalry;  the  decline  of  feudalism ; the  beginning  of  town  life  219-226 

42  Workers  and  traders  in  medieval  times 226-231 

UNIT  VI.  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

43  Christianity  in  the  early  Roman  Empire 235-240 

44  The  growth  and  spread  of  Christianity 241-246 

45  Mohammedanism  and  its  civilization 247-253 

46  The  Crusades  and  their  outcomes 253-260 

47  The  organization  and  power  of  the  medieval  Church.  . . . 260-267 

48  Struggles  between  popes  and  emperors ; review  of  V and  VI  . 267-269 

49  Test  on  Units  V and  VI 

UNIT  VII.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  NATIONS 

50  Geography  in  European  history;  Britons  and  Saxons  in 

England 274-279 

51  The  development  of  England  under  Normans  and  Plantagenets  279-284 

52  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  the  beginnings  of  modern 

France  284-288 

53  England  and  France  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  288-293 

54  Medieval  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy 293-298 

55  Smaller  European  countries ; Russia ; the  Ottoman  Turks  . 298-302 

56  Review  of  Unit  VII 

57  Test  on  Unit  VII 

UNIT  VIII.  THE  AWAKENING  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

58  Medieval  learning  and  language 306-312 

59  Renaissance  literature  and  music 313-319 

60  Renaissance  architecture  and  art  (part) 319-323 
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61  Renaissance  art  (completed) ; science  and  invention  . . . 323-327 

62  New  ideas  and  discoveries  about  the  earth 327-332 


63  Contributions  of  the  Renaissance ; review  of  Unit  VIII  . . 332,  333 

64  Test  on  Unit  VIII 

UNIT  IX.  DIVISIONS  AND  WARS  AMONG  CHRISTIANS 


65  The  weakened  influence  of  the  organized  Church 337-341 

66  Luther  and  other  Protestant  leaders 341-347 

67  The  Catholic  Reformation;  Spain  and  France  during  the 

Reformation  period 347,  348,  350-354 

68  The  Reformation  in  England 354-358 

69  The  Thirty  Years’  War  and  its  outcome 358-361 

70  The  results  of  the  Protestant  Revolt;  beliefs  of  the  various 

sects 349,  350,  361-363 

71  Review  of  Unit  IX 

72  Test  on  Unit  IX 


UNIT  X.  MONARCHS  AND  MONARCHIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 

73  Transition  from  medieval  to  modern  times;  beliefs  of  seven- 


teenth century  monarchs 367-371 

74  England  under  the  early  Stuarts 372-377 

75  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  “Glorious”  Revolution  . . 377-382 

76  English  politics,  1689-1750  382-385 

77  Age  of  Louis  XIV 385-390 

78  The  rise  of  Russia ; the  Hohenzollerns  in  Prussia  ....  390-395 

79  Frederick  the  Great;  eighteenth-century  Austria;  the  dis- 

appearance of  Poland 395-401 

80  The  eighteenth  century  at  its  worst 401-405 

81  Learning,  culture,  and  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  centuries  405-411 


UNIT  XI.  THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  LANDS  FOR  TRADE 
AND  FREEDOM 


82  European  colonies  and  foreign  trade 416-421 

83  The  struggle  for  empires  in  the  New  World  and  in  Asia  . . 421-427 

84  The  American  Revolution 427-432 

85  The  formation  of  the  United  States;  contributions  between 

the  New  World  and  the  Old 432-436 

86  Review  of  Units  X and  XI 

87  Test  on  Units  X and  XI 
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UNIT  XII.  HOW  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON 
CHANGED  EUROPE  AND  THE  WORLD 

Day  Topic  Pages 

88  Why  a revolution  came  to  France 441-445 

89  The  first  stages  of  the  Revolution  445-450 

90  The  radical  stages  of  the  Revolution  451-456 

91  Achievements  of  the  National  Convention;  the  rise  of 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 456-461 

92  Napoleon’s  supremacy  and  his  Continental  System  ....  461-466 

93  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  466-470 

94  Congress  of  Vienna;  results  of  Revolution  and  Napoleon’s 

career 470-474 

95  Review  of  Unit  XII 

96  Test  on  Unit  XII 

UNIT  XIII.  NEW  NATIONS  AND  A NEW  NATIONALISM 

97  The  age  of  Metternich  and  the  Holy  Alliance 479-485 

98  France,  1814-1848  485-490 

99  The  second  republic  and  the  second  empire  in  France  . . . 490-495 

100  France  under  the  third  republic  . 495-500 

101  Steps  in  the  union  of  Germany 500-504 

102  The  nineteenth-century  German  Empire 504-508 

103  Steps  toward  the  union  of  Italy 508-513 

104  Italy  a united  kingdom ; problems  of  Austria-Hungary  . . 513-519 

105  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  (to  1856)  . 519-525 

106  Russia,  1856-1914;  English  politics  in  the  early  nineteenth 

century  525-530 

107  Political  and  social  reforms  in  nineteenth-century  England  . 530-535 

108  British  reform  measures  since  1867  535-539 

109  The  British  government  today;  developments  in  other 

countries 539-545 

110  Review  of  Unit  XIII 

111  Test  on  Unit  XIII 

UNIT  XIV.  A NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER 

112  Backgrounds  and  beginnings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  . . 550-555 

113  Industrial  and  social  change 555-562 

114  New  features  in  methods  and  management  of  industry  . . . 562-567 

115  The  relations  of  government,  industry,  and  labor 567-574 

116  Progress  in  transportation 574-581 

117  Improvements  in  communication ; effects  of  closer  associations  581-586 

118  Social  changes  related  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  (part) . . 586-592 
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119  Social  changes  related  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  (part)  . . 592-598 

120  Advancement  in  knowledge  and  education 598-603 

121  Famous  educators  and  men  of  letters 603-608 

122  Music  in  modern  times 609-613 

123  Modern  drama,  art,  and  architecture 609,  613-616 

124  Religion  and  the  government  in  recent  years 616-620 

125  Programs  for  radical  change 620-624 

126  Review  of  Unit  XIV 

127  Test  on  Unit  XIV 


UNIT  XV.  THE  WORLD-WIDE  ADVANCE  OF  EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 

128  Colonial  expansion  in  the  nineteenth  century ; the  antiquity  of 


China 631-638 

129  China  and  the  western  world ; early  Japan 638-645 

130  Japan  and  the  western  world 645-652 

131  The  partition  of  Africa 652-658 

132  The  spread  of  western  civilization  in  the  New  World  . . . 658-665 

133  Problems  of  Latin  America 665-672 

134  The  British  Empire : Canada  and  Newfoundland  ....  672-677 

135  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 677-684 

136  Great  Britain  in  India 684-692 

137  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 692-698 

138  Colonial  problems  of  today ; review  of  Unit  XV 698-701 

139  Test  on  Unit  XV 


UNIT  XVI.  THE  GREAT  CATASTROPHE 


140  The  background  of  the  war  (part) 706-712 

141  The  background  of  the  war  (part) 712-718 

142  The  first  two  years  of  the  war 718-724 

143  Continuance  of  the  war 724-730 

144  The  end  of  the  war ; problems  of  peace-making  ....  731-738 

145  The  war  treaties ; the  cost  of  the  war 738-744 

UNIT  XVII.  REBUILDING  CIVILIZATION 

146  Problems  growing  out  of  the  war  (part) 748-755 

147  Political  changes  and  international  organizations 755-762 

148  Conferences  to  avert  war;  France  and  Great  Britain  since 

the  war  762-769 

149  Great  Britain’s  colonial  problems ; Germany  since  the  war  . 769-775 

. 150  Italy  and  Turkey  since  the  war 775-780 
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151  Smaller  nations  since  the  war 780-788 

152  The  revolution  in  Russia 788-795 


153  The  United  States  since  the  war ; lessons  from  world  history  795-803 

154  Review  of  Units  XVI  and  XVII 

155  Test  on  Units  XVI  and  XVII 
156-170  General  reviews 


D.  The  Presentation  of  Material 

In  such  a course  as  this  two  objectives  should  stand  out  particularly  : 
(1)  The  development  of  an  interest  in  history  which  will  encourage 
the  pupil  to  read  widely  for  himself  during  his  school  course  and 
afterward,  in  the  fields  of  history,  biography,  and  the  related  social 
studies.  A teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  arousing  such  an  interest 
may  be  assured  that  his  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  (2)  The  develop- 
ment of  correct  attitudes  and  impressions  with  reference  to  great 
movements  and  characters  in  history,  especially  when  these  impressions 
will  help  in  the  understanding  of  present  conditions  and  throw  light 
on  present  problems. 

Above  all,  let  the  teacher  himself  feel  and  make  his  class  feel  that 
they  all  are  engaged  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  adventure.  Too 
much  history  teaching  is  handled  so  as  to  give  to  the  class  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  simply  performing  a required  task,  and  their  work 
in  history  becomes  such  drudgery  that  when  the  year’s  work  is  over, 
a pupil  wants  to  forget  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  history. 

We  used  to  hear  a great  deal  about  the  importance  of  motivation, 
and  were  told  that  if  the  assignment  were  properly  made  the  pupil 
wouldn’t  be  satisfied  until  he  had  studied  what  you  wanted  him  to 
study  and  learned  what  you  wanted  him  to  learn.  But  it  has  not  been 
the  writer’s  fate  to  meet  any  class  in  which  there  were  not  at  least  a 
few  persons  who  had  to  be  driven  rather  than  aroused  to  do  the  work  of 
the  class.  Something  is  wrong  when  a teacher  has  to  use  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  every  forty-five-minute  period  telling  the  pupils  what  they 
are  going  to  do  for  the  next  day. 

The  work  of  assignment  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
semester,  but  not  necessarily  an  equal  amount  of  it  each  day.  The 
assignment  may  make  use  of  guide  sheets  copied  on  the  mimeograph 
or  by  some  other  process  available  to  the  teacher.  The  guide  sheet 
may  suggest  questions  to  direct  the  pupil’s  study  and  thinking  so  that 
he  may  be  helped  in  determining  the  topics  and  ideas  which  are  of 
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outstanding  significance.  It  may  mention  any  supplementary  activ- 
ities in  the  form  of  charts,  graphs,  maps,  and  other  exercises  which  are 
to  be  required  of  every  pupil.  It  may  indicate  how  much  ground  will 
be  covered  from  day  to  day  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the  class.  There 
is  no  particular  gain,  however,  in  making  the  guide  sheet  merely  a 
duplication  of  the  “ Pointers  for  Our  Study,”  “Ideas  to  Stay  with 
Us,”  and  “Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Understand,”  which  are 
found  in  the  textbook  itself. 

Whether  to  require  pupils  to  keep  a notebook  or  not  and,  if  one  is 
required,  what  to  put  in  it,  is  a question  which  many  teachers  have 
never  answered  with  satisfaction  to  themselves.  Very  little  should  be 
demanded  which  becomes  pure  drudgery  from  the  pupils’  standpoint. 
Too  often  notebooks  in  history  have  included  tiresome  outlining  of 
texts  beyond  the  average  level  of  high  school  comprehension  and  result 
in  no  more  good  than  would  come  from  outright  copying,  A sort  of 
glossary  or  vocabulary,  in  which  the  names  and  terms  listed  toward 
the  end  of  the  units  in  the  textbook,  might  be  required  as  notebook 
work.  If  special  projects  are  engaged  in,  special  subjects  investigated, 
or  supplementary  books  read,  some  provision  might  be  made  for  sum- 
maries or  reports  on  them.  If  some  form  of  current  events  study  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work  — and  that  often  is  both  desir- 
able and  interesting  — clippings,  pictures,  and  the  like  related  to  the 
most  important  events  and  personages  of  the  time  could  be  included. 
Of  course,  any  illustrative  matter  of  any  kind  that  pertains  directly 
to  the  material  studied  in  the  textbook  should,  by  all  means,  be 
included  in  the  notebook.  Maps  which  pupils  may  be  required  to  draw 
should  also  be  put  in  the  notebook.  It  is  well  to  call  in  notebooks  for 
inspection  at  least  every  report  period,  whether  that  means  twice  a 
term,  three  times  a term,  or  at  some  other  recognized  period,  rather 
than  only  once  a term. 

For  a great  many  teachers  and  classes  the  answer  to  the  notebook 
problem  is  the  workbook.  The  workbook  which  has  been  prepared  to 
accompany  this  text  has  endeavored  to  make  provision  for  the  various 
kinds  of  activities  that  are  commonly  included  in  notebooks  and  also 
to  suggest  to  the  pupil  statements  in  the  text  that  are  definitely  sig- 
nificant. Many  pupils  no  older  than  those  who  will  use  this  text  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discriminate  between  significant  statements  of 
fact  or  principle  and  comments  or  explanatory  remarks  the  author 
has  had  to  use  to  make  his  narrative  clear  and  interesting. 

When  and  how  the  workbook  should  be  used  will  depend  on  teacher, 
class,  and  circumstances.  It  may  be  well,  with  some  classes  at  least, 
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to  have  much  of  the  use  of  the  workbook  a class  activity,  so  that  the 
teacher  may  discover  whether  pupils  know  how  to  use  the  book  properly 
and  may  give  advice  and  help  when  needed.  As  time  goes  on,  pupils 
should  use  the  workbook  without  the  teacher’s  assistance,  for  surely 
educational  activity  in  any  form  falls  short  of  its  desirable  outcomes 
if  it  requires  indefinitely  the  personal,  immediate  command  or  guid- 
ance of  teacher  upon  pupil. 

Notes  in  the  workbook  should  be  notes  and  not  exercises  in  English 
composition.  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  reason  for  tolerating  bad 
grammar  or  misspelling  or  slovenly  expression  in  notes  than  in  themes  ; 
but  note-taking  to  be  practical,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  a knowledge 
of  shorthand,  do  more  than  suggest  ideas.  To  help  the  pupil  see  how 
this  may  be  done,  there  is  included  in  the  workbook  (page  ii)  a sug- 
gestion as  to  form  and  expression  for  entries  in  it.  If  pupils,  from  the 
beginning,  practice  writing  neatly  without  taking  an  undue  amount  of 
space  and  learn  to  phrase  their  ideas  concisely  and  clearly,  they  will 
not  only  be  helped  to  select  significant  material  out  of  what  they  read 
in  the  text,  but  obtain  valuable  practice  which  may  help  on  many 
occasions. 

Special  reports,  projects,  and  similar  activities,  whether  suggested 
by  the  text,  the  workbook,  or  an  outside  source,  should  be  planned  for 
as  carefully  as  the  study  of  the  text.  They  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  profitable  if  given  as  a part  of  the  regular  discussion  of  the  topics 
to  which  they  relate  than  if  thrown  in  along  with  half  a dozen  others  at 
some  time  when  they  mean  nothing  in  particular  to  the  class  as  a whole. 
Sometimes  a term  paper  on  some  fairly  extensive  topic,  requiring  the 
use  of  considerable  material  outside  the  textbook,  is  valuable.  Exer- 
cises of  that  character  are  just  as  truly  tests  of  a pupil’s  mastery  of  the 
material  he  has  studied  as  questions  which  he  may  answer  in  formal 
fashion,  whether  they  are  put  up  in  the  old-type  or  new-type  form. 
Whether  the  workbook  is  used  or  not,  any  material  written  or  drawn 
should  be  written  or  typed  neatly  and  attractively,  separate  from  any- 
thing else,  unless  intended  to  constitute  part  of  a notebook.  Even 
then  it  should  be  prepared  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  inspected  or 
otherwise  used  apart  from  anything  else. 

In  making  reports  or  preparing  term  papers,  pupils  should,  from  the 
first,  form  the  habit  of  giving  credit  to  the  sources  of  their  informa- 
tion, whether  books,  persons,  or  something  else.  Whether  the  mate- 
rial they  prepare  is  to  be  presented  in  oral  or  in  written  form,  they 
should  also  learn  to  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  words  and  should 
be  advised  that  it  is  dishonest  to  hand  in  or  give  to  the  class  something 
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in  the  words  of  another  unless  they  directly  give  him  credit  for  the 
material  they  are  quoting. 

The  use  of  a class  period  may  be  as  varied  as  the  whole  category  of 
methods.  The  writer  wants  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  suggesting 
a possible  schedule  for  a term’s  work,  he  has  not  intended  to  imply 
that  the  same  routine  procedure  should  be  followed  day  after  day. 
He  simply  wishes  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  cover  the  essential  lines 
of  development  in  World  History  with  reasonable  satisfaction  within 
one  school  year.  Sometimes  a class  may  be  asked  to  read  a consider- 
able part  of  the  text  of  some  unit  in  the  same  spirit  and  at  the  same 
speed  that  they  would  read  material  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  story. 
Then,  when  that  is  done,  topics  that  are  deemed  especially  significant 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  class  discussion  and  further  development. 
Occasional  debates,  open  forums,  panel  discussions,  and  other  vari- 
ants from  the  regular  procedure  of  the  class  may  furnish  a welcome 
change  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  class. 

There  are  those  who  want  us  to  believe  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  a teacher  is  justified  in  asking  a pupil  to  repeat  what  he  has  read 
in  the  textbook  ; but  it  is  often  necessary.  Moreover,  why  shouldn’t  a 
class  period  be  used  for  finding  out  whether  pupils  have  gained  a correct 
impression  from  the  material  they  have  presumably  read?  Further, 
it  is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  that  reading  is  but  one  way  to  gain 
and  hold  information.  To  hear  someone  else  make  a statement 
strengthens  one’s  own  understanding  of  a topic,  and  to  tell  another 
something  that  one  has  read  himself  is  still  more  effective  as  a means 
of  impressing  the  fact  on  the  mind  of  a pupil.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  day  for  “recitation”  has  passed  or  ever  will  pass, 
though  he  would  be  as  emphatic  as  anyone  in  objecting  to  routine 
repetition  by  pupils,  day  after  day,  of  textbook  material. 

The  class  period  may  also  be  used  to  enable  pupils  to  discuss  ques- 
tions raised  by  their  study,  or  thought  questions  suggested  in  the  text, 
and  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  teacher  or  members  of  the  class  to  tie 
up  the  material  of  the  text  and  the  events  of  the  past  with  the  life  of 
today.  If  the  Social  Studies  are  truly  social,  the  meeting  of  classes 
should  be  themselves  social.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  hand  pupils 
guide  sheets  and  have  them  use  a class  period  merely  to  obtain  the 
answers  to  questions  on  these  sheets. 

“Socialized  recitation,”  however,  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about 
today  as  we  did  a few  years  ago.  Yet  pupil  participation  is  always  to 
be  encouraged.  Pupil  leadership  in  the  conduct  of  class  sessions  now 
and  then,  in  the  direction  of  special  programs,  and  in  many  other  ways 
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should  be  provided  for  and  encouraged,  but  the  kind  of  “socialized” 
recitation  which  consists  of  aimless  discussion  of  topics  about  which  the 
pupils  are  relatively  ignorant  is  a poor  way  to  spend  the  time. 

The  thought  questions  inserted  in  the  text  from  time  to  time  may  be 
used  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  one  of  these  questions  may  be  taken 
up  as  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  discussion  of  the  text  material  in  larger 
type  preceding  it.  One  notable  purpose  back  of  the  use  of  these  ques- 
tions is  to  tie  up  the  story  of  the  past  with  the  present  by  making  prac- 
tical application  of  it.  Another  is  to  help  pupils  to  realize  that  the 
study  of  the  facts  of  history  is  not  intended  merely  to  be  an  exercise 
in  memory,  but  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  logical  thinking  and  purposeful 
inquiry.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable,  as  a means  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  entire  class  indulges  in  this  kind  of  mental  exercise,  to  ask  pupils 
to  write  out  their  answers  to  one  or  more  of  these  questions,  though  to 
do  this  regularly  would  probably  be  unnecessarily  burdensome.  No 
teacher,  of  course,  should  feel  under  any  obligation  to  discuss  every 
single  thought  question.  Pupils  should  be  advised,  however,  not  to 
pass  over  the  thought  questions  as  of  no  importance,  but  at  least  to 
read  them  and  to  understand  that  they  have  just  as  complete  a privilege 
to  ask  for  consideration  of  these  questions  as  of  any  item  in  the  main 
body  of  the  text. 

Teachers  should  not  suppose  that  questions  in  small  type,  inserted 
in  the  text  to  arouse  thought  and  discussion,  can  necessarily  be  an- 
swered dogmatically.  Sometimes  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  honest 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  answer.  Sometimes  no  one  has  a right 
to  be  sure  that  he  knows  exactly  what  the  answer  is. 

Drill  exercises  need  not  be  felt  by  the  class  to  be  unpleasant  or  a 
mere  task.  Everything  depends  on  the  way  the  teacher  handles  them. 
Sometimes  added  interest  can  be  aroused  by  a spelling  match,  in 
which  pupils  choose  sides  and  either  spell  historical  or  geographical 
names  or  terms  or  answer  brief  questions  calling  for  identification  of 
persons,  things,  or  ideas.  Drill  and  review,  if  approached  in  that 
manner,  will  be  fun  rather  than  work. 

Teachers  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  bring  into  class  and 
to  encourage  pupils  to  bring  in  every  possible  application  of  the  events 
of  the  past  to  the  present  or  of  present-day  occurrences  that  illustrate 
persons  and  things  from  long  ago.  An  earthquake  in  Chalcidice  at  the 
time  one  class  was  studying  the  Persian  invasions  added  to  the  reality 
of  the  story.  Linking  the  name  of  Fascism  with  the  fasces  shown  on  a 
dime  provides  a contact  that  at  least  adds  interest.  Do  our  govern- 
ment’s problem  of  unemployment  and  its  projects  of  government  relief 
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offer  a parallel  with  the  problems  that  confronted  the  Roman  Empire 
1800  years  ago?  Are  our  problems  of  today  as  new  as  we  sometimes 
think  ? 

We  must  not  lament  too  much  that  there  is  so  much  we  should  like 
to  do  but  cannot  do  in  one  year.  If  we  can  help  our  pupils  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  great  movements  and  periods  that  have  most 
significantly  made  the  world  what  it  is,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  outstanding  facts  and  personages  that  symbolize  vital  human 
interests,  we  have  done  about  all  that  we  can  hope  for. 


Part  Two 


THE  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

In  this  Part  we  will  comment  briefly  on  each  of  the  units  in 
The  Making  of  Today's  World,  and  offer  certain  suggestions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  the  respective  units. 
Possible  answers  to  many  of  the  thought  questions  proposed  in  the  text 
will  be  given.  The  suggestions  that  may  be  given  in  this  chapter 
should  by  no  means  be  considered  prescriptions.  All  teachers  should 
adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  pupils  and  may  find 
that  some  variety  of  treatment  is  desirable  as  between  different 
classes  which  they  may  be  conducting  at  the  same  time. 

UNIT  I.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  BACKGROUNDS 
(Pages  1-31) 

A.  Understanding  History 

Much  depends  upon  the  attitude  with  which  pupils  start  their  work. 
The  writer  once  found  that  every  member  of  a class  just  starting  to 
work  in  World  History  thought  he  didn’t  like  history.  Whether  such 
an  unfavorable  impression  was  the  fault  of  past  teachers  or  came  from 
some  other  cause,  this  hostile  attitude  had  to  be  overcome  right  at  the 
start  if  the  work  was  to  go  on  in  the  proper  spirit.  The  realization  that 
history  was  made  by  the  real  men  and  women  of  the  past,  the  benefits 
of  knowing  something  about  history,  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  living  today  and  even  the  members  of  classes  themselves 
are  making  history  and  will  have  a greater  part  in  that  undertaking  as 
they  go  on  — such  matters,  if  discussed  frankly,  may  help  the  pupil 
to  conclude  that  he  has  started  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  ventures 
of  his  whole  career  up  to  date.  Bring  out,  also,  the  relation  between 
history  and  other  school  subjects. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  pupils  to  express  opinions  with 
utmost  frankness,  though  also,  of  course,  with  courtesy  to  the  instructor 
and  to  their  classmates.  If  the  pupil  gets  the  impression  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  unless  he  already  knows  what  the 
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teacher  thinks,  a most  undesirable  attitude  toward  the  whole  enter- 
prise will  be  the  result.  Teachers  should  not  allow  smart  Alecks  or 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  members  of  the  class  to  express  without  cor- 
rection ideas  that  are  definitely  wrong,  but  there  are  often  a good  and 
a bad  way  to  correct  inaccurate  statements  and  ideas  or  crudeness  of 
expression. 

Tenth-grade  pupils  may  or  may  not  have  had  special  exercises  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  in  learning  the  parts  of  a book  and  the  uses  of 
each  part.  If  not,  the  teacher  should  take  the  time  necessary  to 
acquaint  the  class  with  such  matters.  The  list  of  Sixty  Important 
Dates  should  not  be  allowed  to  scare  the  pupil  at  the  outset.  It 
can  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  warrants  and  be 
used  for  review  or  for  any  other  suitable  purpose. 

Call  attention  to  the  time-chart  at  the  top  of  pages  3-9.  There  the 
artist  and  printer  have  combined  to  set  forth  graphically  the  organ- 
ization of  the  text  and  the  great  periods  and  units  of  history.  The 
little  pictures  in  the  chart  suggest  characteristic  features  of  the  various 
periods  represented.  Except  for  the  chart  on  page  3,  which  cannot  be 
dated,  the  chart  on  each  page  represents  a thousand  years.  At  once 
the  pupil  may  see  that  Unit  II,  The  Beginnings  of  Our  Civilization , 
covers  the  story  of  mankind  for  more  than  3000  years,  and  thus  get 
some  notion  of  the  relatively  long  time  in  which  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion was  taking  form. 

The  development  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  pictured  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  it  was  going  on  for  a considerable  period  side 
by  side.  An  observation  of  that  fact  might  correct  an  impression, 
easy  enough  to  form,  that  all  that  Greece  ever  did  happened  before 
Rome  got  started  on  anything.  The  units  numbered  V,  VI,  and  VII 
are  also  pictured  so  as  to  show  that  the  events  with  which  they  deal 
were  contemporaneous.  Similarly,  Units  X and  XI  and  Units  XIII, 
XIV,  and  XV  represent  developments  parallel  in  time. 

The  attention  that  we  think  desirable  to  give  to  the  last  500  years 
or  even  less  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  though  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  that  period,  it  occupies  a small  and 
crowded  space  in  the  time-chart.  At  the  beginning  of  each  unit,  at 
least  up  to  Unit  IX,  reference  back  to  this  time-chart  should  be  made, 
so  that  the  pupil  will  see  where  the  story  of  that  unit  is  placed  in  the 
making  of  today’s  world.  This  chart,  if  properly  presented,  should 
help  pupils  to  see  the  essential  unity  and  progress  of  history  and  to 
realize  that  their  textbook  is  built  on  these  units  of  progress  which  are 
obvious  enough  when  once  attention  is  definitely  called  to  them. 
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Section  3.  Teachers  may  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  mean- 
ings of  words  are  not  clear  to  the  pupil.  It  is  totally  improper,  for 
example,  to  speak  of  facts  as  true  or  untrue.  If  anything  is  a fact, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  its  existence  or  correctness.  Beliefs 
or  opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  however  strongly  held,  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  The  examples  on  page  7 of  the  text  serve  to  illustrate  the 
possibility  of  forming  opinions  from  unwarranted  inferences  or  con- 
clusions. For  example,  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  in  most  localities 
for  false  teeth  to  be  lost  since  the  Indians  were  there.  The  unearthing 
of  a set  probably  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  Indians.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb  has  been 
opened  since  it  was  sealed  perhaps  4000  years  ago,  and  if  when  it  is 
opened,  well-made  jewelry  is  found  therein,  we  may  rightly  conclude 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  expert  workers  with  such  materials. 
If  such  great  changes  can  take  place  now  in  one  night  as  were  caused 
by  the  Black  River  flood  in  Vermont,  certainly  other  great  changes  in 
the  face  of  the  earth  may  have  occurred  in  a comparatively  short  time. 
Lincoln’s  wearing  an  unattractive  shawl  leads  chiefly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  always  particular  about  dress ; since  even  rich  men 
have  sometimes  cared  very  little  about  their  personal  appearance,  his 
practice  does  not  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  regularity  with 
which  he  got  his  salary.  Whether  or  not  the  shawl  belonged  to  his 
wife  also  cannot  be  determined  from  the  picture,  because  in  his  time 
men  often  used  shawls  to  keep  them  warm  in  cold  weather,  though  they 
seldom  do  so  today. 

Section  4.  Just  what  a date  signifies  is  something  to  be  made  very 
definite.  The  items  to  be  included  in  the  table  on  page  9 are  funda- 
mental to  an  understanding  not  only  of  history  but  of  human  life. 
See  that  pupils  realize  that  many  events,  however,  especially  those  of 
long  ago,  cannot  be  placed  with  certainty  at  a particular  year,  and  that 
that  is  why  we  have  to  say,  as  we  do  in  our  list  of  sixty  important  dates, 
that  it  was  “ c.  4000,”  or  about  the  year  4000,  when  city-states  were 
formed  in  two  great  river  valleys. 

Section  6.  It  is  well  to  bring  out  the  frequent  overlapping  of  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  perhaps  other  aspects  of  historical 
events.  The  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to  New  England  was  a religious 
movement,  in  their  desire  for  freedom  to  worship  as  they  pleased ; 
and  political,  in  the  effort  to  escape  a government  which  then  denied 
that  freedom.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  was  economic  as  far 
as  it  encouraged  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton ; it  was  both 
social  and  economic  in  causing  a greater  demand  for  slavery  and  help- 
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ing  to  fix  that  institution  on  the  United  States.  The  Exodus  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt  was  partly  the  result  of  economic  conditions  in 
Egypt;  it  also  meant  political  separation  from  that  country  and 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  The  making  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  while  prima- 
rily political,  seems  also  to  have  had  definite  economic  aspects,  as  we 
discover  who  wanted  a stronger  constitution  and  who  were  opposed  to  it. 

Do  not  start  “A  Project  to  Continue  Through  a Year,”  suggested  on 
page  11,  unless  you  are  positive  that  you  will  carry  it  through  a year, 
for  if  a teacher  or  a class  should  start  out  on  something  of  that  kind 
and  then  fail  to  carry  it  through,  a very  bad  precedent  is  established. 
The  time-chart  on  pages  4 to  9 might  be  used  on  an  enlarged  scale  as 
the  foundation  for  such  a blackboard  project. 

B.  Geography  in  History 

Including  maps  in  history  texts  is  of  little  value  if  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  The  textbook  contains  a very  unusual  map 
of  the  world  (between  pages  14  and  15)  which  pupils  should  study 
carefully.  It  may  be  a good  idea  to  give  them  an  outline  map  of  the 
world  without  any  names  or  other  marks  except  the  boundaries  of 
continents  and  possibly  a few  rivers  and  have  them  in  class,  if  necessary 
— to  make  sure  they  do  it  correctly  — use  the  map  of  the  world  in  the 
text  as  a basis  for  making  a corresponding  map  on  the  outline  furnished 
them.  Make  certain  that  every  pupil  understands  the  geographic 
terms  mentioned  in  Section  7,  page  13,  and  is  familiar  with  the  points 
of  the  compass.  The  discussion  in  Section  8 of  the  effects  of  geography 
on  human  progress  merely  suggests  general  conditions,  which  can  be 
illustrated  by  specific  examples,  and  should  be  brought  out  carefully 
as  various  peoples  are  taken  up  — those  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  peoples  of  medieval  Europe,  etc. 

Section  9.  Though  it  is  well  not  to  overstress  any  racial  or  other 
social  distinction  among  members  of  the  class,  yet  with  tact  illustra- 
tions of  different  races  mentioned  in  the  text  (pages  14  to  16)  can  be 
given  which  will  be  all  the  more  vivid  because  they  appear  in  person  in 
the  class  or  the  neighborhood. 

C.  Man  before  History 

It  is  relatively  unprofitable  to  spend  any  great  amount  of  time  in 
describing  prehistoric  life,  partly  because  such  descriptions  must  be 
more  or  less  imaginary  and  partly  because  „the  historic  period  has  so 
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much  in  it  that  the  wisdom  of  spending  much  time  on  earlier  man  is 
very  questionable.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  show  the  various  stages 
in  human  development  and  to  distinguish,  for  example,  between 
savagery,  barbarism,  and  civilization,  and  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
five  “ages”  of  economic  progress  are  still  represented  in  human  life 
today. 

Material  such  as  is  included  in  Sections  11  to  14  should  be  read 
for  impressions  rather  than  learned  for  specific  facts.  Do,  however, 
point  out  the  customs  and  institutions  which  primitive  man  passed  on 
to  the  days  of  civilization.  The  development  of  language,  for  example, 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Call  attention  in  class  to  the  way  the 
picture  forms  used  in  the  first  column  in  the  illustration  on  page  24 
gradually  became  more  like  the  letters  we  use  today.  If  the  teacher 
happens  to  know  something  about  Latin,  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to 
understand  some  of  these  transformations  than  if  he  does  not. 

Special  reports  on  the  first  five  “Subjects”  suggested  on  page  29 
would  offer  an  excellent  beginning  of  that  kind  of  activity.  Be  sure 
to  have  someone  make  a special  study  of  the  beginnings  of  writing  and 
counting. 

Section  16.  That  some  form  of  religion,  however  crude,  appears  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  human  race  is  a fact  worth  emphasizing  (special 
report  on  the  religion  of  primitive  peoples),  even  though  the  idea  that 
religion  and  morality  should  go  together  is  relatively  modern.  When 
ancient  people  heated  an  idol  red  hot  and  threw  children  into  its  arms, 
they  thought  they  were  doing  a worthy  act,  but  today  it  would  be 
criminal,  to  say  the  least.  The  crudeness  and  unpleasantness  of 
primitive  life  probably  encouraged  “religion”  of  a certain  kind,  since 
the  natural  inclination  would  be  to  propitiate  the  divinities  in  order 
that  they  might  make  life  a little  more  comfortable.  When  things 
are  going  well,  men  too  often  forget  their  obligations  to  their  fellow 
men  or  to  a higher  power. 

Section  17.  Very  likely  some  pupils  will  have  done  reading  that 
brought  them  into  contact  with  social  organizations  based  on  clans  or 
tribes.  Scottish  clans  have  been  commemorated  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  the  tribal  life  of  the  Hebrews  is  pictured  in  the  Old  Testament 
story. 

We  do  not  find  very  much  evidence  that  primitive  people  thought 
much  of  liberty  and  democracy.  If  a strong  ruler  demanded  un- 
questioning obedience  from  his  followers  as  a price  for  protecting 
them,  he  would  be  likely  to  get  it.  That  governments  derive  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  a theory  which  we  havf 
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accepted  without  very  much  study  as  to  its  correctness.  If  consent 
means  that  no  opposition  is  displayed,  that  is  one  thing ; if  it  means 
voluntary  acceptance  of  authority,  that  is  something  else.  In  times 
of  special  emergency  people  are  much  more  likely  to  accept  the  promises 
of  a dictator  than  when  no  such  emergency  exists.  In  that  respect 
some  interesting  parallels  might  be  drawn  between  dictatorships  and 
absolute  government  in  primitive  times  and  our  own  day. 

The  thought  questions  on  page  28  may  help  in  understanding  why 
people  differ  in  opinion.  Changes  are  not  always  beneficial  to  all 
people.  When  the  electric  railroad  came  to  a community,  the  old- 
time  stagecoach  passed  out  of  business.  When  automobiles  became 
common,  there  was  much  less  need  for  many  of  the  motormen,  con- 
ductors, and  other  workers  on  the  electric  railroads,  and  their  jobs 
fell  out  from  under  them.  Change  almost  inevitably  hurts  somebody. 
Those  who  are  likely  to  be  hurt  by  change  may  be  perfectly  sincere  in 
opposing  it  without  realizing  that  they  are  essentially  selfish. 

Does  an  advance  in  civilization  make  everybody  happier?  Not 
necessarily.  Some  may  prefer  the  simple  life,  with  few  luxuries  and 
no  agitation  and  excitement.  Some  may  even  think  that  what  the 
majority  calls  great  improvements  are  not  worth  having. 

In  the  early  days  of  a term,  it  is  seldom  as  easy  as  at  later  times  to 
make  arrangements  for  dramatizations,  the  drawing  of  sketches  and 
cartoons,  and  other  supplementary  activities.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
leave  that  sort  of  thing,  and  also  most  assignments  for  supplementary 
reports,  for  units  beyond  the  first.  Volunteers,  however,  may  feel 
enough  interest  right  at  the  start  to  undertake  some  of  the  “Subjects” 
or  “Projects”  suggested  on  pages  29  and  31. 

The  “Ideas  to  Stay  with  Us”  and  the  “Names  and  Terms  We 
Should  Understand”  may  be  used  very  effectively  for  review  and  as 
the  basis  for  oral  quizzes,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  “Ideas,”  for  brief  talks 
that  show  whether  a pupil  has  or  has  not  mastered  the  particular  point 
or  points  which  he  has  been  asked  to  consider.  It  may  be  helpful  if 
each  day  the  “Names  and  Terms”  which  come  into  that  day’s,  work 
as  new  are  stressed  at  that  time,  rather  than  left  entirely  for  later 
consideration.  The  writer  alsd  likes  the  idea,  when  time  permits,  of 
using  the  greater  part  of  one  period  at  the  close  of  the  study  of  a unit 
for  a summary  review  of  the  whole  unit  orally,  before  going  on  with  the 
next  unit.  Usually  this  summary  review  is  followed  by  a written  test 
on  the  unit,  requiring  the  greater  part  of  one  class  period.  Units  I and 
II,  however,  may  be  combined  as  a basis  for  the  first  full-period  written 
test. 
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The  table  of  General  Trends  in  World  Progress  on  page  30  is  one 
which  can  be  made  very  helpful  in  tracing  the  development  of  govern- 
ment, society,  and  other  items  from  various  times,  if  it  is  followed 
through  carefully.  Each  pupil  will  do  well  to  draw  up  a table  of  this 
kind  for  himself  and  should  be  encouraged  to  express  in  his  own  words 
the  ideas  he  wishes  to  enter  in  it.  To  make  sure,  however,  that  the 
essential  points  are  listed,  certain  pupils  may  be  assigned  to  copy  on 
the  blackboard  the  entries  they  have  prepared  for  their  own  chart 
with  reference  to  the  items  covered  by  the  table.  Then  these  can  be 
made  the  ground  for  discussion,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  pupils  will 
improve  the  entries  they  have  made  for  themselves. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  I (Pages  1-9) 

A . 1.  History  is  the  story  of  what  people  have  done  or  experienced 
in  the  past  and  of  the  way  the  events  of  the  past  have  produced  our 
present  world.  History  is  the  story  of  the  way  the  world  came  to  be 
what  it  is. 

2.  Social  studies  are  studies  that  deal  with  the  associations  and 
activities  of  human  beings.  Other  social  studies  than  history  include  : 
geography,  civics,  economics,  sociology. 

3.  a.  Gives  acquaintance  with  the  past. 

b.  Helps  to  understand  people. 

c.  Encourages  us  to  seek  the  truth. 

d.  Has  great  cultural  value. 

e.  Offers  profitable  and  pleasant  way  to  spend  leisure. 

/.  Helps  to  set  up  high  ideals. 

4.  (Answers  will  vary.)  What  kind  of  government  is  best  for  a 
nation  ; why  it  has  the  kind  it  does  have ; why  all  people  do  not  have 
the  same  opportunities  and  privileges ; why  nations  are  not  always 
friendly  toward  one  another  ; etc. 

Anyone  who  gets  from  history  the  benefits  listed  above  cannot 
help  acquiring  a more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
his  time  and  gaining  a fairer  attitude  toward  his  fellow-beings. 

5.  a.  First-hand  kinds  of  information,  such  as  weapons  and  tools, 
legal  documents,  letters,  diaries,  photographs,  etc. 

b.  Stories  written  by  those  who  have  studied  original  sources  or 
compiled  from  earlier  writings. 

6.  A fact  is  a condition  or  circumstance  whose  occurrence  is  accepted 
by  all  intelligent  people ; a theory  is  a belief  or  supposition  about 
something. 
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7.  A knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  get  events  in  their  proper 
relations. 

8.  60  seconds  make  a minute  10  years  make  a decade 

60  minutes  make  an  hour  10  decades  make  a century 

24  hours  make  a day  10  centuries  make  a millennium 

365i  days  make  a year 

9.  Greeks  — first  Olympiad,  776  b.c. 

Romans  — supposed  founding  of  city  of  Rome,  753  b.c. 

Hebrews  — supposed  year  of  creation 
Christians  — supposed  year  of  Christ’s  birth 
(b.c.  = Before  Christ;  a.d.  = Anno  Domini) 

Mohammedans  — the  Hegira,  622  a.d. 

10. 

4 ‘112 

0 I I I ■< B.C.  I A.D. — >-  | 4 7 0 

o | | | | 19  7 0 

0 2 6 0 

11.  a.  European,  American,  Asiatic,  World,  etc. 

b.  political  — deals  with  government  and  its  activities 
military  — deals  with  wars  : causes,  events,  results 

religious  — deals  with  men’s  associations  growing  out  of  their 
idea  of  God  and  His  service 

economic  — deals  with  men’s  occupations  and  ways  of  making  a 
living 

social  — deals  with  men’s  relations  in  families  or  other  groups 

c.  ancient  — from  the  beginning  of  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (about  500  a.d.) 

medieval  — • from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  discovery  of  America 

modern  — the  story  of  the  nations  now  leading  in  world  affairs 

d.  Many  events  affected  people  in  several  ways  at  the  same  time, 
and  different  causes  helped  to  bring  about  the  same  events. 

B.  1.  Changes  in  the  earth’s  form  and  surface  are  very  slow. 

2.  Skeletons  of  animals ; fossils ; evidences  of  the  movement  of 
glaciers ; etc. 

3.  Use  maps  following  pages  14  and  638  of  the  textbook. 

4.  a.  Nearness  to  large  bodies  of  water  helps  to  interest  people 
in  commerce. 

b.  Ocean  currents  and  other  influences  upon  climate  create  differ- 
ent conditions  in  the  same  latitudes  in  various  continents. 

c.  River  valleys  usually  contain  fertile  soil,  which  encourages 
agriculture. 
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d.  Supplies  of  metals  and  minerals 
(coal,  iron,  gold,  etc.)  have  much  influence 
on  a nation’s  industrial  life. 

5.  2,000,000,000.  China,  Japan,  and 
India. 

6.  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro.  The 
Mongolian  may  include  the  Malay  and 
American  Indian. 

7.  (See  Table.) 

8.  Mediterranean,  Alpine,  Nordic. 

9.  (Figures  given  are,  of  course, 
estimates.) 


Race  or 
Color 

Numbers 

Locations 

White  or 
Caucasian 

825,000,000 

North  Africa ; 
Europe ; America ; 
Western  Asia 

Yellow  or 
Mongolian 

680,000,000 

Asia 

Black  or 
Negro 

210,000,000 

Central  Africa ; 
North  America 

Brown  or 
Malay 

104,500,000 

Oceania 

Red  or 
Indian 

30,000,000 

America 

C.  1.  a. 

Savagery : 

man  is  dependent 

entirely  upon  what  nature  furnishes. 

b.  Barbarism : man  maintains  flocks 
and  herds  but  has  little  control  over 
natural  conditions. 

c.  Civilization : man  exercises  a pur- 
poseful control  over  nature. 

2.  a.  Hunting  and  fishing : man  lives 
upon  fish  and  game  and  things  growing 
wild  in  the  fields. 
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b.  Pastoral:  man  domesticates  some  animals  and  makes  them  go 
with  him  from  place  to  place. 

c.  Agricultural:  man  plants  crops  and  settles  down  in  a definite 
place  to  take  care  of  them. 

d.  Handicraft  or  manufacturing:  man  makes  tools,  hatchets, 

clothing,  baskets,  etc.,  at  first  by  hand. 

e.  Industrial:  man  uses  machinery  and  carries  on  much  business 
on  a large  scale. 

The  ages  pass  gradually  from  one  to  another  and  early  occupations 
are  continued  in  later  ages. 

3.  a.  Short,  stoop-shouldered,  with  shaggy  hair,  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  some  animals. 

b.  Skins  for  clothing ; caves  for  shelter ; use  of  his  mind  to  improve 
conditions. 

c.  Skulls  and  bones  probably  from  human  beings;  tools  and 
weapons  formerly  used. 


4. 


Age 

Characteristic  Features 

Old  Stone 
or 

Paleolithic 

Chipped  stones,  called  fist  hatchets,  were  used  very  early. 
Knives,  daggers,  spearheads,  arrow-heads,  and  chisels  made 
from  stone,  and  needles  made  from  bones  or  tusks  of  animals. 
Men  lived  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Man  discovered 
how  to  use  fire,  tame  some  animals,  and  sometimes  could 
draw  well. 

New  Stone 
or 

Neolithic 

Knives  and  hatchets  were  ground  and  polished  so  as  to  be 
sharper  and  look  better.  Men  became  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds, domesticating  many  animals.  Animals’  flesh  was 
used  for  food  and  hides  or  fur  for  clothing  or  tents.  Agri- 
culture was  developed  — perhaps  by  women  at  first.  Set- 
tled life  began. 

Metal 

Had  its  first  known  appearance  in  Egypt  and  western  Asia. 
Copper  was  first  used,  probably,  then  tin.  Later  the  two 
were  put  together  to  make  bronze.  About  1500  b.c.  men 
learned  to  use  iron.  Those  who  could  do  so  at  first  had  a 
great  advantage  over  those  who  could  not.  Handicraft  or 
manufacturing  age  now  was  possible. 

5.  a.  Makes  possible  : comfort,  protection,  cooking  of  food  making 
pottery,  working  metals. 
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b.  Extended  man’s  control  over  nature ; enabled  him  to  live  more 
comfortably ; helped  to  provide  food  and  clothing  more  readily. 

6.  a.  Feelings  were  expressed  by  certain  kinds  of  noises  or  gestures ; 
in  time  certain  sounds  signified  definite  ideas. 

b.  Primitive  people  used  pictures  of  people,  animals,  and  things  to 
suggest  deeds  or  events.  Sometimes  such  pictures  are  used  in  a 
rebus. 

c.  Once  many  centuries  ago,  as  you  no  doubt  already  know,  there 
lived  a king  who  in  the  art  of  manly  combat  played  his  part  with  such 
high  courage  that  his  fame  for  valor  won  for  him  the  name  of  Richard 
of  the  Lion  Heart.  Some  day  you’ll  read  a story  told  by  troubadours 
in  days  of  old  of  how  King  Richard  fell  a prey  to  cruel  foes  while  on 
his  way  back  from  his  great  crusade  alone;  how  into  prison  he  was 
thrown  and  held  a captive  night  and  day. 

d.  Simplified  symbols  took  the  place  of  the  original  pictures  used 
to  express  ideas  and  sounds.  At  first  such  symbols  represented  sylla- 
bles, and  later  single  sounds. 

e.  Some  words  very  commonly  used,  like  “father”  and  “mother,” 
are  spelled  in  more  or  less  like  fashion  in  several  languages. 

/.  (Any  four  or  five  will  do.) 

g.  Counting  was  done  on  the  fingers  or  toes.  Distances  were  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  some  part  of  the  body. 

7.  a.  Man’s  thought  in  regard  to  a power  greater  than  himself. 

b.  Nature  worship  — reverence  given  to  the  sun,  moon,  springs, 
trees,  or  other  objects  of  nature. 

Polytheism  — a belief  in  many  gods. 

Ancestor  worship  — ancestors  of  a person  or  family  might  be  looked 
upon  after  they  were  dead  as  if  they  were  gods. 

Relation  to  morals  — frequently  had  little  connection  with  morals. 

8.  a.  Was  the  first  unit  of  human  relationship ; sometimes  patriar- 
chal, sometimes  matriarchal. 

b.  Clan  or  gens,  tribe,  nation. 

c.  (1)  Groups  of  people  always  need  someone  to  lead  and  protect 
them. 

(2)  Absolute  monarchy  — one  man,  a chief  or  a king,  possessed  all 
power. 

9.  Control  over  forces  of  nature ; ways  of  expressing  ideas ; 
religious  activities ; family  life ; association  in  larger  groups ; 
government.  Many  conveniences  and  comforts  which  we  consider 
important,  however,  have  come  into  use  within  relatively  recent 
times. 
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UNIT  II.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  OUR  CIVILIZATION 

(Pages  32-74) 

Unit  I dealt  with  fundamental  facts  and  principles  which  every 
student  of  history  should  understand  in  order  to  place  his  characters 
and  events  in  their  proper  setting.  Now  we  come  to  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  civilized  peoples  who  are  our  direct  cultural  ancestors. 
To  make  these  seem  real,  an  understanding  of  the  geography  of  the 
Near  East  is  important.  The  facts  about  rivers,  deserts,  and  the  like, 
which  have  not  changed  greatly  in  6000  years,  can  be  contrasted  with 
differences  in  means  of  communication  to  bring  out  ways  in  which  the 
Near  East  of  ancient  times  is  both  like  and  unlike  the  Near  East  of 
today. 

In  the  study  of  this  unit  do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  time-charts 
at  the  top  of  pages  4-7.  There  one  can  get  a striking  view  in  a small 
compass  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  outstanding 
characteristics  of  their  activities. 

Section  18.  In  line  with  a suggestion  in  small  type  at  the  bottom 
of  page  35,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
ancient  nations  of  the  Near  East  would  be  included  within  a stretch 
east  to  west  of  approximately  1300  miles.  A similar  region  in  the 
United  States  would  reach  about  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  importance  of  river  valleys  as  places  for  the  beginnings  of  civ- 
ilization should  be  emphasized  and  perhaps  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  other  great  river  valleys  in  Asia  — the  Yangtse  and  the  Hwang, 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  — early  civilizations  grew  up  to  which  we  pay 
little  attention  because  they  have  contributed  comparatively  little  to 
our  own  life  or  to  one  another’s.  Nevertheless,  people  made  much 
progress  there.  Perhaps  river  valleys  in  themselves  do  not  seem  as 
significant  to  a nation’s  welfare  today  as  they  once  did,  but  we  need 
the  products  of  the  soil  of  the  rich  river  valleys  in  order  to  live. 

Section  19.  The  story  of  ancient  Egypt  can  hardly  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting if  presented  properly.  The  hieroglyphics,  pictures  of  statues, 
pyramids,  and  Sphinx,  the  remarkable  panel  showing  the  young  King 
“ Tut  ” and  his  queen  on  page  41  — all  have  a peculiar  interest.  Here, 
too,  we  should  begin  to  use  regularly  the  time-graphs.  The  first 
three  — on  pages  37,  38,  and  39  — show  outstanding  movements  or 
events  by  millenniums,  and  the  remainder  by  centuries. 

Trying  to  remember  the  names  of  many  pharaohs  is  a waste  of  time. 
Menes  and  Khufu  should  make  their  own  impression  on  pupils’  minds 
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with  very  little  trouble.  They  were  absolute  monarchs,  and  probably 
needed  to  be,  in  their  day.  Even  yet  Egypt  has  not  been  any  too 
successful  in  governing  itself.  The  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  have  a 
significance  because  under  them  the  Hebrews  came  into  Egypt. 
Queen  Hatshepsut,  the  first  of  her  kind,  should  interest  the  girls  at 
least,  and  anyone  else  who  likes  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
place  of  women  in  public  life.  The  time-graphs  on  pages  51,  113,  161 
indicate  the  nations  that  were  rising  to  power  at  times  when  Egypt 
and  other  Near  Eastern  nations  were  going  down. 

Section  20.  The  “slave  who  rose  to  a high  position  in  ancient 
Egypt/’  suggested  by  the  first  thought  question  at  the  end  of  the 
section,  was,  of  course,  Joseph.  The  Bible  story  of  his  career  will  be 
familiar  to  many  pupils.  Very  likely  a person  who  has  some  educa- 
tion when  most  people  do  not  will  rise  more  rapidly  to  a place  of 
prominence  than  when  almost  everybody  has  a considerable  measure 
of  education. 

Section  21.  Pupils  are  usually  very  much  interested  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics and  their  interpretation.  This  Egyptian  writing  is  worth 
attention  as  a background  for  the  later  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
table  on  page  24  should  be  again  brought  into  use  when  the  hiero- 
glyphics are  discussed  and  further  use  made  of  the  pictures  on  pages  44, 
45,  and  elsewhere.  The  picture  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  on  page  43  is,  of 
course,  too  small  to  permit  the  distinguishing  of  the  separate  symbols 
in  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  writing.  Pupils  like  to  know  about  it, 
however. 

Egyptian  religion,  too,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Emphasize  the 
thought  that  among  the  Egyptians,  even  more  than  among  the  He- 
brews,  the  teaching  of  a future  life  was  particularly  stressed.  The  belief 
in  a future  life  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  one  of  the  strong  incentives  toward 
right  conduct  in  life  on  earth.  Ptobably  the  masses  of  the  Egyptian 
people  were  no  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  any  other  country,  but 
their  best  thinkers  certainly  achieved  a high  stage  in  religious  and 
moral  ideals. 

Project  3 on  page  72  should  be  assigned  only  to  one  of  the  more 
capable  pupils,  to  be  considered  and  completed  as  the  work  of  this  unit 
goes  on.  The  number  and  frequency  of  special  reports  and  other 
assignments  should  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  class  to  do  more 
than  study  the  adopted  textbook  and  upon  the  time  available  for 
individuals  to  do  outside  reading  and  investigation.  Teachers  should 
insist  that  special  reports  be  based  on  something  else  than  the  regular 
textbook.  The  purpose  of  such  reports  is  not  to  tell  the  class  what 
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everybody  can  find  in  the  textbook  but  to  supply  information  which 
will  illustrate  or  supplement  that  in  the  text.  It  is  more  important  in 
the  early  days  of  the  study  of  any  subject  that  pupils  shall  learn  how 
to  use  the  textbook  effectively  than  that  they  should  be  asked  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  reading  in  other  books,  but  supplementary  reading 
should  be  recommended  right  from  the  beginning. 

Probably  no  relics  of  ancient  times  are  more  familiar  than  the  Great 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids.  Pupils  should  realize  that  the  picture  on 
page  47  gives  a much  more  accurate  impression  of  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  Sphinx  than  many  textbook  pictures  do,  since  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx  has  been  comparatively  recent  and 
earlier  photos  did  not  show  them  at  all. 

Section  22.  The  overlapping  of  some  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
kingdoms  is  well  indicated  by  the  map  on  page  48,  which  suggests  how 
the  first  Babylonian  Empire  reached  the  Mediterranean.  Assyria 
extended  its  conquests  until  not  only  its  original  land  but  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  much  country  to  the  north  was  under  its 
control. 

Hammurabi’s  code,  but  not  very  much  else  among  the  early  Baby- 
lonians, deserves  special  attention.  The  Assyrians’  cruelty  as  warriors 
may  be  stressed  and  attention  called  to  the  captivity  of  the  north- 
ern Ten  Tribes  of  the  Hebrews.  The  story  of  Sennacherib,  as  told 
in  II  Kings  XVIII,  XIX  and  in  Byron’s  poem  is  usually  very 
interesting  to  pupils,  as  are  the  historical  elements  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

Section  23.  Reference  to  the  progress  in  manufactures  and  business 
among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  will  add  to  the  impression  that 
the  ancients  were  real  people  and  not  mere  names  in  a book.  Probably 
business  methods  among  these  ancient  peoples  were  more  advanced 
than  those  used  in  the  English  colonies  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  the  English  settlers  came  into  a new  country,  they  virtually  had 
to  establish  a financial  system  from  the  ground  up. 

Section  24.  Bring  out  the  reasons  why  we  have  so  little  left  of 
ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  architecture  as  compared  with  the 
amount  remaining  to  us  from  ancient  Egyptian  life.  Try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  any  recent  discoveries  made  by  those  engaged  in  excava- 
tions of  very  early  cities ; some  older  than  any  previously  discovered 
are  believed  to  have  been  unearthed  within  very  recent  years.  Notice 
also  the  Assyrian  “books”  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  papyrus  rolls  of 
Egypt.  Each  of  them  represents  a separate  step  toward  civilization 
made  by  people  who  were  enterprising  enough  to  develop  means  of 
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recording  and  preserving  records  and  ideas.  Raise  the  question  as  to 
the  respects  in  which  our  own  ways  of  doing  those  things  are  superior 
to  those  of  ancient  times.  Will  such  books  as  those  we  are  studying 
now  be  as  well  preserved  2500  years  hence? 

The  origin  of  astronomy  and  means  of  counting  time  should  also  be 
emphasized.  Pupils  will  probably  realize  that  some  today  believe  in 
lucky  stars,  in  planting  crops  at  a certain  stage  of  the  moon,  and  in 
consulting  fortune-tellers  to  discover  something  about  the  future. 
Foretelling  eclipses  shows  a rather  advanced  stage  of  learning,  because 
it  involves  a very  exact  understanding  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  of  means  of  reckoning.  Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  60  as  a basis  for  reckoning  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is  a common 
denominator  for  several  more  numbers  than  100  is.  It  is  evenly 
divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  12,  15,  20,  and  30. 

The  time-graph  on  page  54  contains  many  interesting  names.  Here 
in  the  same  century  lived  two  great  religious  teachers  of  southern  and 
eastern  Asia,  about  whom  we  have  not  said  very  much  as  yet.  The 
kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  its  height  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century,  and  then  we  have  the  greatest  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia. 
Side  by  side,  from  the  viewpoint  of  time,  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Rome  were  building  civilizations  which  had  much  influence  upon 
later  centuries. 

Section  25.  The  attention  given  to  Persia  should  be  extensive 
enough  to  recognize  it  as  the  first  world  empire  and  as  being  bound 
together  by  systems  of  roads  and  postal  service.  The  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  which  underlies  the  religious  teaching  of  many 
peoples,  is  well  emphasized  in  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster.  The  trade 
name  Mazda  for  an  electric  bulb,  which  many  pupils  will  have  seen, 
will  help  to  vivify  Persian  religion.  The  reason  why  Persian  power 
was  relatively  short  and  Persia,  or  Iran,  today  is  relatively  unimportant 
apparently  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  a period  it  had  a succession  of  strong 
rulers,  but  after  that  line  of  rulers  disappeared,  the  people  as  a whole 
were  helpless. 

Two  reasons  why  ancient  monarchs  often  kept  themselves  apart 
from  their  people  were:  (1)  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  their  supposed 
divine  ancestry  and  (2)  to  surround  themselves  with  a sense  of  mystery 
and  awe  which  would  add  to  the  respect  they  could  demand  from  their 
people. 

Section  26.  The  attention  given  to  Hebrew  history  can  properly 
be  limited  to  one  class  session,  but  teachers  should  be  sure  to  stress  the 
fact  that  Hebrew  history  is  as  real  as  any  other.  The  old  notion  that 
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there  was  a distinction  between  “sacred”  and  “profane”  history, 
which  formerly  caused  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  looked 
upon  as  something  different  from  the  history  of  other  people,  was 
unfortunate,  in  that  it  led  some  to  exclude  Bible  history  from  the 
history  of  the  world  in  general.  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon  deserve 
a place  in  this  book  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  The  unpleasant  experi- 
ences of  the  Jewish  people  through  war  and  captivity  probably  have 
helped  to  create  a strong  sentiment  among  them  against  war  and  in 
favor  of  peace. 

Section  27.  The  idea  of  one  God,  and  the  Bible,  not  only  as  a record, 
in  part,  of  ancient  peoples  but  as  a summary  of  ancient  religious 
thought,  are  Hebrew  contributions  that  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. Pupils  will  be  interested  in  the  first  four  verses  of  Genesis 
in  Hebrew  shown  on  page  60,  and  in  the  different  way  written  language 
was  put  together  among  some  ancient  peoples  as  compared  with  the 
forms  with  which  we  are  today  familiar.  Perhaps  some  pupil  will  be 
able  to  read  it  in  Hebrew.  The  rendering  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
into  English  pronunciation  might  be  differently  expressed  by  some,  in  a 
few  instances,  than  the  way  it  is  rendered  on  page  60,  for  it  is  often  next 
to  impossible  to  express  in  English  letters  the  exact  sounds  of  letters 
from  some  other  languages,  especially  those  of  a different  class  of 
language. 

If  the  discussion  of  “inspiration,”  as  suggested  on  page  61,  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  controversies  about  religion,  the  question  should 
be  overlooked.  Yet  most  pupils  who  have  thought  at  all  will 
sometimes  wonder  how  inspiration  comes  to  any  writer,  religious  or 
otherwise. 

Section  28.  Their  widespread  commerce  and  the  distribution  of  an 
alphabet  are  the  two  outstanding  ideas  to  be  connected  with  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  The  Phoenicians  would  find  an  extensive  market 
for  tin  in  the  making  of  bronze,  for  by  their  time  the  Age  of  Metals 
had  become  the  Age  of  Bronze  for  several  of  the  leading  Near  East 
peoples.  The  Age  of  Iron  began  a little  later  for  most  of  them,  for  it 
Was  among  the  Hittites  that  apparently  iron  was  first  used  in  a prac- 
tical  way.  Perhaps  Great  Britain  comes  the. nearest  of  any  modern 
nation  to  being  like  the  Phoenicians  because  of  its  extensive  foreign 
trade.  Great  Britain,  however,  has  a much  wider  variety  in  its  indus- 
trial and  economic  life  than  the  Phoenicians  did.  For  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  we  should  turn  again  to  page  24,  so  as  to  see  how  its  forms 
and  letters  could  be  easily  changed  into  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
later  by  the  Romans.  To  enumerate  the  number  of  words  beginning 
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with  “c”  that  are  connected  with  Phoenicia  is  perhaps  interesting 
rather  than  important ; yet  it  may  help  to  list  such  terms  as  commerce, 
colonies,  cedar,  copper,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Cornwall,  Carthage,  Cadiz, 
and  perhaps  others. 

Section  29.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  in  history  about  the  Arame- 
ans,  Syrians,  and  the  Hittites  as  about  the  other  people  who  have 
previously’ been  mentioned  or  are  referred  to  in  this  section.  In  their 
time,  however,  they  played  a lively  part  and  probably  they  were 
unlucky  in  not  having  someone  to  record  their  accomplishments  or  not 
taking  enough  interest  to  do  so  themselves.  Lay  stress  on  Damascus 
as  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  with  a continuous  history,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Aramaic  language  was  widely  spoken  throughout  the 
western  portion  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  Some  phrases  in  Aramaic 
are  in  the  Bible. 

Lydia  as  the  nation  first  to  make  coinage  common,  and  Crete  as  an 
early  center  of  high  civilization  should  at  least  be  mentioned.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  whether  peoples  who  become  highly  civilized 
lose  their  ability  to  defend  themselves.  So  many  examples  of  that 
tendency  can  be  found  in  history  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  it. 
At  least,  highly  civilized  people  may  become  soft  in  their  living,  unwill- 
ing to  exert  themselves  even  in  their  own  defense,  and  so  anxious  to 
have  peace  that  they  may  enjoy  their  civilization,  that  they  will  not 
realize  until  too  late  their  danger  from  people  who  do  not  feel  that 
way. 

Section  30.  There  will  not  be  time  to  give  more  than  passing  men- 
tion to  the  other  ancient  civilizations,  which  in  some  cases  reached  a 
high  stage  of  progress  as  soon  as  the  nations  of  the  Near  East.  Many 
pupils  will  have  heard  of  the  Mayas,  and  will  be  interested  to  discover 
that  their  ancient  civilization,  as  well  as  that  of  India  and  China,  was 
well  advanced  for  ancient  times,  though  it  contributed  practically 
nothing  to  our  day. 

Section  31.  An  excellent  summary  of  outstanding  ideas  developed 
in  this  unit  will  be  furnished  by  pointing  out  how  the  lands  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  contributed  in  turn  from  their  civilization  to  the 
peoples  living  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean became  for  many  centuries  the  center  of  civilization  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  reached  about  2400  miles  from  east  to  west, 
as  far  as  from  Boston  to  El  Paso,  or  from  Indianapolis  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  north  to 
south,  the  width  of  the  Mediterranean  at  certain  points  would  be 
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represented  by  the  distance  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Section  32.  A feature  to  be  emphasized  in  the  study  of  this  unit  is 
the  gifts  of  the  ancient  world  to  modern  life.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  to  have  the  tabulations  on  pages  69  and  70  memorized,  and  yet 
there  is  little  there  which  should  offer  any  particular  difficulty. 
Having  done  this,  entries  in  the  chart  of  Trends  in  World  Progress  can 
readily  be  made  as  a closing  summary  of  the  contributions  of  the 
ancient  Orient  in  general  which  carried  civilization  further  along  than 
prehistoric  man  had  taken  it. 

Of  course  Egypt  and  Babylonia  in  building  up  their  own  civilization 
had  no  thought  that  we  of  today  would  get  any  benefit  from  it ; yet 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  them  credit  for  what  they 
did  do.  Very  few  of  the  great  achievements  and  inventions  today  are 
made  with  any  thought  of  posterity,  but  rather  with  the  comfort 
which  they  may  provide  for  living  men  and  women.  If  we  only  knew 
the  names  of  the  men  who  first  discovered  how  to  work  in  certain 
materials  and  who  developed  an  organized  calendar,  probably  we 
ought  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  geniuses  in  which  Fulton,  Morse, 
and  Edison  belong. 

Projects.  The  maps  in  the  text  will  furnish  plenty  of  material  for 
Project  1,  suggested  on  page  72.  An  outline  map  or  a rough  sketch 
map  should  be  made  by  every  pupil,  to  help  him  get  in  proper  geo- 
graphical association  the  names  of  the  nations  of  ancient  times.  The 
exact  boundaries  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  at  their  greatest 
extent  are  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  there  is  some  interest  in 
being  able  to  show  the  rise  and  fall,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  territory  of  the  various  great  powers  of  ancient  times.  We  may 
suggest  again  that  very  properly  each  member  of  the  class  should  be 
asked  to  work  up  at  least  one  of  the  “Subjects”  or  “Projects.” 

Pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  exact  dates  in  the  study  of  this 
unit.  Those  given  on  page  71  are  enough  to  serve  as  centers  around 
which  other  events  can  be  grouped.  A proper  sense  of  time  relation, 
however,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  civilizations  should  some- 
how be  produced. 

In  planning  for  review,  use  Project  10  or  11  or  both.  Pupils  who 
enjoy  reading  will  find  pleasure  in  almost  any  one  of  the  suggested 
works  of  historical  fiction.  If  such  work  is  allowed  to  be  voluntary, 
with  special  credit  given  to  those  who  in  some  positive  fashion  give 
evidence  of  their  reading,  results  are  likely  to  be  the  most  happy  and 
successful. 
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ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  II  (Pages  11-21) 

A.  1.  Use  maps  in  text. 

2.  a.  They  were  the  locations  of  much  of  the  fertile  land  and  pro- 
vided means  of  transportation. 

b.  Horses,  camels,  or  donkeys,  singly  or  in  caravans,  going  back  and 
forth  through  Palestine  and  Syria. 

c.  The  region  reaching  from  northern  Egypt  north  through  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  and  southeast  through  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley. 

d.  The  picture  refers  to  the  annual  flooding  of  the  Nile,  which 
leaves  a deposit  of  fertile  soil  in  which  abundant  crops  are  grown. 

B.  1.  a.  The  union  of  several  towns  or  tribes  under  Menes  3400  b.c. 

b.  Pharaohs ; supposed  to  be  descended  from  gods  ; absolute  rulers 
theoretically,  though  often  influenced  by  priests  or  nobles. 

c.  Menes  united  the  tribes  in  the  Nile  valley  under  one  rule.  Khufu 
was  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Queen  Hat- 
shepsut  was  the  first  great  woman  ruler.  Thotmes  III  was  the  most 
successful  conqueror.  Rameses  II  oppressed  the  Hebrews.  Ikhnaton 
(Amenhotep  IV)  tried  to  set  up  the  rule  of  one  god.  Tutankhamen 
permitted  the  priests  to  restore^  the  old  religion ; his  tomb  contained 
relics  of  great  value.  (Any  four  of  these  would  be  acceptable.) 

2.  a.  (1)  Farmers  grew  wheat,  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

(2)  Skilled  workers  in  linen,  glass,  jewelry,  bronze,  copper,  and  gold. 

(3)  Merchants  and  traders  carried  on  business  and  commerce. 

(4)  Professional  people,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scribes, 

fo. 


c.  It  was  not  expected,  but  a bright  boy  might  sometimes  become  a 
priest,  or  a merchant  become  a noble. 

d.  Among  upper  classes  they  could  appear  in  public  and  own  prop- 
erty; among  lower  classes  they  had  to  work  hard. 
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3.  a.  To  resurvey  land  after  the  Nile  floods  washed  away  boundary 
marks. 

b.  Had  a calendar  of  twelve  months  with  thirty  days  each  and  five 
sacred  days  ; calendar  was  inaccurate  because  of  no  allowance  for  leap 
year. 

c.  Limited  mainly  to  priests  and  members  of  royal  families ; little 
literature  has  been  preserved. 

d.  Hieroglyphics  (priest  writing)  — pictures  of  birds  and  animals 
and  other  symbols  to  represent  ideas. 

Hieratic  — a simplified  form  of  hieroglyphics  used  by  priests. 

Demotic  — still  further  simplified  writing  used  by  the  people  at 
large. 

Rosetta  Stone  — a stone  containing  the  same  inscription  in  three 
languages,  permitting  the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

Papyrus  — a reed  growing  in  the  Nile  which  when  cut  into  strips, 
laid  crosswise,  and  pressed  down,  became  paper. 

e.  (Answers  will  vary.)  Worshiped  the  sun  as  the  highest  of  gods  ; 
treated  certain  animals  as  sacred ; believed  in  a future  life  and  the 
care  of  the  body  after  death. 

/.  They  preserved  the  body  of  a dead  person  so  that  its  spirit  or 
"double”  could  return.  One  of  their  few  pieces  of  literature  which 
have  been  preserved  contains  a list  of  sins  which  the  soul  should  be 
prepared  to  declare  before  the  judges  had  not  been  committed  by  it. 
Believed  that  one’s  life  here  has  much  to  do  with  his  happiness  in  the 
world  beyond. 

g.  The  picture  shows  the  mummy  of  a dead  person  being  presented 
to  the  gods  of  future  life  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  deceased  has 
conducted  himself  properly.  Figures  of  men  with  animal’s  heads  were 
often  used  to  represent  gods. 

h.  Amenhotep  IV,  or  Ikhnaton,  found  the  idea  too  advanced  for 
most  of  the  people.  His  son-in-law,  Tutankhamen,  allowed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  religion. 

4.  Most  structures  were  of  stone,  with  columns  of  great  size. 
The  great  majority  of  such  buildings  were  either  temples  or  tombs. 
Enormous  size  was  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
structures. 

5.  The  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx  at  Gizeh ; temples  at  Karnak  and 
Luxor  ; the  Avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  at  Karnak  ; obelisks. 

6.  In  the  upper  right  we  see  the  slaves  at  work,  lifting  stones  into 
place  or  busy  at  some  other  task.  In  the  lower  right  is  a track,  which 
may  have  been  used  in  hauling  the  stones  needed  in  building  thq 
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pyramid.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  the  Egyptian  king,  who  is 
watching  the  work.  He  is  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  attendants  and 
slaves.  At  the  left  we  see  several  jugs,  probably  containing  water, 
which,  judging  from  the  action  of  the  little  boy,  were  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

C.  1. 


People 

Notable  Characteristics 
or  Facts 

Famous  Rulers 
and  Their  Deeds 

Sumerians 
(Sumer  and 
Akkad) 

Came  into  valley  about  4000 
b.c.  ; built  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  used  wheels. 

Conquered  by  Semite  chief 
named  Sargon  (2750  b.c.). 

Babylonians 

Made  Babylon  their  capital; 
extended  conquests  to  the 
Mediterranean  (see  map). 

Hammurabi  (2100  b.c.)  put 
up  new  buildings,  improved 
irrigation,  established  good 
government,  compiled  first 
known  code  of  laws. 

Assyrians 

Nineveh  their  capital;  con- 
quered entire  valley  and 
westward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  to  Egypt; 
learned  from  Hittites  how 
to  use  iron. 

Boasted  about  cruelty  to  pris- 
oners and  conquered;  Sar- 
gon II  carried  Northern 
Kingdom  of  Hebrews  into 
captivity  (722  b.c.)  ; Assur- 
banipal  collected  a large 
library. 

Chaldeans 
(later  Baby- 
lonians) 

Overthrew  Assyrians ; were 
conquered  by  Persia  (539 

B.C.). 

N ebuchadnezzar  (604-56 1 ) 

most  famous  king ; built 
Hanging  Gardens ; carried 
captive  Southern  Hebrew 
Kingdom  (586). 

2.  a.  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  in  ancient  times  was  famous  for  its 
fertility ; grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  grown. 

b.  Assyrians  made  fine  jewelry,  pottery,  metal  work,  cloth,  tapestry, 
and  carpets. 

c.  Centered  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh ; commerce  carried  on  with 
India  by  water  and  overland  to  India,  China,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

d.  Commercial  law  developed ; records  kept  of  transactions ; seals 
used  by  property  owners ; banking  started. 

3.  a.  Buildings  constructed  mostly  of  clay ; temples  often  built  ip 
the  form  of  towers. 
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b.  Built  an  enormous  wall  around  Babylon  ; put  up  beautiful 
palaces  and  temples;  constructed  an  asphalt  pavement;  had  the 
Hanging  Gardens  constructed  to  please  his  Queen. 

c.  Clay  tablets  were  marked  with  an  iron  instrument  and  baked ; 
writing  called  cuneiform,  since  characters  used  were  wedge-shaped. 

An  inscription  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun  in  different  dialects  made 
possible  translation  of  cuneiform  writing. 

d.  Used  a system  of  counting  based  on  60 ; keeping  law  and  busi- 
ness records  required  education;  library  of  Assurbanipal  contained 
22,000  tablets. 

e.  They  were  very  superstitious ; believed  in  many  gods  and  evil 
spirits;  had  a flood  story  much  like  that  of  Noah. 

/.  Believed  in  lucky  stars  and  the  effect  of  stars  and  planets  on  a 
person’s  life;  “Chaldean”  astrology  popular  much  later  in  Europe; 
invented  the  “signs  of  the  zodiac”  ; division  of  time  into  weeks,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds  came  from  them. 

D.  1.  Persians  were  Indo-European  or  Aryan,  not  Semitic  or 
Hamitic. 

2.  At  its  greatest  extent  (3000  miles  from  east  to  west)  it  reached 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean  and  included  the  Nile  valley  and 
even  some  territory  in  Europe. 

Cyrus  conquered  the  Medes,  Lydia,  and  Babylon ; Cambyses. 
annexed  Egypt ; Darius  I added  part  of  India  and  conquered  territory 
in  Europe. 

3.  a.  Divided  into  20  provinces  with  a satrap  over  each  one ; agents 
called  “king’s  ears  and  eyes”  kept  watch  over  the  satraps. 

b.  Lived  luxuriously  but  often  justly;  might  not  be  approached 
without  special  permission. 

c.  Conquered  peoples  were  allowed  to  use  their  own  language  and 
religion  if  obedient  to  Persian  rule  and  paying  taxes. 

d.  Good  roads  connected  parts  of  the  Empire ; most  famous  was 
the  Royal  Road  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  1500  miles  long ; regular  postal 
service  over  this  route,  with  relays  of  horses. 

4.  a.  Zoroaster  (Zarathustra)  (perhaps  1000  b.c.)  ; his  teachings 
appear  in  the  Zend  Avesta. 

b.  That  there  was  a constant  struggle  between  Ahura  Mazda,  god 
of  light  and  goodness,  and  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  evil; 
every  Persian’s  duty  was  to  help  the  god  of  light.  Persian  boys  taught 
to  “ride,  to  use  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.” 

c.  Persians  originally  nature-worshipers,  especially  of  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  fire;  from  their  priests,  Magi,  we  get  the  word  magic. 
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E.  1.  It  is  a part  of  the  religious  history  of  half  the  human  race. 

2.  a.  Abraham  and  his  followers  went  from  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees” 
to  Palestine  about  2000  b.c. 

b.  Joseph,  one  of  Abraham’s  descendants,  was  in  high  authority  in 
Egypt  under  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

c.  Moses  (about  1250  b.c.)  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt  and 
through  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert. 

d.  Under  Joshua  the  Hebrews  conquered  Palestine  (Canaan). 

e.  David  was  a conquering  king ; he  also  wrote  some  of  the 
Psalms. 

/.  Solomon,  with  the  help  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  built  a famous  temple ; 
he  also  collected  proverbs. 

(Samuel,  priest  and  judge,  and  Saul,  first  king,  are  also  mentioned 
in  the  text.) 

3.  a.  After  Solomon’s  death  the  northern  ten  tribes  were  dissatis- 
fied and  broke  away,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  a capital  at 
Samaria. 

b.  Northern  kingdom  was  carried  captive  by  Sargon  II  (722)  and 
became  the  “Lost  Tribes”;  southern  kingdom  carried  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (586),  but  under  Cyrus  those  who  wished  returned 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Emphasized  the  idea  of  one  god  (monotheism) ; at  first  thought 
Yahweh  (Jehovah)  was  their  particular  divinity,  but  came  to  look 
.upon  him  as  the  ruler  of  all  the  world ; Ten  Commandments  underlie 
all  moral  teaching ; religious  practices  included  requirements  for 
sacrifices,  feasting,  and  dietary  laws. 

6.  Written  from  right  to  left ; vowels  indicated  by  “points.” 

6.  Word  is  taken  from  the  Greek  Bt/3Aos,  meaning  “ a book” ; it  is 
composed  of  66  “ books,”  39  in  the  Old  Testament,  27  in  the  New ; was 
not  compiled  in  present  form  until  aft'er  the  Captivity ; book  of  Amos 
thought  to  be  the  earliest  written  in  its  present  form. 

F.  1.  Lived  on  a narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lebanon  Mountains 
and  the  Mediterranean ; Tyre  and  Sidon  chief  cities ; Carthage  and 
Gades  (Cadiz)  were  famous  colonies. 

2.  Commerce  and  business. 

3.  Cyprus,  Crete,  Black  Sea,  northern  Africa,  Spain,  Britain,  Egypt. 

4.  Products  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  ; metal  work ; purple  dye. 

5.  Developed  a system  of  signs  based  on  Egyptian  characters  but 
simplified  into  an  alphabet  of  22  letters ; Greeks  and  Romans  used 
an  alphabet  founded  on  the  Phoenicians’,  and  ours  is  founded  on 
theirs. 
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6.  Baal,  or  Moloch,  was  their  god;  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Baal,  even  throwing  children  into  the  arms  of  a heated  statue  of  him. 

G.  1.  Lived  in  Syria,  which  became  a great  center  for  caravan 
trade  east  and  west,  from  Egypt  or  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  or 
Nineveh ; language  much  used  in  the  Near  East. 

Damascus,  which  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  today. 

2.  Were  among  the  first  to  use  iron  for  weapons  and  tools ; at  one 
time  were  strong  (about  1200  to  1000  b.c.)  ; had  wars  with  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians. 

3.  Situated  in  Asia  Minor ; through  it  culture  and  products  of  the 
Near  East  passed  to  Europe ; Lydian  kings  invented  coinage ; kings 
had  a reputation  for  wealth ; was  conquered  by  Cyrus  of  Persia 
(546  b.c.) . 

Croesus  was  most  famous  Lydian  ruler ; had  a reputation  for  wealth  ; 
we  still  use  today  the  phrase  “rich  as  Croesus. ” 

4.  Cretans  were  famous  in  commerce  before  the  Phoenicians ; relics 
found  in  excavation  show  cups,  kitchen  utensils,  plumbing,  and  house 
construction  superior  to  anything  else  in  ancient  times. 

H.  1.  Peoples  of  India  and  of  eastern  Asia ; Mayas  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Yucatan.  Farming,  manufacturing,  and  trade  developed  by 
them.  Mayas  had  a calendar,  could  build  well,  and  had  made  some 
progress  in  writing. 

2.  They  made  little  direct  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world 
as  a whole. 

3.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  modern  world  had  their  beginnings 
in  Asia.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  appeared  in  India,  Confucianism 
in  China,  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  Palestine. 

I.  1.  Through  land  trade  by  way  of  Hittites  and  Lydians  and  by 
Persian  conquests;  through  water  commerce  by  Cretans  and  Phoeni- 
cians. 

2.  a.  Three  European  peninsulas  project  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  there  are  many  islands  between  Asia  and  Greece. 

b.  Trade  led  to  the  movements  of  people  to  new  lands,  who  carried 
their  language  with  them. 

c.  Is  almost  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  as  to  form  a distinct 
unit  by  itself  ; ships  can  make  long  voyages  in  it  without  getting  out 
of  sight  of  land. 

J.  1.  It  is  thousands  of  years,  and  much  of  that  time  we  know  little 
about. 

2.  It  is  less  than  150  generations  between  our  day  and  Khufu. 

3.  The  worth  of  the  individual ; freedom  of  thought  and  life. 
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Prehistoric  men 

Use  of  fire ; making  of  language ; invention  of  writing ; mak- 
ing of  metal  tools  and  weapons;  beginnings  of  agricul- 
ture; domestication  of  animals;  making  of  pottery; 
buildings  for  shelter. 

Egyptians 

Calendar  with  years  and  months ; doctrine  of  a future  life ; 
foundations  of  sculpture,  architecture,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  medicine;  skill  in  metal-working  and 
other  trades;  phonetic  writing;  organized  government; 
great  and  massive  buildings. 

Babylonians 

and 

Assyrians 

Division  of  time  into  weeks,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds; 
measures  for  length,  weight,  and  capacity ; skill  in  metal- 
working and  other  trades ; first  code  of  laws ; progress  in 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences. 

Phoenicians 

Taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  an  alphabet  upon  which  many 
modern  languages  are  based ; carried  products  of  the  Near 
East  to  other  lands  and  brought  back  raw  materials  to 
them. 

Hebrews 

The  idea  of  one  God ; the  Bible. 

Lydians 

Coinage  of  money. 

Persians 

The  organization  of  a great  empire. 

Time  and  Event  Charts , workbook  pages  22,  23.  — The  time-chart 
proposed  on  page  22  is  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  one 
suggested  on  page  74  of  the  textbook.  In  this  chart  should  be  placed 
the  dates  listed  on  page  71  of  the  textbook  and  such  others  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  time-graphs  on  pages  37,  38,  39,  59,  49,  50,  51,  and  54 
as  concern  the  Near  Eastern  countries. 

Try  to  insist  that  pupils  learn  to  place  specific  dates  in  their  right 
relations  in  such  charts  as  these.  For  example,  2900  b.c.  should  be 
located  halfway  between  such  dates  in  the  margin  as  3000  and  2800, 
and  not  somewhere  else. 

To  help  establish  a clear  time  association,  it  is  proposed  that  impor- 
tant dates  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Near  East  people  as  well 
as  important  events  connected  with  Greece  and  Rome  should  be 
entered  on  page  23.  The  printing  of  certain  dates  in  the  charts  on 
pages  22  and  23  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  no  others  should  be 
included. 
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UNIT  III.  GIFTS  OF  GREECE  TO  THE 
MODERN  WORLD  (Pages  75-130) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  have  been  able  to  arouse  a rather 
lively  interest  in  ancient  Egypt,  only  to  have  it  fade  out  when  they  take 
their  pupils  through  the  story  of  Greece,  though  Greece  left  so  much  of 
vital  interest  to  the  world.  Sometimes  the  spelling  of  Greek  names  is  a 
particular  bugbear,  though  there  is  not  much  wonderment  about  that. 
For  that  reason,  it  will  be  a good  idea  for  most  classes  before  they  finish 
their  study  of  Greece  to  have  a spelling  lesson  on  these  Greek  names. 
Greeks  were  so  tremendously  human  that,  if  their  history  is  told  with 
sincerity  and  life,  pupils  should  feel  keenly  their  likeness  to  the  people 
of  our  own  time. 

Sections  33,  34.  Rarely  do  we  have  as  good  an  example  of  the  effect 
of  geography  upon  the  history  of  people  as  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
whether  we  think  of  the  peninsula  bearing  that  name  or  the  lands  in 
which  Greek  people  lived  in  ancient  times.  Every  pupil  should  draw 
a map  of  Greece,  either  using  an  outline  map  or  drawing  one  of  his  own 
covering  approximately  the  territory  shown  on  the  map  following  page 
76  of  the  text.  Do  not  ask  him,  however,  to  show  all  the  geographical 
names  appearing  on  that  map.  It  is  better  that  he  should  get  the  out- 
standingly important  ones  than  to  put  down  dozens  without  knowing 
what  they  mean.  A comparison  between  the  area  of  Greece  itself  and 
the  state  in  which  the  pupil  lives  will  be  of  interest.  An  area  half 
that  of  Pennsylvania  means  twice  that  of  Maryland,  nearly  three 
times  that  of  Vermont,  but  only  one-tenth  that  of  Texas. 

Section  35.  If  we  raise  a question  as  to  the  relative  lack  of  influence 
of  Greece  in  the  world  of  today  as  compared  with  the  homage  we  pay 
to  the  great  Greeks  of  ancient  times,  we  may  recall  that  Greece  has 
been  conquered  more  than  once  since  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Alex- 
ander, and  that,  while  the  modern  Greek  language  is  in  form  much  like 
that  of  ancient  Greece,  and  while  there  must  be  some  elements  in  Greek 
ancestry  which  can  be  traced  back  to  ancient  Greece,  other  languages 
and  races  have  found  their  way  into  the  makeup  of  the  present  Greek 
people. 

Section  36.  To  make  Homer  live  again,  have  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  War  repeated  and  the  names  of  leading  characters  identified. 
Either  here  or  in  connection  with  Section  58  have  some  quotations  from 
Homer  read  from  a good  translation.  If  the  teacher  happens  to 
remember  enough  of  his  high  school  Greek  — in  case  he  had  any  — 
to  repeat  some  to  the  class,  that  will  help. 
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Section  37.  While  pupils  may  already  know  the  names  of  many 
Greek  divinities  and  be  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  most  familiar  legends, 
yet  for  the  sake  of  tying  up  our  study  of  history  with  allusions  in  liter- 
ature, we  may  profitably  mention  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
important  gods  and  goddesses  and  what  they  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. The  fact  that  religion  to  the  Greeks  had  much  less  of  the  moral 
element  than  that  of  many  other  peoples  may  help  to  explain  a lack  of 
stability  in  the  Greek  character. 

The  Greek  idea  of  a future  life  was  for  the  ordinary  person  even  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  this  fact  also  applies  to  a con- 
siderable extent  to  the  Romans  — a fact  which  may  as  well  be  men- 
tioned now  as  later.  (A  dramatization  of  a visit  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
will  be  interesting.)  One  wonders  why  the  priests  connected  with  the 
oracles  could  carry  on  so  long  such  a “racket”  as  the  oracles  appar- 
ently were.  It  goes  to  prove  the  oft-quoted  remark,  “You  can  fool 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time.”  When  Roman  names  for  divinities  differed  from  the 
Greek  names,  the  Roman  have  usually  survived.  Apollo  was  the  best 
known  divinity  for  whom  both  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  same 
name.  Today  one  even  finds  Hotel  Minerva  in  Athens  instead  of 
Hotel  Athena. 

Section  38.  See  that  the  pupils  understand  why  Greeks  did  not  get 
together  politically  but  at  the  same  time  did  have  many  interests  in 
common  and  many  influences  to  cause  them  to  get  together  when 
threatened  by  a common  enemy.  A class  that  would  not  show  some 
interest  in  the  Olympic  Games  would  be  hopelessly  dead.  (A  report 
may  compare  ancient  and  modern  Olympic  Games.)  They  should  be 
interested  in  discussing  whether  the  Olympic  Games  really  do  promote 
a friendly  sentiment  among  the  participants,  even  leaving  out  of 
account  the  ill-treatment  of  Jews  in  Germany  which  caused  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should  not  take  part  in  the  games  at 
Berlin.  Surely  in  the  United  States  some  of  the  same  or  similar  bonds 
of  union  as  in  Greece  have  helped  to  hold  the  country  together. 

Section  39.  In  Greece  we  find  examples  of  all  the  kinds  of  govern- 
ment that  have  ever  existed  anywhere  or  that  can  be  found  in  the  world 
today,  except  the  kind  of  representative  democracy  which  we  often 
refer  to  as  a republic.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  names  for  various  kinds  of  government  used  in  this  section. 
They  should  have  learned  them  in  their  study  of  civics,  but  unfortu- 
nately many  will  apparently  be  ignorant  of  them.  Compare  the 
“tyrant”  among  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a modern  dictator.  Great 
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Britain  has  gone  through  three  of  the  four  stages  through  which  some 
Greek  cities  passed  — monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy. 
Whether  it  ever  had  a tyrant  in  the  old  sense  would  depend  upon  the 
way  one  characterizes  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  did  have  some  kings  in  its 
early  days  who  could  be  called  tyrants  in  the  modern  sense.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  make  clear  the  fact,  however,  that  in  spirit,  regardless  of 
form,  Great  Britain  is  today  a democracy. 

Section  40.  A contrast  between  Sparta  and  Athens  may  be  made 
something  more  than  a mere  comparison  of  cities.  Here  were  two 
theories  of  society  — one  military,  the  other  broad  and  cultural.  In 
one  case  the  citizens  lived  for  the  state  ; in  the  other  case  the  state  was 
expected  to  do  much  for  the  citizen.  Read  or  have  a special  report 
based  on  wider  reading  than  the  textbook  about  life  in  ancient  Sparta. 
Ask  for  examples  of  “laconic”  speech  today  or  for  well-known  phrases 
to  typify  the  idea.  Some  members  of  the  class  may  know  that  Calvin 
Coolidge  had  a reputation  for  laconic  speech. 

Section  41.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  on  the  number 
of  archons  in  Athens  and  the  personnel  of  the  bodies  which  at  various 
times  had  a part  in  the  government.  The  Athenian  assembly,  though, 
and  the  system  of  large-scale  jury  trials  have  both  interest  and  lessons 
for  political  thinking  of  today.  That  pupils  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  ancient  Athens  was  like,  see  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  map 
on  page  100. 

In  Athens,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  Rome  — and  not  so  much  later, 
either,  in  point  of  time  — an  important  step  is  taken  by  putting  laws 
in  writing.  Until  that  is  done,  the  interpretation  of  law  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  whoever  happens  to  be  acting  as  a judge.  If  laws  seem 
severe,  they  at  least  may  be  known  to  everyone  who  can  read  if  they 
are  put  in  written  or  printed  form. 

The  question  of  canceling  debts  as  a remedy  for  unpleasant  economic 
conditions  should  furnish  the  basis  for  an  interesting  discussion.  In 
considering  points  like  this,  the  teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  lead  to  straight  and  clear  thinking.  If  debts  had  been  incurred 
through  oppression  and  lack  of  reasonable  means  of  paying  them  off, 
and  if  they  mark  the  exploitation  of  one  class  by  another,  considerable 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  abolishing  them  when  they  get  unendurably 
large.  But  if  they  represent  honest  obligations  incurred  by  people 
who  received  a real  favor  when  the  money  was  lent,  and  if  the  desire 
to  have  them  removed  is  the  result  of  a wish  to  avoid  payment  of 
debts  honestly  due,  then  there  is  no  such  justification  for  canceling 
them. 
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In  this  section,  as  in  the  previous  one,  we  find  Greek  words  which 
have  given  rise  to  words  in  the  English  language.  Law-makers  we 
sometimes  call  solons.  In  connection  with  strategi  (generals)  we  have 
our  word  strategy.  Ostracism  and  ostracize  are  thoroughly  established 
English  words  with  a meaning  somewhat  different  from  the  Greek. 

Section  42.  In  speaking  of  Phoenicia,  a few  famous  Phoenician 
colonies  surely  should  have  been  mentioned.  With  the  spread  of 
Greek  colonies,  however,  comes  the  first  instance  in  history  of  the 
wide  outreach  of  civilization  by  that  means.  A comparison  between 
the  sending  out  of  the  Greek  colonies  and  of  the  English  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century  will  be  of  much  interest,  for  some  of  the  same 
causes  were  at  work  in  ancient  Greece  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  — 
seeming  congestion  at  home,  discontent  with  the  government,  and  the 
like  — and  the  question  of  relationship  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  was  one  of  importance  on  both  occasions. 

Sections  43,  44.  The  story  of  the  Persian  Wars  should  offer  little 
difficulty.  It  can  hardly  be  told  otherwise  than  as  a thrilling  example 
of  the  defense  of  democracy  against  tyranny  and  the  success  of  the 
apparently  weaker  side  in  almost  Frank  Merriwell  style.  Yet,  even 
in  victory  the  Greeks  showed  the  smallness  in  their  character.  The 
story  of  Aristides  and  his  proposed  ostracism  should  suggest  the  silly 
reasons  why  people  vote  the  way  they  do  sometimes  today. 

Ask  the  class  whether  Leonidas  used  good  judgment  in  staying  at 
Thermopylae  when  he  was  practically  sure  that  he  and  his  men  would 
all  be  killed.  Would  a modern  general  do  that?  Be  sure  the  reasons 
are  clear  why  the  Greek  victories  in  the  wars  against  the  Persians  are 
important  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Section  45.  Call  attention  to  the  wonderful  opportunity  that 
Athens  had  to  lead  the  Greek  people  into  larger  usefulness  and  finer 
development  but  threw  away  because  of  her  selfishness.  Mature 
students  might  with  profit  discuss  whether  the  United  States  had  a 
similar  opportunity  at  the  close- of  the  World  War  but  threw  away  its 
chance  at  world  leadership  because  of  petty  domestic  politics  or  short- 
sighted national  selfishness. 

Section  46.  Unless  a class  is  very  closely  pressed  for  time,  a day 
spent  in  observing  the  life  and  culture  of  ancient  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Pericles  will  be  of  much  interest.  The  lesson  of  a government’s 
opportunity  to  promote  the  finer  things  in  its  people’s  life  may  well  be 
brought  out  here,  though  there  is  room  for  real  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  a government  should  pay  artists  and  writers  for  their 
activities.  Have  we  done  it  in  the  PWA  and  WPA  ? 
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Sections  47,  48.  Do  not  overemphasize  the  glamor  of  the  Athens  of 
Pericles.  It  will  be  interesting  to  list  the  many  modern  conveniences 
which  the  ancient  Athenians  never  thought  of.  Telephones,  electric 
lights,  comfortable  houses,  soap,  garbage  cans  — these  are  only 
examples  of  conveniences  which  we  have  today  which  Pericles  never 
knew.  Yet  the  Athenians  made  one  exceedingly  valuable  contribution 
when  they  devised  the  Ephebic  Oath,  which  the  Athenian  boy  took 
when  he  was  received  into  full  citizenship.  If  they  had  only  lived  up 
to  it  in  their  day,  things  would  have  been  much  better  for  them.  Its 
ideals  are  still  as  worthy  as  they  ever  were,  however. 

Do  something  with  Projects  9,  10,  and  13  on  page  129.  Can  two  or 
three  members  of  the  class  dress  like  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Pericles, 
walk  in  on  some  session  of  the  class,  and  talk  about  some  real  or 
imaginary  events  or  conditions? 

Sections  49,  50.  Probably  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  spend  much 
time  on  the  long  struggle  between  Greek  cities  for  supremacy.  It  will 
be  enough  to  understand  this  at  least,  that  Athens,  a victim  of  her  own 
blunders,  had  to  bow  to  Sparta;  that  Sparta,  in  turn,  misused  its 
opportunity  and  played  the  tyrant ; and  that  the  short-lived  suprem- 
acy of  Thebes  depended  too  much  on  one  or  two  men.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  Greek  cities  after  the  long  period  of  civil  strife  naturally  opened 
the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
Greece. 

Section  61.  We  may  have  heard  of  people  being  “ civilized  ” 
against  their  wishes  and  may  have  asked  ourselves  whether  such  a 
policy  is  justifiable.  Here  we  have  Philip  of  Macedon  not  exactly 
civilizing  the  Greeks  but  conquering  them  in  order  to  make  his  own 
idea  of  attacking  Persia  a safe  proposition.  Is  it  ethically  right  for  a 
ruler  or  government  to  force  military  training,  acquaintance  with 
learning  and  literature,  or  anything  else  on  people  who  actually  do  not 
recognize  it  when  they  see  it? 

Sections  52,  53,  64.  Surely  Alexander  the  Great  can  make  an 
impression  upon  a young  student  who  is  open  to  any  kind  of  thrills 
from  history.  His  personality,  the  numerous  anecdotes  told  about 
him,  his  purposes,  even  the  sad  and  premature  ending  of  a brilliant 
life  can  be  presented  so  as  to  leave  an  unforgettable  impression.  The 
dramatization  of  many  scenes  of  his  life  will  furnish  several  enlighten- 
ing five-minute  episodes. 

From  the  map  on  page  110  be  sure  that  pupils  realize  how  extensive 
was  the  region  Alexander  brought  under  his  control.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Alexander’s  conquest  of  the  Indus  valley  changed  world 
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history  very  much.  If  he  had  gone  on  east  to  the  Ganges,  however, 
and  continued  to  be  as  successful  as  before,  he  might  have  by  that 
step  changed  the  history  of  another  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  He 
must  have  known  something  about  Rome,  but  Rome  was  then  appar- 
ently letting  Greece  alone,  and  Alexander  was  turning  his  attention  to 
the  peoples  who  seemed  most  not  to  want  to  become  a part  of  his 
empire.  Rome,  moreover,  was  still  a comparatively  small  city-state. 
It  had  begun  to  expand  over  its  neighbors,  but  one  would  have  had  to 
be  a true  prophet  to  have  foretold  in  323  b.c.  what  Rome  was  going  to 
amount  to  later. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Alexander’s  dominions  broke  up  after  his 
death.  There  was  no  other  leader  who  could  possibly  take  his  place. 
Any  empire  which  had  been  brought  together  so  fast  would  probably 
have  had  in  it  seeds  of  weakness. 

Section  66.  Here  is  a case  where  conquest  changed  history  tremen- 
dously and  did  not  merely  spread  the  name  of  one  man  or  one  people 
over  a larger  area.  The  world  was  never  the  same  after  Alexander’s 
day.  He  took  the  civilization  that  Greece  had  produced  and  gave  it 
to  the  wide  eastern  world.  The  Greece  that  originated  these  elements 
of  culture  then  ceased  to  be  the  center  of  events.  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Rhodes  took  the  place  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and  their 
influence  reached  far  and  wide.  But  it  was  no  longer  pure  Greek  cul- 
ture. It  was  Greek  combined  with  what  the  Near  East  still  had  to 
contribute  toward  a new  civilization.  We  may  not  all  agree  as  to 
whether  we  should  credit  these  vast  changes  to  the  achievements  of 
Alexander  or  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  such  change  to  take 
place  anyway  and  that  Alexander’s  conquests  simply  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sections  66,  67.  In  studying  Greek  art  and  architecture,  be  sure 
to  make  use  of  any  current  examples  of  columns  and  other  features  of 
building  construction  with  which  the  pupils  may  be  familiar.  The 
question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  the  new  skyscrapers  do  not  use  the 
Greek  columns,  and  thus  the  great  change  in  building  construction 
resulting  from  the  use  of  different  materials  than  stone  may  be  brought 
out.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington  is  an  excellent  example  to 
use  in  answering  the  last  question  in  Section  57.  Observe  Project  17 
on  page  129.  (Perhaps  call  for  a special  report  on  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  ancient  world.) 

Section  68.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  read  at  this  point  a 
quotation  from  Homer,  perhaps  in  some  modern  translation.  Pope’s 
translation,  for  example,  does  not  follow  the  original  particularly 
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closely ; yet  the  thought  is  retained.  Stories  from  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides, and  from  the  Anabasis  may  be  read  through  translations.  Make 
the  pupils  realize,  however,  that  they  are  reading  merely  a translation 
and  probably  not  getting  the  full  thought  that  might  be  drawn  out  of 
the  Greek  by  one  who  knew  the  language. 

Enlarge  on  the  illustrations  of  derivations  from  Greek  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  — terms  used  in  government,  for  example.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  what  Greek  looks  like  in  print  may  turn 
to  page  311  and  to  a modern  Greek  newspaper,  if  it  is  obtainable.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  the  modern  Greek,  even  though  he  is  not  pure- 
blooded  Greek  himself,  insists  on  using  an  alphabet  which  is  not  as  good 
as  that  of  some  other  people.  Even  his  neighbor,  the  Turk,  has 
adopted  the  alphabet  of  western  Europe. 

Section  69.  The  place  of  the  theater  in  Greek  life  presents  much 
by  way  of  contrast  to  what  the  theater  and  the  moving  picture  have 
been  in  the  United  States  and  other  modern  countries.  The  great 
Greek  tragedians,  at  least,  thought  they  were  teaching  a lesson,  and 
probably  they  were  doing  so  more  effectively  than  by  any  other  means 
that  could  then'  be  used.  The  drama  was  to  the  Greek,  in  part,  what 
the  sermon  is  to  modern  church-goers.  Out  of  it  he  might  get  sound 
philosophy  and  inspiration  to  sober  thinking.  How  much  and  what 
kind  of  morals  do  the  modern  movies  teach?  Point  out  as  many  ways 
as  possible  in  which  the  ancient  theatrical  performance  differs  from  that 
of  today.  Occasionally  a Greek  play  is  revived  and  produced  again, 
though  unfortunately  selections  have  sometimes  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  something  else  than  literary  merit.  Does  the  modern  theater 
seem  to  have  any  special  moral  motive  — as  much,  more,  or  less, 
than  the  movies  do?  Have  some  scenes  from  Aristophanes  or  some 
other  dramatist  read  before  the  class,  with  the  pupils  taking  the 
parts. 

Section  60.  Tenth-grade  pupils  may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  doing 
very  deep  thinking  about  anything,  but  they  can  probably  be  aroused 
to  some  interest  in  such  characters  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
Socrates,  at  least,  was  human  enough  to  be  understood  by  anyone  who 
can  think  at  all.  The  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics, 
too,  can  be  explained  clearly  enough  to  enable  young  pupils  to  under- 
stand it.  Be  sure  that  Epicurus  is  understood  as  advocating  not 
merely  sensual  and  senseless  enjoyment  but  such  a standard  and 
method  of  living  as  would  itself  produce  happiness.  Try  to  make  these 
great  philosophers  seem  like  real  people.  Are  there  any  people  of  that 
kind  today?  Take  such  persons  as  are  very  widely  read  or  otherwise 
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known  about  through  the  newspapers  and  apply  the  question  to  them. 
Should  we  look  upon,  for  example,  Will  Rogers,  Arthur  Brisbane, 
Hey  wood  Broun,  and  people  of  that  type  as  philosophers  ? 

Section  61.  Probably  the  ancient  Orient  did  more  for  science  than 
did  Greece.  Most  of  the  people  with  Greek  names  who  did  do  some- 
thing in  the  field  of  science  lived  somewhere  else  than  in  Greece.  To 
learn  that  Aristotle,  Eratosthenes,  and  Ptolemy  believed  that  the 
earth  is  round  may  come  as  a surprise  to  pupils  who  were  told  that  in 
the  days  of  Columbus  he  was  ridiculed  because  he  thought  so  too. 
Perhaps  the  Greeks  on  the  whole  were  too  well  satisfied  with  them- 
selves to  think  that  there  was  any  great  addition  which  could  be  made 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge.  It  sometimes  seems  strange  that  many 
Greeks  who  lived  outside  of  Greece  became  famous  in  science,  liter- 
ature, and  the  like.  Was  there  a freer  air,  scientifically,  outside  of 
Greece  than  in  it? 

Section  62.  Very  definite  contributions  from  ancient  Greece  to 
modern  times  can  be  found  for  entry  in  the  summary  table  of  General 
Trends.  Certainly  in  government,  religion,  education,  literature, 
art,  and  architecture,  we  received  from  the  Greeks  very  definite  gifts. 
Perhaps  philosophy  may  be  considered  in  this  table  under  the  head  of 
education,  for  there  had  to  be  a limit  to  the  number  of  columns  that 
could  be  included  in  that  table.  Certainly  no  one  should  leave  the 
study  of  this  unit  without  having  discovered  that  ancient  Greece  is 
still  a factor  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of  today. 

Projects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  projects  suggested 
on  pages  128  and  129  may  be  worked  out.  Not  only  subjects  chosen 
from  the  list  on  page  128,  but  several  of  the  projects  would  make  inter- 
esting notebook  work. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  III  (Pages  25-41) 

A.  1.  Use  maps  following  page  76  and  on  page  91.  (A  few  of  the 
geographical  names  suggested  to  be  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Greek 
world  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  since  they  may  appear  in 
supplementary  reading,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  locate  them.  Do  not 
encourage  pupils,  however,  to  crowd  maps  with  names  which  mean 
nothing  to  them  when  they  are  put  on  or  to  a reader  afterward.) 

2.  The  area  of  Greece  today,  as  shown  on  the  map  following  page 
750,  is  50,257  square  miles.  That  part  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  plus 
Euboea  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  which  is  the  part  that  might  be 
likely  to  be  shown  on  the  little  sketch  map  indicated,  would  not  be 
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much  more  than  33,000  square  miles.  This  fact  should  be  remembered 
in  trying  to  show  the  relative  size  of  Greece  and  the  state  in  which  the 
pupil  lives. 

3.  Achaeans,  Aeolians,  Ionians,  and  Dorians. 

4.  Dorians  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  driving  out  many  Ionians, 
some  of  whom  fled  to  Asia  Minor ; there  such  notable  cities  as  Miletus 
and  Ephesus  grew  up. 

5.  The  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea ; the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ; 
lands  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  and  waterways  in  that  direction; 
southern  Italy  (see  §42,  as  well  as  §33). 

6.  a.  Broken  coast  and  nearness  to  the  sea  made  Greeks  sea- 
faring. 

b.  Cut  the  country  into  many  separate  communities  and  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  unite. 

c.  Clear  and  dry ; encouraged  sense  of  beauty  and  love  for  nature. 

d.  Made  possible  most  agricultural  products  of  warm  climates ; 
encouraged  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 

7.  Very  adaptable ; had  strong  ideas  of  their  own ; many-sided  in 
their  interests ; not  bound  by  tradition,  habit,  or  command  ; imagina- 
tive ; changeable  and  fickle. 

8.  a.  Greeks  believed  he  was  a blind  poet  who  traveled  from  place 
to  place  reciting  or  singing  his  compositions.  Many  modern  scholars 
think  the  poems  were  put  together  by  combining  several  early  poems. 

b.  The  Iliad  tells  the  story  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  (1194-1184  b.c.)  ; the  Odyssey  tells  of  the  experiences  of 
Odysseus  (Ulysses)  on  his  return  home  from  Troy. 

c.  Lived  a plain  and  humble  life ; were  mostly  farmers,  fishermen, 
and  traders  on  the  sea. 

9.  a.  They  had  many  gods,  most  of  whom  were  personifications  of 
the  forces  of  nature ; growing  of  crops,  rippling  of  streams,  rustling 
of  leaves,  might  be  the  work  of  divinities  to  them. 

b.  Zeus,  king  of  gods  and  men ; Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea ; Apollo, 
sun  god,  light  and  prophecy ; Hephaestus,  fire ; Hermes,  commerce 
and  invention,  messenger  of  the  gods ; Ares,  war ; Hera,  queen  of  the 
gods ; Athena,  wisdom ; Aphrodite,  beauty  and  love ; Artemis,  the 
hunt,  moon  goddess;  Hestia,  hearth  and  home;  Demeter,  earth. 

c.  Souls  went  to  kingdom  of  Hades  (Pluto),  with  special  locations 
for  heroes  (Elysian  Fields)  and  for  the  very  wicked  (Tartarus). 

d.  Greeks  believed  that  gods  made  their  will  known  through  oracles, 
especially  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  Zeus  at  Dodona;  oracles 
were  visited  by  many  people,  and  thus  priests  learned  many  things ; 
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answers  were  often  given  in  ambiguous  language;  Greeks  formed 
leagues  to  protect  oracles  from  enemies. 

10.  a.  Mountains  and  islands  kept  neighborhoods  distinct;  cities 
were  jealous  of  one  another. 

b.  (1)  Greeks  believed  they  were  all  descended  from  a common 
ancestor,  Hellen. 

(2)  All  Greeks  spoke  nearly  enough  alike  so  that  they  could  be 
understood  ; all  educated  Greeks  knew  Homer’s  poems. 

(3)  All  Greeks  recognized  the  12  chief  gods  and  numerous  other 
divinities ; any  Greeks  might  consult  the  oracles. 

(4)  Some  cities  organized  leagues,  or  amphictyonies,  to  protect 
oracles  or  other  shrines  and  also  the  rights  of  members. 

(5)  All  Greeks  of  pure  blood  could  take  part  in  the  Olympic  Games. 


Ancient  Olympics 

Games  always  held  in  the  same 
place. 

Open  to  Greeks  and  to  Greeks 
only. 

Were  the  occasion  of  display  of 
works  by  poets  and  sculptors. 

Strife  between  cities  was  sus- 
pended while  Games  were  on. 


Modern  Olympics 

Held  in  different  cities. 

Open  to  representatives  of  all 
nations. 

Now  chiefly  limited  to  athletic 
contests. 

Not  officially  recognized  by  gov- 
ernments and  suspended  in  time 
of  war. 


B.  1.  A Greek’s  patriotism  centered  in  his  city,  not  in  his  nation. 

2.  A city  was  a thicky  settled  community  usually  within  a wall ; a 
city-state  was  the  city  and  surrounding  country  dependent  upon  or 
supporting  the  city. 

Acropolis:  a hill  that  usually  formed  a center  of  defense  for  a city ; 
agora:  market  place. 

3.  a.  Monarchy  : ruled  by  a king  (earliest  form,  though  often  not 
popular  in  later  times). 

b.  Oligarchy  : the  rule  by  a few  (usually  the  nobles) ; aristocracy  : 
rule  by  the  “best”  (or  the  upper  classes). 

c.  Tyranny : rule  by  one  who  gained  power  by  irregular  means. 

d.  Democracy : government  by  the  people  (in  practice,  the  free 
grown-up  men). 

Dictators,  somewhat  like  ancient  tyrants,  have  gained  power  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countries ; modern  Greece  changed  from 
monarchy  to  republic  and  back  again. 
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4. 


Features 

Athens 

Sparta 

Government 

At  first  kings,  who  were  over- 
thrown and  an  aristocracy 
set  up,  headed  by  nine  men 
called  archons;  later,  steps 
were  taken  toward  democ- 
racy, for  which  Athens  was 
noted;  ten  officials  called 
strategi  became  the  chief 
officers;  all  important  af- 
fairs discussed  in  public 
assembly  and  cases  tried 
before  large  juries. 

Aristocracy  with  two  kings, 
and  the  real  power  in  the 
hands  of  five  ephors;  only 
Spartans  30  years  old  could 
vote. 

Classes  of 
People 

Not  more  than  half  the  people 
could  share  in  government ; 
one-third  or  more  of  the 
people  were  slaves;  many 
others,  including  many 
business  men,  were  deprived 
of  political  rights  because 
not  descended  from  an 
Athenian  father  and  mother 
(page  100). 

Spartans,  9000  to  10,000  fight- 
ing men,  who  were  rulers  of 
the  whole  state ; two  or 
three  times  as  many  perioeci, 
engaged  in  business  but  with 
no  political  rights;  helots, 
slaves  of  the  state  held  down 
by  severe  restrictions  and 
much  cruelty. 

Ideals  in 
education 

Girls  trained  chiefly  for  home 
life ; boys  often  given  broad 
and  interesting  training  in 
poetry,  music,  physical 
education,  etc. ; at  the  age 
of  18  boys  took  the  Ephebic 
Oath. 

Cared  little  for  art,  literature, 
and  philosophy ; physical 
and  military  training  upper- 
most; private  life  for  Spar- 
tans limited. 

5.  a.  Legendary  law-giver,  said  to  have  drawn  up  government  and 
laws  for  Sparta. 

b.  Athenian  nobleman  instructed  to  put  in  writing  the  laws  of 
Athens. 

c.  Instructed  by  the  government  to  revise  the  laws  of  Athens 
(594  b.c.)  ; reduced  penalties  for  debtors  and  extended  the  right 
to  vote. 

d.  Tyrant  who  ruled  Athens  many  years  (6th  century  b.c.). 

e.  Reorganized  government  of  Athens ; extended  the  right  to  vote 
(508  b.c.). 
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6.  a.  Need  for  centers  of  trade ; desire  for  adventure  and  seeing 
new  lands ; dissatisfaction  with  the  home  government. 

b.  Byzantium,  towns  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  Marseille,  Cyrene, 
Naucratis,  etc. 

c.  Continued  relationship  in  language  and  family ; had  same  pro- 
tecting divinity ; became  independent  in  government. 

d.  Greek  civilization  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  their  colonies 
and  the  surrounding  regions  were  benefited  by  contact  with 
it. 

C.  1.  Whether  stagnation  and  absolutism  or  progress  with  the  hope 
of  democracy  should  prevail. 

2.  In  western  Asia  Minor,  when  Athenians  sent  help  to  Ionian 
Greeks  in  rebellion  against  Persia. 

3. 


Inva- 

sions 

Dates 

Leaders 

Chief  Events 

Outcome 

First 

492  B.C. 

Mardonius, 
son-in-law 
of  Darius 
of  Persia 

Army  and  fleet  followed 
the  coasts  of  Aegean 
Sea,  but  fleet  was 
wrecked  off  Mt.  Athos. 

Expedition 
abandoned 
after  destruc- 
tion of  the 
fleet. 

Second 

490 

Persians  — 
Datis  and 
Arta- 
phernes ; 
Athenian 
— Milti- 
ades 

Battle  of  Marathon 

Persians  badly 
defeated. 

Third 

480,  479 

Persian  — 
Xerxes, 
Mardo- 
nius; Greek 
— Leoni- 
das, The- 
mistocles, 
Pausanias 

Persian  army  and  fleet 
followed  the  coast  of 
the  Aegean ; army  de- 
feated Leonidas  and 
his  men  at  Thermopy- 
lae (480) ; Athens 
captured  and  burned; 
under  lead  of  Themis- 
tocles,  Athenian  navy 
defeated  Persians  in 
the  bay  of  Salamis 
(480) ; Persian  army 
defeated  at  Plataea 
(479). 

Complete  vic- 
tory for  the 
Greeks,  which 
ended  Persian 
invasions  of 
Greece. 
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4.  See  general  map  following  page  76,  and  map  on  page  95. 

5.  Greeks  encouraged  to  great  development  in  art,  literature,  gov- 
ernment, etc.;  Persian  conquest  was  checked  and  Greek  independence 
saved  for  a century  and  a half ; Athens  became  the  leader  among 
Greek  cities  for  half  a century. 

D.  1.  a.  Themistocles  was  responsible  for  the  policy  of  defense 
adopted  by  Athens  against  the  Persians.  After  the  war,  he  led  in  re- 
building the  city  and  fortifying  Athens  and  Piraeus,  connecting  them 
by  the  “Long  Walls.”  He  was  afterwards  ostracized. 

b.  Aristides  was  ostracized  just  before  the  Persian  attack  upon 
Athens,  but  later  returned  and  became  leader  in  the  city;  had  an 
excellent  reputation  for  honesty. 

2.  Became  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  Aristides  as 
its  first  president. 

3.  Treated  weaker  members  of  the  League  as  dependents  and  not 
allies  and  thus  gained  their  ill-will ; used  the  money  in  the  treasury  of 
the  League  to  beautify  Athens. 

4.  a.  Period  of  great  achievement  in  art  and  literature ; beautiful 
temples  constructed ; the  city  became  very  prosperous. 

b.  Did  not  always  hold  high  office  but  had  great  influence  over  the 
popular  assembly ; was  much  like  some  modern  political  bosses. 

c.  Acropolis  adorned  by  constructing  the  Propylea,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  statue  of  Athena;  paid  artists  and  dramatists  to  produce 
works  for  the  benefit  of  Athens ; encouraged  people  to  take  part  in 
assemblies  and  serve  on  juries  by  paying  them  for  doing  so. 

6.  a.  All  adult  males  belonged  to  the  assembly  (ecclesia),  which 
met  on  the  Pnyx  every  eight  or  nine  days ; voted  on  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Pericles  and  other  leaders,  without  much  chance  for  debate. 

b>  Because  only  Athenians  of  full  blood  could  participate,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

c.  Principle  of  representation  was  not  well  developed ; no  political 
recognition  of  able  people  not  pure  Greeks. 

d.  Every  year  citizens  were  chosen  to  serve  on  dicasteries,  often  of 
large  numbers  (201,  501,  etc.) ; an  accused  person  or  one  suing  or  being 
sued  was  expected  to  appear  in  person  before  the  jury. 

e.  A practice  by  which  voters  were  allowed  to  express  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  a person  was  dangerous  to  the  state.  If  a certain  num- 
ber of  votes  were  cast  against  him,  he  had  to  leave  the  city  for  ten 
years.  It  did  not  necessarily  involve  disgrace,  but  could  be  easily 
abused.. 
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/.  (See  text,  page  104.) 

When  a boy  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Has  much  merit  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a pattern  for  pledges  of 
citizenship. 

6.  a.  Acropolis,  Areopagus,  Pnyx,  Agora,  Long  Walls,  Wall  of 
Themistocles,  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  Propylea,  Theater  of  Dionysus, 
Theseum,  etc. 

b.  (1)  Olive  oil,  wines,  figs,  pottery,  manufactured  goods. 

(2)  Wheat  and  other  products  from  regions  around  the  Aegean  Sea. 

(3)  Many  were  foreigners ; shops  usually  small ; some  division  of 
labor  in  manufacturing  helmets,  shoes,  and  the  like ; some  small 
bankers. 

(4)  Slaves  did  the  work  in  mines  and  quarries  and  on  many  farms 
and  homes ; sometimes  well-educated  and  taught  children ; had  no 
legal  rights,  but  some  could  save  money  and  buy  their  freedom. 

c.  (1)  One  or  two  stories  with  few  or  no  windows,  built  close  to  the 
street ; homes  of  well-to-do  had  an  open  court  in  the  rear. 

(2)  Limited;  water  brought  in  jars  from  well  Or  spring;  garbage 
and  waste  thrown  into  the  street ; olive  oil  the  only  means  of  artificial 
light. 

(3)  Wheat,  barley,  some  kinds  of  meat,  olive  oil ; wine  the  usual 
drink. 

(4)  Most  women  housekeepers  only ; Sappho  and  Aspasia  almost 
only  famous  women. 

d.  Most  people  wore  plain  white  clothes,  with  loose  undergarments 
and  an  outer  one  thrown  around  the  body. 

e.  (1)  Training  given  by  mothers  ; taught  chiefly  things  needed  in 
the  care  of  the  home ; might  be  married  at  fifteen  to  a stranger. 

(2)  Boys  of  well-to-do  families  taken  from  one  schoolmaster  to 
another  by  a pedagogue,  who  carried  books,  a writing  tablet,  and  other 
necessaries ; learned  Homer’s  poems,  other  poetry,  music  and  art, 
physical  education ; at  the  age  of  18  was  expected  to  spend  a year  or 
two  in  military  training. 

(3)  Many  met  in  the  agora  and  talked  with  philosophers  and  other 
public  characters ; some  read  books. 

(4)  The  picture  shows  scenes  from  the  education  of  an  Athenian 
boy.  At  the  right  the  pedagogue  sits  waiting  while  the  boy  is  learn- 
ing to  read  or  is  reciting  something  he  has  learned.  His  teacher  holds 
the  roll  on  which  this  material  is  written.  Another  scene  shows  the 
boy  taking  a lesson  on  the  lyre. 

f.  (Answers  will  vary  with  the  pupil.) 
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E.  1.  Because  she  treated  her  allies  like  subjects  and  made  them 
hate  her. 

2.  Sparta,  Thebes,  Corinth. 

3.  (431-404  b.c.) 

a.  Spartans  invaded  Attica ; Athenians,  crowded  behind  the  “Long 
Walls,”  were  attacked  by  a plague  which  carried  off  many,  including 
Pericles  (429). 

b.  Alcibiades  induced  the  Athenians  to  try  to  conquer  Syracuse, 
but  the  expedition  met  with  disaster  (415-413  b.c.)  ; Athenians  de- 
feated at  Aegospotami  by  Spartans  (405) ; Athens  had.  to  surrender  to 
the  Spartans  in  404. 

c.  Athens  forced  to  tear  down  her  walls  and  give  up  most  of  her 
ships  ; became  subject  to  Sparta. 

4.  (404-371  b.c.) 

a.  Democracies  overthrown  and  aristocracies  set  up ; heavy  taxes 
laid  ; helped  by  Persian  money. 

b.  By  Thebans  under  the  lead  of  Epaminondas,  who  organized  his 
troops  in  phalanxes. 

6.  (371-362  b.c.) 

a.  Depended  upon  Epaminondas,  and  he  was  killed  in  battle. 

b.  All  were  exhausted  and  none  able  to  hold  former  strength. 

6.  a.  King  of  the  Macedonians ; was  a hostage  in  Thebes  for  a 
time  ; later  became  king  ; conquered  Thrace. 

b.  (1)  Make  them  subject  to  his  authority  and  then  follow  him  in 
an  invasion  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

(2)  Chief  opponent  was  the  Athenian  orator  Demosthenes ; Athens, 
Thebes,  and  a few  other  cities  tried  to  resist. 

(3)  Greeks  defeated  at  Chaeronea  (338  b.c.)  and  all  leading  cities 
but  Sparta  submitted  to  him. 

c.  Promised  the  Greek  cities  that  if  they  would  accept  his  leader- 
ship, he  would  march  into  Asia  and  take  vengeance  on  Persia ; propo- 
sition was  accepted  by  most  of  the  cities  at  a congress  at  Corinth 
(336  b.c.)  ; Philip  was  assassinated  before  the  expedition  got  under 
way. 

F.  1.  Good-looking,  high-spirited,  strong-willed,  reckless  of  his 
strength,  fiery  temper,  an  able  student  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Suppressed  every  revolt  against  him  ; destroyed  Thebes  (except 
for  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar)  as  an  example  to  other  revolting 
cities. 

3.  a.  Victory  near  the  river  Granicus  (334  b.c.). 

b.  Cut  the  Gordian  Knot. 
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c.  Defeated  Darius  III  at  Issus  (333  b.c.). 

d.  Captured  Tyre  (332  b.c.). 

e.  Founded  Alexandria. 

/.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon  told  him  he  was  a descendant  of  Zeus. 

g.  Defeated  Darius  near  Arbela  (331  b.c.). 

h.  Marched  through  entire  eastern  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

i.  Had  to  turn  back  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  because  soldiers 
refused  to  go  further. 

j.  Sent  Admiral  Nearchus  by  water  from  the  Indus  River  through 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

4.  See  wall  maps  and  atlases  as  well  as  maps  in  the  textbook. 

5.  (323  b.c.)  at  Babylon,  after  a spree,  exhausted  by  marching  and 
excesses. 

6.  a.  Macedonia,  Syria,  Egypt. 

b.  Achaean  League  and  Aetolian  League  were  formed ; their 
organization  was  consulted  by  the  makers  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

7.  a.  Founded  70  cities  which  became  centers  of  a new  civilization. 

b.  Commerce  and  trade  encouraged  between  the  Near  East  and 
Greece  and  Macedonia. 

c.  Oriental  customs  and  ideas  carried  west;  Greek  customs  and 
ideas  east. 

d.  A new  Hellenistic  civilization  began,  a mixture  of  Greek  and 
Oriental. 

e.  Greek  became  universal  language. 

/.  Distinction  between  Greek  and  barbarian  partly  disappeared. 

8.  a.  Only  large  ancient  city  planned  before  it  was  built ; streets 
lighted  and  paved ; wonderful  museum  and  library ; greatest  center 
of  learning  in  the  world  ; all  kinds  of  people  found  there ; chief  com- 
mercial city  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  many  ye'ars. 

b.  Antioch  Rhodes 

In  Syria ; attractive  streets  and  3000  statues  adorned  its  streets 
buildings  ; second  to  Alexandria  and  buildings  ; its  legal  principles 
as  a center  of  trade  and  industry,  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  thus 

became  the  basis  of  some  modern 
laws. 

G.  1.  a.  An  exceptional  sense  of  proportion  and  restraint ; “ noth- 
ing in  excess”;  temples  and  statues  not  always  big,  but  natural  and 
beautiful ; statues  were  fine  representations  of  the  human  body ; 
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sculptors  tried  to  make  their  work  perfect,  because  they  believed  the 
gods  could  see  everywhere. 

b.  Some  used  marble  from  Mt.  Pentelicus  or  the  island  of  Paros ; 
others  made  statues  of  bronze  or  of  gold  and  ivory  over  wooden  frames. 

c.  Athena,  Phidias ; Zeus,  Phidias ; Hermes  and  Dionysus,  Praxit- 
eles ; Discobolus,  Myron ; Laocoon  and  his  sons  (Hellenistic) ; Venus 
de  Milo  (Hellenistic). 

d.  (Answers  will  vary  with  the' pupil.) 

e.  (1)  Parthenon  : in  honor  of  Athena ; said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
temple  architecturally ; 100  by  250  feet ; is  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis ; later  used  as  a Christian  Church  and  Mohammedan 
mosque ; damaged  when  used  as  a powder  magazine  by  the  Turks 
(1687) ; figures  from  it  taken  to  England  are  known  as  the  Elgin 
Marbles. 

(2)  Erechtheum : also  on  the  Acropolis ; most  famous  for  the  Porch 
of  the  Maidens,  where  six  figures  of  young  women  support  the  roof 
instead  of  columns. 

(3)  Theseum  : named  after  a legendary  king  of  Athens  but  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  honor  of  Athena ; one  of  the  best  preserved  of  all 
ancient  Greek  temples. 

/.  Little  has  been  preserved,  and  known  only  through  stories. 

g.  (The  picture  on  page  85  of  the  textbook  may  also  be  used  by  the 
pupils  in  writing  this  description.) 

2.  a.  Many  scientific  words  taken  from  the  Greek  and  some  in 
everyday  language,  e.g.,  those  containing  “graph”  or  “gram.” 


Special 

Field 

Author 

Time 

Productions  and  Important  Facts 

Poetry 

Homer 

9th  cen- 
tury 

B.C. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey;  may  have  compiled 
earlier  writings ; “the  poet.” 

Hesiod 

8th  cen- 

Theogony, dealing  with  Greek  divinities ; 

tury 

B.C. 

Works  and  Days,  dealing  with  farm 
life. 

Pindar 

Early  5th 
cen- 
tury 
B.C. 

Lyric  poet. 

Sappho 

Early  6th 
cen- 
tury 
B.C. 

“The  Poetess” ; writer  of  lyrics. 
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Special 

Field 

Author 

Time 

Productions  and  Important  Facts 

History 

Herodotus 

484-425 

History  of  the  Persian  Wars ; tried 

B.C. 

harder  to  tell  an  interesting  story 
than  a correct  one;  sometimes  called 
“Father  of  History.” 

Thucydides 

471-400 

B.C. 

History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War ; 
fried  to  write  truthful,  scientific  his- 
tory. 

Xenophon 

430-355 

B.C. 

Anabasis,  story  of  the  march  of  10,000 
Greeks  through  Persian  territory ; 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  recollections 
of  and  facts  about  Socrates. 

Oratory 

Demosthenes 

4th  cen- 
tury 
B.C. 

On  the  Crown,  most  famous  oration ; 
gained  experience  by  practicing  under 
difficulties. 

Drama 

Aeschylus, 

5th  cen- 

Wrote tragedy;  common  theme  was 

Sophocles, 

tury 

that  man  ought  not  aspire  too  highly 

Euripides 

Aristophanes 

B.C. 

or  the  gods  would  punish  him ; tragedy 
comes  from  the  words  meaning  “goat 
song.” 

His  comedies  are  named  The  Frogs,  The 
Birds,  The  Clouds,  etc. ; ridiculed 
weaknesses  of  Athenians  and  some- 
times made  fun  of  good  men. 

b.  Used  by  people  of  Greece,  though  modified,  as  all  languages  are 
after  a period  of  centuries. 

c.  (Use  reference  works  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  go  into 
details.) 

d.  (1)  Some  plays  were  intended  to  teach  moral  lessons. 

(2)  Pericles  arranged  to  pay  the  admission  fee  for  some  poor  citizens  ; 
performances  given  outdoors  and  in  the  daytime,  with  no  elaborate 
scenery  or  stage-setting ; only  one  speaker  on  the  stage  at  a time  at 
first,  later  two  or  three ; costumes,  including  masks,  were  fitted  to  the 
nature  of  the  play ; pantomime  much  used ; a chorus  which  sang  or 
danced  helped  to  interpret  the  play  to  the  audience ; all  actors  were 
men  or  boys. 

3.  a.  Consideration  of  the  reasons  why  the  world  is  what  it  is,  and 
how  men  ought  to  act.  Philosophy  may  help  men  to  get  the  right 
attitude  about  life.  Greek  philosophy  exerted  an  influence  on  men’s 
thinking  for  a thousand  years. 
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b. 

Philosopher 

Important  Facts  or  Ideas 

Thales 

Predicted  an  eclipse;  worked  out  some  principles  in 
geometry. 

Pythagoras 

Believed  that  the  earth  is  the  center  of  the  solar  system; 
was  also  interested  in  geometry;  developed  many  theo- 
rems used  today. 

Anaxagoras 

“Reason  rules  the  world”;  said  the  sun  was  not  a god 
but  a flaming  rock. 

Socrates 

(470-399  b.c.) 

Famous  moral  teacher  in  Athens ; “Know  thyself  ” ; used 
question  and  answer  method,  sometimes  called  “So- 
cratic” ; would  discuss  questions  with  men  in  any  public 
place;  was  accused  of  corrupting  Athenian  youth  by 
teaching  disregard  for  Greek  gods  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  drinking  the  “poison  hemlock.”  „ 

Philosophers  who  traveled  from  place  to  place  teaching  and  discussing  for  pay. 


Plato 

(427-347  b.c.) 

Most  famous  pupil  of  Socrates;  met  his  followers  in  the 
athletic  field  known  as  the  Academy;  believed  in  a 
future  life  as  well  as  a pre-existence ; wrote  “ The  Repub- 
lic,” setting  forth  his  notion  of  an  ideal  government. 

Aristotle 

(384-322  b.c.) 

Most  famous  pupil  of  Plato;  sometimes  called  “the  mas- 
ter of  those  who  know”;  for  centuries  was  considered 
an  authority  in  logic,  language,  ethics,  politics;  espe- 
cially famous  for  rules  of  logic ; the  first  we  know  of  who 
believed  the  earth  is  round. 

Epicurus 

Believed  people  should  be  good  because  by  being  good 
they  could  be  most  happy ; some  misunderstood  him 
and  believed  he  taught  mere  enjoyment. 

Zeno 

Founder  of  the  Stoics  (so-called  because  he  met  his  fol- 
lowers on  a stoa  or  porch) ; believed  people  should  live 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  nature;  should  avoid 
grief  and  excitement ; believed  in  one  supreme  god. 

4.  a.  Medicine  ; at  first  astronomy ; etc. 

b.  (1)  Eratosthenes:  famous  geographer;  believed  the  earth  is 
round  and  only  one-seventh  larger  than  it  really  is. 

(2)  Ptolemy : another  geographer ; founded  the  theory  of  the 
solar  system  accepted  for  hundreds  of  years. 

(3)  Euclid  : worked  out  most  of  the  chief  propositions  in  geometry. 
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(4)  Archimedes  (from  Syracuse) : developed  a number  of  the  laws 
of  physics,  especially  about  the  lever. 

5.  a.  When  Romans  conquered  Greece,  they  carried  back  to  Italy 
with  them  Greek  statues  and  other  features  of  Greek  civilization ; 
captive  Greeks  became  teachers  in  Roman  families. 

b.  Beliefs  in  individual  freedom ; practices  in  connection  with  de- 
mocracy ; Athenian  government  was  the  earliest  known  democracy ; 
sculptors  and  architects  were  founders  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  pro- 
portion in  art ; poets  set  an  example  for  later  writers. 

UNIT  IV.  HOW  ROME  FORWARDED  CIVILIZATION 
(Pages  131-198) 

The  chief  justification  for  the  study  of  Roman  history  used  to  be 
as  a background  for  the  study  of  Latin  classics.  This  is  now  a very 
minor  objective,  though  still  valid  as  far  as  it  goes.  Our  study  of 
Rome  will  be  concerned  with  its  place  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Section  63.  The  geography  of  Italy  is  fairly  simple,  as  compared 
with  that  of  some  other  regions  that  we  have  studied  or  may  study. 
Its  central  place  in  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the  central  place  of 
Rome  in  Italy  from  north  to  south  were  very  helpful  as  Rome  spread  its 
authority  throughout  Italy  and  then  far  and  wide  to  the  east  and  west. 
To  help  in  definitizing  the  location  of  Italy,  compare  it  with  Greece  and 
the  United  States.  The  parallel  of  latitude  which  almost  cuts  through 
Athens  is  that  of  38  degrees.  In  Italy  it  just  traverses  the  toe  of  the 
boot.  Athens,  then,  is  farther  south  than  the  large  cities  of  ancient 
or  modern  Italy.  It  is,  in  turn,  about  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River,  and  nearly  that  of  San  Francisco.  Rome  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  are  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Equator.  (Project  1 on  page  196  should  probably  be  required 
of  all.)  Anyone  who  has  been  in  Italy  in  the  summer  time  may  raise 
the  question  as  to  why  the  climate  of  Rome  and  northern  Pennsylvania 
are  so  different.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  all  the  southern 
lands  in  Europe  are  warmer  than  the  corresponding  lands  in  the  New 
World  because  of  the  warm  winds  that  blow  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Nobody  used  coal  for  manufacturing  in 
ancient  times,  and  so  Italy’s  lack  of  it  made  no  difference  then. 

Sections  64,  65.  History  now  tells  us  that  all  events  we  used  to 
list  with  such  preciseness  in  connection  with  the  days  of  kings  in  Rome 
and  of  the  early  republic  may  not  have  happened  within  several  years 
of  the  time  when  they  were  supposed  to.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
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other,  we  do  not  need  to  go  into  much  detail  about  the  early  history  of 
Italy  or  of  Rome  itself.  If  we  can  notice  the  different  peoples  who 
inhabited  Italy  in  early  days  — the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  other 
peoples  more  definitely  Italian  in  character  — and  recognize  that 
Rome  had  kings,  got  rid  of  them,  and  became  a republic,  we  have 
stressed  about  all  that  we  can  expect  our  pupils  to  retain.  Very 
likely,  however,  some  of  the  legends  about  early  Rome  may  have 
already  become  more  familiar  to  the  pupils  than  much  of  actual  history 
ever  will  be.  Read  a few  of  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome , or  at 
least  selections  from  them.  A review  in  the  form  of  a special  report 
summarizing  some  of  these  early  legends  may  also  be  in  order. 

The  map  on  page  135  need  not  be  studied  for  detail,  but  simply  for 
the  general  impression  of  the  situation  of  Rome  in  its  early  days.  Be 
careful  to  notice  that  such  items  as  the  Appian  Way  and  the  Circus 
Maximus  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  kingly  period. 

Every  pupil  should  know  the  date  753  b.c.,  not  because  it  is  accurate 
historically,  but  because  the  Romans  thought  it  was  and  reckoned 
their  own  time  on  that  basis.  Some  pupils  may  still  have  hard  work 
realizing  that  Romans,  like  everybody  else,  reckoned  time  forward 
rather  than  backward,  and  their  years  were  A.U.C.  (from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city  — ante  urbem  conditam)  and  not  subtracted  from  753. 
Call  attention  to  the  closeness  of  the  date  when  the  Greeks  began  to 
take  official  notice  of  the  passing  of  the  years,  776  b.c. 

Section  66.  The  plainness  of  living  and  respect  for  authority,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Roman  family,  stand  out  as  distinctive.  In  few 
families  today  does  the  father  possess  an  authority  corresponding  to 
that  which  he  exercised  in  early  Rome.  Whether  we  like  the  idea  or 
not,  there  was  at  least  somebody  responsible  for  what  happened  in  a 
Roman  family.  The  simplicity  of  living  was  doubtless  partly  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  no  other  style  of  living  was  possible  for  many 
Romans.  Later  on  Romans  exhibited  most  of  the  unpleasant  features 
that  so  often  attend  luxury  when  it  becomes  possible  for  people  to 
enjoy  it.  (Special  report  giving  further  details  on  ancient  Roman 
family  life.) 

Section  67.  Perhaps  we  should  not  call  the  Romans  insincere  in 
religion,  but  much  of  it  was  more  of  a formality  than  anything  else. 
The  Roman  names  given  to  the  leading  divinities  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  may  well  be  known  in  addition  to  Mars,  Janus, 
Vesta,  Saturn,  and  Ceres,  who  meant  much  to  the  Romans.  There 
was  no  real  inconsistency  between  the  statement  that  the  Romans 
were  a plain,  matter-of-fact  people  in  everyday  living  and  also  that 
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their  religious  practices  savored  of  superstition,  because  one  finds 
such  situations  in  the  life  of  many  primitive  people. 

Section  68.  Little  effort  need  be  spent  learning  the  organization 
of  the  government  of  the  early  Roman  republic.  That  there  was  a 
senate  and  that  for  a considerable  time  its  actions  were  deserving  of 
respect,  that  there  were  assemblies  which  furnished  one  means  of 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people  in  Rome,  that,  as  in  other  ancient 
democracies,  the  idea  of  representation  had  not  yet  become  signifi- 
cant, are  perhaps  the  outstanding  elements  to  be  emphasized.  Many 
of  the  names  of  Roman  officials,  however,  are  so  often  used  today  that 
their  origin  should  be  understood  — consul,  dictator,  tribune,  censor, 
lictor  with  the  fasces,  and  the  like.  Comparisons  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  republic  and  other  governments  should  be  made 
carefully.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  gets  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Roman  Senate,  but  constitutionally  is  simply  one  of 
two  law-making  bodies  theoretically  about  equal  in  power.  In  practice, 
however,  it  does  most  of  the  time  exercise  a greater  influence  than  the 
House  of  Representatives,  just  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  more  potent 
than  any  of  the  assemblies.  The  two  consuls  in  Rome  may  suggest 
both  the  two  kings  in  Sparta  and  the  check  and  balance  principle 
found  in  our  own  government  and  further  exemplified  in  Rome  by  the 
tribunes,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  next  section. 

Section  69.  Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  class  struggle 
between  patricia'ns  and  plebeians  as  a notable  example  of  class  struggles 
which  have  occurred  numerous  times  in  the  course  of  history.  Of  the 
stages  by  which  the  plebeians  gained  equal  rights,  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  tribune,  the  writing  of  the  “Twelve  Tables,”  and  the 
Licinian  Laws  of  367  b.c.  are  the  items  that  are  most  worth  attention. 
The  veto  power  of  tribunes  is  the  beginning  of  the  idea  of  the  veto 
in  law-making ; as  hinted  in  a question  on  page  140,  it  was  introduced 
to  set  up  a balance  in  the  government  which  did  not  exist  before,  and 
to  that  extent  is  like  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  own  government. 
Yet  we  have  our  “balances”  balanced,  as  when  Congress  may  pass  a 
bill  over  the  President’s  veto.  Romans  did  not  do  that.  Sometimes 
we  figuratively  use  the  word  tribune  to  mean  a person  concerned  about 
the  interests  of  the  common  people.  That  was  the  sense  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson’s  friends  used  it.  Newspapers  which  have  adopted 
that  name  have  also  wanted  to  suggest  the  same  idea. 

It  really  may  be  harder  for  us  to  know  our  own  laws  than  it  was  for 
the  Romans  to  know  theirs  after  the  Twelve  Tables  were  drawn  up. 
Their  laws  were  few  and  for  the  most  part  simply  stated.  Ours  are 
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complicated,  and  sometimes  we  do  not  even  know  they  are  passed 
until  we  are  called  to  account  for  violating  them  or  ignoring  them. 
The  writing  down  of  the  laws  of  Athens  by  Draco  is  a comparable 
event  to  the  writing  of  the  Twelve  Tables  in  Rome. 

The  strife  between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  a forerunner  of  class 
struggles  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  later  period  of  the  republic 
especially,  and  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  occurred  in 
country  after  country,  perhaps  even  in  our  own.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  any  large  group  of  people  to  be  con- 
tented in  poverty,  even  when  they  themselves  might  be  partly  respon- 
sible for  either  getting  into  that  condition  or  staying  there.  There  is 
always  a strong  temptation  to  think  that  those  who  are  successful 
have  either  been  especially  lucky  or  enjoyed  some  kind  of  favoritism. 

Section  70.  This  book  ignores  many  military  details  which  once 
found  a large  place  in  textbooks.  Who  cares,  for  example,  unless  he 
is  especially  interested  in  military  operations,  just  how  Hannibal’s 
troops  were  drawn  up  against  the  Romans  in  any  one  of  his  great 
battles?  So  while  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  needs  to  be 
mentioned  as  a matter  of  interest  and  a historical  fact,  the  details  of 
the  wars  waged  with  the  Latins,  Samnites,  and  with  Tarentum  are 
entirely  passed  over,  and  only  the  outcomes  mentioned.  An  occa- 
sional footnote,  however,  adds  some  details  when  they  are  a matter  of 
literary  or  other  interest.  Pupils  who  have  read,  in  their  literary  study, 
stories  of  the  period  of  Roman  expansion  may  readily  apply  them  to 
the  historical  period  out  of  which  they  arose. 

The  map  already  drawn  for  Project  1 may  also  be  used  to  show  the 
extent  of  Roman  territory  at  different  dates,  as  it  expanded  over  Italy. 
Colored  crayons,  if  carefully  used,  will  make  this  possible  without 
obscuring  what  may  already  have  been  shown  on  the  map. 

Section  71.  Rome’s  policy  of  establishing  different  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  various  conquered  communities  suggests  a principle 
of  government  that  is  worth  some  discussion.  It  worked  well  when 
Rome  treated  each  conquered  community  in  the  way  that  was  most 
effective  for  Rome.  Great  Britain  has  done  the  same.  So  has  the 
United  States.  The  fairness  of  Rome’s  treatment  of  its  enemies, 
however,  is  very  often  open  to  question.  “Might  makes  right” 
was,  as  a rule,  the  Roman  theory. 

Roman  roads  were  built  at  first  for  military  purposes  but  became 
important  avenues  for  commerce.  Many  highways  of  today  carry 
very  much  more  traffic  than  did  the  famous  Roman  roads.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Roman  roads  would  have  lasted  as  they  have  if  they 
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had  carried  modern  traffic,  though  the  modern  Concrete  roads  also 
would  not  have  lasted  long  under  the  pounding  of  Roman  chariots. 
Have  a special  report  on  the  construction  of  a Roman  road  and  try 
some  of  the  suggestions  in  Project  8.  Much  could  be  said  on  the 
military  spirit  which  underlay  the  philosophy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.’ It  had  its  virtues  and  defects.  Men  who  were  first  of  all  good 
soldiers  would  very  likely  be  hardboiled  in  their  relations  with  others. 
The  self-sacrifice  required  in  order  to  serve  without  pay  as  a soldier 
was  in  bright  contrast,  however,  with  the  modern  notion  that  the 
government  should  do  everything  for  its  citizens. 

Section  72.  The  struggle  of  Rome  with  Carthage  should  be  empha- 
sized by  way  of  parallel  to  the  struggle  of  Greece  with  Persia.  One  can- 
not get  quite  so  much  thrill  out  of  the  story,  and  yet  much  the  same 
interests  were  involved.  A relatively  old  power  starting  to  decline 
came  in  contact  with  a rising  young  power.  In  both  cases  the  young 
power  was  victorious  and  thus  preserved  a rising  civilization  for  the 
future.  Yet  much  sympathy  is  easily  aroused  for  Carthage  in  its 
struggle  with  Rome,  when  we  observe  the  heartlessness  with  which 
Rome  treated  her  foe  when  once  it  was  in  her  power.  If  Rome  was  to 
expand  beyond  the  coasts  of  Italy,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  would  come 
into  conflict  with  Carthage,  if  we  assume  that  selfishness  dictates  the 
policies  of  nations  — and  history  seems  to  teach  us  that  unfortunately 
it  usually  does. 

Section  73.  Of  the  three  Punic  Wars  the  second  was  really  the 
decisive  struggle,  for,  though  the  prestige  of  Carthage  had  been  weak- 
ened by  the  first  war,  the  country  was  still  strong  at  its  end,  and  it  was 
the  result  of  the  second  war  that  left  Carthage  in  a position  where  it 
could  be  forced  to  submit  to  destruction  a half  century  later. 

Note  the  condition  of  affairs  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  shown  on  the  map  following  page  146,  and 
from  the  statements  in  the  text  observe  how  this  would  need  to  be 
changed  to  show  the  facts  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Pupils  should  be 
able  to  show  on  some  map  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  world  outside 
of  Italy.  Probably  the  main  suggestions  for  Projects  2 and  3 on  page 
196  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  on  one  map,  which  can  also  be  used 
to  show  the  conquests  mentioned  in  Section  75  and  still  later  ones. 
By  all  means  there  should  be  a special  report  on  Hannibal  and  his 
campaigns.  If  the  author  of  this  report  is  interested  in  military 
tactics,  he  might  show  on  the  blackboard  how  Hannibal  handled  his 
troops  to  win  the  brilliant  but  almost  useless  victory  at  Cannae. 
A pupil  with  an  imagination  both  vivid  and  accurate  might 
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try  Project  10  on  page  197  or  compose  some  imaginary  entries  in 
Hannibal’s  diary. 

Section  74.  The  suggested  comparison  between  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Hannibal  on  page  149  cannot  be  carried  very  far  except  in  a 
military  way,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Hannibal  intended  to 
spread  civilization  beyond  its  existing  borders.  He  was  simply 
defending  his  country  and  defended  it  by  carrying  the  war  into  his 
enemy’s  own  territory. 

Rome’s  treatment  of  Carthage  in  146  b.c.  was  heartless.  Yet  there 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  when  classes  discuss  such  questions  as 
whether  Rome  could  have  adopted  a policy  of  “live  and  let  live” 
as  between  herself  and  Carthage,  or  whether  Cato  the  Censor  was  a 
patriot  or  a bigot.  Cato  was  obviously  a man  of  one  idea,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  pounding  it  into  the  heads  of  his  fellow  citizens,  even  though 
that  idea  showed  a total  lack  of  sympathy  or  fairness. 

Section  75.  The  expansion  of  Rome  to  the  east  and  west  of  Italy  is 
recorded  in  a few  paragraphs.  That  it  did  expand  and  how  far  and 
what  former  independent  countries  were  brought  into  its  dominions 
are  the  essential  points  to  retain. 

On  the  map  proposed  in  Project  3,  the  chief  facts  summarized  in 
this  section  should  be  indicated.  One  difference  between  the  expansion 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  that  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  that  a large  part  of  Rome’s  conquests  were 
made  over  territory  already  occupied  by  people  of  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  civilization,  while  most  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
the  United  States  were  not  very  thickly  populated  at  the  time  they 
were  gained.  Rome’s  empire  held  together  longer  than  Alexander’s 
because,  in  part,  it  did  not  represent  the  genius  and  ambition  of  one 
man  but  a restless,  unrestrained,  even  though  perhaps  unconscious, 
ambition  on  the  part  of  a people. 

Rome  could  stand  no  rivals.  Corinth  was  too  prosperous  to  please 
jealous  Rome  and  was  blotted  out  so  as  to  force  the  world  to  believe 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  anybody  to  question  Rome’s  supremacy. 
The  king  of  Pergamum  had  realized  this  fact  and  protected  his  own 
interests  by  being  friendly  to  Rome.  Probably  he  figured  that  Rome 
would  get  his  country  anyway,  and  he  might  as  well  let  her  have  it 
without  a fight. 

Section  76.  Then  comes  the  question  of  how  Rome  handled  its 
new  territories.  Whenever  a great  power  deals  with  enemies  or  con- 
quered people  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  own  short-sighted,  selfish 
interests,  it  is  likely  to  suffer  harm  itself  in  the  long  run.  Rome’s 
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conquests,  however,  did  help  in  some  degree  to  spread  civilization,  for 
Roman  generals  who  could  not  appreciate  art  and  literature  them- 
selves did  bring  Greek  artists  and  men  of  letters  to  Rome,  and  thus 
helped  Greek  to  become  the  international  language  of  ancient  times. 

The  problems  which  Rome  faced,  after  its  authority  spread  far 
beyond  Italy  and  after  conditions  in  Italy  itself  were  affected  by  those 
in  the  provinces,  suggest  the  difficulties  we  are  facing  today  in  trying 
to  do  something  for  our  farmers  without  raising  the  cost  of  living  too 
much  for  everybody  else.  Cheaply  imported  grain  from  the  provinces 
was  welcome  to  city  people  who  had  money  to  buy  it,  just  as  city  people 
today  welcome  low  prices  on  food  products,  wherever  they  come  from. 
What  must  happen,  however,  to  farmers  in  Italy  in  ancient  times  or  in 
our  own  or  another  day  if  they  have  to  meet  such  competition  from 
outside  ? The  conflict  of  interests  there  is  very  obvious. 

Section  77.  The  story  of  the  Gracchi  also  offers  many  striking  par- 
allels to  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  these  days  and  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  relieve  them.  The  plans  of  Tiberius  and  Gaius  Grac- 
chus, the  back-to-the-land  proposition  that  was  proposed  in  their  day, 
the  extra-constitutional  measures  employed  by  them  to  do  something 
that  was  meant  to  be  good  — in  all  these  there  is  much  food  for  dis- 
cussion and  thought. 

Section  78.  The  controversy  between  Marius  and  Sulla  needs 
attention  only  as  it  illustrates  the  collapse  of  real  popular  government 
and  shows  how  military  leaders  contested  for  supremacy  in  Rome  and 
how  the  strife  of  generals  took  the  place  of  struggles  between  parties. 
It  indicates  a sad  decline  in  the  patriotism  and  political  intelligence  of 
the  people  in  general. 

Section  79.  The  period  of  about  30  years  preceding  the  coming  into 
power  of  Octavian  (Augustus)  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  in 
Roman  history,  particularly  so  because  the  whole  story  of  those  30 
years  centers  around  some  live  and  real  personalities.  The  First 
Triumvirate,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  were  sihiply  a political 
ring  who  combined  for  what  each  of  them  could  get  out  of  it,  like 
politicians  of  much  more  recent  days.  When  their  respective  interests 
clashed  and  co-operation  could  no  longer  serve  the  advancement  of  one 
of  them,  the  combination  broke  apart.  We  have  to  tell  the  story  of 
these  30  years  as  if  it  were  a history  of  these  men  rather  than  a history 
of  the  republic. 

At  first  it  was  Pompey  who  had  the  favor  of  the  people.  Grassus 
dropped  out  as  a result  of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Asia,  and 
Caesar  and  Pompey  became  enemies.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  too 
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harsh  in  judging  the  motives  of  these  men,  for  though  everything  points 
to  political  advancement  as  their  chief  objective,  they  may  still  have 
had  some  real  desire  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  Rome.  (An 
imaginary  conference  of  the  First  Triumvirate  while  they  were  still 
on  good  terms  with  each  other  would  be  interesting.) 

Section  80.  Cicero  must  be  .credited  with  a sincere  desire  to  save 
the  Roman  republic  from  any  kind  of  enemies,  whether  Catiline,  who 
wanted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  state,  or  Caesar,  who  he  feared 
was  going  to  be  a dictator  instead  of  merely  a leader.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  one  who  thought  enough  of  the  principle  of  the  thing  to  take 
political  risks  because  of  it.  That  the  republic  passed  out  finally 
must  be  blamed  to  the  low  standard  of  political  thinking  that  prevailed 
and  not  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  sincere  supporters. 

Section  81.  Somewhere  along  in  the  study  of  this  period  we  should 
have  as  a special  report  a fairly  extensive  biography  of  Julius  Caesar. 
This  could  be  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  a scene  or  two  from 
Shakespeare’s  play,  although  that  does  not,  unfortunately,  make 
Caesar  the  real  hero  of  it,  and  by  a statement  of  the  impressions  of 
Caesar  derived  from  the  reading  of  his  story  of  the  Gallic  War.  (This, 
of  course,  assumes  that  in  the  class  there  will  be  some  who  are  studying 
second-year  Latin.)  Another  way  to  make  Caesar  real  would  be  to 
dramatize  some  distinct  incidents  in  his  career. 

Section  82.  Be  sure  to  show  how  events  in  Caesar’s  life,  and  acts 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  had  a direct  bearing  on  our  own  life  and 
times,  as,  for  example,  the  Romanization  of  Gaul,  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  calendar.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  for  someone, 
especially  a student  of  Latin,  to  make  a Roman  calendar,  indicating  and 
naming  the  various  months  and  days  as  they  were  arranged,  if  not  in 
Julius  Caesar’s  time,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  dis- 
tribution was  fixed  very  nearly  as  we  ourselves  have  it.  Caesar  did 
accomplish  much  for  Rome  — so  much,  in  fact,  as  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  Rome  had  got  to  the  point  where  it  needed  a dictator 
because  the  people  were  unable  to  do  much  to  look  out  for  their  own 
interests.  Dictators,  whether  their  deeds  are  good  or  bad,  may 
always  expect  to  be  in  danger,  and  Julius  Caesar  was  no  exception. 
A very  interesting  debate  can  usually  be  worked  up  on  the  comparative 
place  in  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Sections  83,  84.  Next  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  republic  and  the 
establishment  of  an  empire.  Read  some  more  scenes  from  Julius 
Caesar  or  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra , remembering  that  Shakespeare 
used  his  imagination  about  numerous  things.  Arrange  also  for  a 
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special  report  on  Augustus.  Whether  the  Roman  people  realized 
that  the  republic  was  nearly  at  an  end,  we  may  not  be  entirely  certain. 
When  Augustus  kept  up  the  forms  of  republican  government,  he 
probably  was  making  a concession  to  those  who  still  hoped  that  a 
return  to  a real  republic  might  sometime  be  possible,  though  we  can 
see  now  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Here  is  where  Project  12  will 
fit  in  very  nicely,  if  one  can  imagine  himself  writing  a chapter  for  % text 
in  civics  which  would  have  been  issued  about  10  a.d.  or  an  editorial 
for  an  imaginary  newspaper  published  at  that  time. 

Sections  85,  86.  The  history  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Empire  largely  centers  around  the  names  of  emperors.  It  will  be  well 
to  notice  here  that  good  emperors  could  render  their  people  good 
service,  but  as  conditions  continually  became  more  threatening  from 
outside  the  Empire  and  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  successor  of  a 
good  emperor  would  himself  be  good,  problems  became  more  serious 
and  conditions  generally  worse.  Special  reports  on  some  of  the  early 
emperors,  relating  the  stories  not  taken  up  in  the  text,  would  be 
interesting,  even  though  not  particularly  important. 

Section  87.  We  must  give  credit  to  the  Roman  Empire  for  its  nearly 
200  years  of  peace  — comparative  peace,  it  is  true,  and  yet  a time  in 
which  very  many  people  lived  in  what  they  thought  to  be  comfort. 
The  growth  of  cities  during  that  period  and  the  parallel  between  the 
government  of  the  Roman  municipia  and  modern  cities  may  very 
profitably  be  brought  out.  Study  both  the  map  of  Rome  on  page 
169  and  the  map  of  the  Empire  following  page  166,  so  that  the  main 
facts  about  both  are  understood.  Caracalla’s  extension  of  citizenship 
to  all  free  men  in  the  Empire  was  probably  a gesture  intended  to  create 
good  will  toward  the  emperor  and  strengthen  the  standing  of  the 
Empire  throughout  its  wide  dominions.  It  would  have  been  more 
effective,  however,  if  done  by  some  one  of  the  good  emperors  who 
could  not  have  been  suspected  of  taking  such  a step  to  make  people 
less  inquisitive  about  his  misdeeds. 

Sections  88,  89.  Whether  a class  takes  time  for  a study  of  Roman 
life  and  customs  under  the  Empire  may  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Since  such  matters  as  the  construction  of  Roman  houses  and  the 
common  procedure  at  Roman  banquets  are  more  useful  for  the  sake  of 
interest  than  because  of  their  historical  significance,  they  can  be  passed 
over  if  it  is  necessary  to  save  time.  Besides,  there  are  some  topics 
in  the  textbook  from  which  pupils  will  get  just  as  much  by  reading 
as  can  be  obtained  from  mulling  over  those  topics  during  a class 
period. 
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If  time  does  permit,  however,  “a  day  in  Rome,”  with  pupils  dressed 
in  Roman  style,  and  discussing  topics  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  would  be 
very  interesting.  Have  some  members  of  the  class  try  Projects  9 and 
12  from  page  197. 

The  use  of  white  garments  was  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  warm 
climate,  because  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  the  same  notion  that 
we  do  about  the  comparative  comfort  of  white  and  other  colors  in  hot 
weather.  With  no  smoke-stacks  to  send  out  soot  nor  automobiles  or 
street-cars  to  stir  up  dust,  such  garments  would  not  get  dirty  so  readily 
as  in  a modern  city. 

Section  90.  Some  one  of  the  reference  books  on  Roman  life  sug- 
gested at  the  end  of  this  unit  could  be  used  as  the  source  of  some 
extremely  interesting  information  about  education  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Roman  Empire.  If  it  seems  strange  that  slaves  could  become 
teachers,  we  may  remember  the  fact  that  to  be  a slave  was  not  necessa- 
rily a disgrace.  A person  taken  captive  in  war  was  simply  unlucky. 
It  was  probably  not  his  fault,  either,  that  he  was  captured  or  that  he 
became  a slave  of  one  person  rather  than  another.  A mathematics 
teacher  might  be  able  to  explain  how  Roman  numerals  could  have 
been  used  for  reckoning. 

Section  91.  In  considering  Roman  men  of  letters,  Virgil  probably 
should  come  first.  Some  selections  from  his  Aeneid  in  a good  trans- 
lation should  be  read  to  the  class.  Something  from  Livy,  Plutarch, 
and  Tacitus  might  also  be  read.  Roman  literature  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  especially  after  the  first  century,  was  rather  wide-spread. 
Perhaps  the  reason  that  it  does  not  rank  in  quality  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  is  that  the  Greeks  at  their  best  had  set  such  high  standards  that 
it  would  be  hard  for  anybody  to  equal  them.  A few  modern  scientists 
have  either  given  or  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  science,  as  Pliny 
did  at  Vesuvius,  though  more  through  experiments  to  find  out  the 
facts  about  nature  than  through  taking  risks  in  which  no  so-called 
natural  law  was  involved. 

Section  92.  There  will  be  no  trouble  interesting  the  class,  through 
special  reports  or  otherwise,  in  the  story  of  Roman  amusements,  the 
chariot  races,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  other  events  in  the  Colos- 
seum, which  remind  one  of  some  of  the  features  of  a modern  circus. 
An  interesting  question  comes  up  at  this  point  as  to  what  change  had 
come  over  the  Romans  as  compared  with  their  pioneer  brothers  that 
made  them  now  want  these  exciting  amusements  and  expect  to  be 
furnished  these  free  shows  at  public  expense.  Have  a pupil  read  the 
story  of  the  chariot  race  from  Ben  Hur. 
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Section  93.  The  features  of  Roman  architecture  that  are  of  modern 
significance  are  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  dome  and  the  kind  of 
building  known  as  the  basilica,  which  we  sometimes  see  imitated  in 
modern  churches  and  other  structures.  Some  Roman  aqueducts 
were  notable  engineering  feats.  Pupils  can  probably  mention  examples 
of  architecture  in  Roman  style.  Observe  that  the  Romans  imitated 
the  Greeks  in  many  matters,  and  were  particularly  fond  of  the  Corin- 
thian column.  (See  the  suggestions  in  Projects  8 and  16.) 

Section  94.  We  must  not  look  upon  life  in  the  Roman  Empire  as 
something  shabby  or  crude.  There  was  much  about  it  that  in  those 
days  seemed  attractive.  For  the  rich  there  was  considerable  enjoy- 
ment and  leisure.  Trade  brought  together  the  products  of  man  and  of 
nature  from  all  parts  of  the  western  world.  The  public  baths,  the  well- 
made  furniture,  the  jewelry  and  fine  clothing  that  anyone  could  have 
who  could  pay  for  them  would  have  beep  impossible  to  a western 
pioneer  in  the  United  States  until  close  to  our  own  time.  Roads  were 
better  and  pleasure  travel  more  common  in  those  days  than  in  our  own 
country  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  picture  of  a 
Roman  street  scene  which  follows  page  186  is  a good  example  of  what 
might  have  been  observed  in  Rome  and  in  a dozen  other  cities  when  the 
Empire  was  at  its  height.  But  when  any  large  number  of  people 
anywhere  or  in  any  age  find  pleasure  in  profitless  luxury  or  in  boastful 
display,  then  look  out.  It  was  true  in  ancient  Athens.  It  was  true 
in  ancient  Rome.  Will  it  also  be  true  of  us  ? (Special  reports  : Slav- 
ery among  the  Romans ; Wealth  and  Luxury  in  the  Roman  Empire.) 

Section  96.  The  reasons  for  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
have  been  stated  in  many  ways  and  possibly  sometimes  overstated. 
Social  and  industrial  ills  had  weakened  the  character  of  the  people  as 
a whole,  and  no  new  influences  had  come  in  to  give  stamina  and 
morale  to  the  people.  We  can  hardly  tell  in  this  day  whether  such  a 
change  was  inevitable  or  whether  the  Empire  could  have  been  saved 
by  any  method  of  revival  then  possible. 

The  class  may  well  discuss  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
is  on  any  surer  foundation  than  the  anciont  Roman  Empire  was  and 
whether  there  are  today  tendencies  in  our  national  life  which  we  should 
try  to  correct  if  we  do  not  want  to  go  the  way  the  Roman  Empire  did. 

Section  96.  The  period  of  the  “barrack  emperors”  is  an  unprofit- 
able one  to  spend  much  time  on,  except  to  observe  its  general  character. 
When  soldiers  raise  their  commanders  to  places  of  civil  authority, 
whether  they  are  qualified  for  such  rule  or  not,  we  have  pretty  good 
proof  that  morale  and  spirit  have  departed  from  a people.  That  these 
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barrack  emperors  were  set  up  by  soldiers  far  from  Rome  is  not  surprising 
either,  because  it  was  near  the  frontier  that  Roman  armies  would 
naturally  have  to  be  located.  The  Praetorian  Guard  at  Rome,  how- 
ever, could  and  did  use  its  opportunity  to  support  sometimes  one 
temporary  ruler  and  sometimes  another. 

Sections  97-99.  The  attempts  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  to 
give  new  strength  to  the  Empire  by  invigorating  the  power  of  the 
emperor  himself  accomplished  something  for  a while,  but  the  task  had 
become  too  big.  Whether  today,  with  the  means  of  communication  we 
now  have,  the  Empire  could  have  been  held  together,  is  another 
question.  But  as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  hoped  to  hold  the  Empire 
together  indefinitely.  Especially  under  conditions  such  as  existed  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  a republic  was  impossible,  and  a 
world-empire  could  not  last  long. 

Section  100.  In  the  study  of  this  unit  we  will  not  give  any  great 
amount  of  attention  to  the  invading  German  tribes,  except  as  neces- 
sary to  understand  their  part  in  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  will  save  until  the  next  unit  items  that  bring  up  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  Germans  and  the  customs  and  ideas  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  the  Empire.  The  Empire  just  fell  to  pieces.  That  is 
about  all  that  can  be  said.  The  thought  question  in  the  text  in  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  toward  the  Spaniards  is  sug- 
gested by  the  point  of  view  taken  by  James  Truslow  Adams  in  the 
early  part  of  his  Epic  of  America.  It  is  an  unusual  viewpoint,  for  we 
almost  invariably  look  at  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  New 
World  from  the  European  angle.  Why  don’t  we  have  such  movements 
of  vast  bodies  of  people  today?  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  go,  and  for  another  thing,  it  is  much  easier  for  individuals, 
families,  or  other  small  groups  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era. 

Section  101.  We  have  to  speak  about  the  Huns  here  because  of 
their  influence  upon  the  declining  Roman  Empire.  The  defeat  of  the 
Huns  at  Chalons  was  the  last  stand  of  the  Romans.  There  was  still 
some  fight  in  what  was  left  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  since  both 
Romans  and  Germans  were  menaced  by  the  terrible  Huns,  they  could 
get  together  to  ward  off  this  danger.  It  was  another  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  history,  comparable  with  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  was 
all  the  more  decisive  because  the  danger  from  the  Huns  disappeared  so 
promptly  after  Attila’s  defeat.  When  the  Huns  settled  down,  they 
became  much  more  peaceful  and  less  troublesome  to  others,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases. 
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Section  102.  With  the  Hunnish  menace  out  of  the  way,  Germans 
and  Romans  were  once  more  enemies,  but  there  was  not  much  left  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  be,  as  such,  an  enemy  of  anything  in  western 
Europe.  So  in  476  we  have  the  disappearance  of  the  title  of  emperor 
in  Italy.  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  that  that  title  was  employed 
at  Constantinople  for  centuries  later,  and  that  the  influence  of  Rome 
upon  the  world  did  not  die  with  the  year  476.  In  fact,  that  date  has 
probably  been  much  overemphasized  as  a critical  or  decisive  point 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Section  103.  Rome’s  influence  on  the  world  is  very  definite  and 
many-sided.  We  need  not  overstress  the  relation  between  Rome  and 
Christianity.  The  Christian  Church  adopted  some  ideas  from  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  but  to  say  that  Rome  contributed  Chris- 
tianity to  civilization  is  only  partly  correct.  She  did  preserve  much  of 
the  culture  of  the  nations  that  were  great  before  Rome  became  so. 
She  did  give  a new  language  to  the  world,  and  she  did  put  the  thought 
before  the  world  of  a united  government  which  might  bring  peace 
and  civilization  to  everybody  — perhaps  an  impossible  ideal,  at  least 
one  that  has  not  been  fully  carried  out.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
the  influence  of  Roman  law.  In  that  field  and  in  language  perhaps  the 
most  lasting  services  were  rendered  by  the  Roman  Empire.  (Since  the 
emperor  Justinian  figures  in  this  book  in  connection  with  only  one  other 
thing,  there  ought  to  be  a special  report  on  him  and  his  achievements.) 

Summary  and  Review.  At  this  point  or  earlier  it  would  be  in  order 
to  hold  a spelling  match  on  important  historical  and  geographical 
terms  connected  with  Roman  history,  just  as  was  proposed  for  the  unit 
on  Greece.  Now  that  the  formal  study  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
has  been  completed,  a debate  on  the  first  of  the  questions  suggested  in 
Project  13,  page  197,  should  be  interesting  and  profitable.  The  third 
suggestion  for  debate  made  on  that  page  might  be,  if  preferred,  dis- 
cussed by  a speaker  who  would  undertake  to  defend  the  proposition 
against  criticisms  from  the  audience  instead  of  making  a formal  argu- 
ment out  of  it. 

With  the  completion  of  this  unit,  that  portion  of  history  which  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  definitely  and  distinctly  classical  is  ended.  Pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  impression,  however,  that  they  are 
through. with  the  ancient  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Constant  refer- 
ence should  be  made  back  to  them  when  opportunity  offers,  and  it  will 
offer  on  numerous  occasions,  for  history  is  continuous.  Mussolini  has 
in  our  own  day  tried  to, stir  up  his  people  to  support  his  plans  for  impe- 
rial aggression  by  recalling  to  them  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  and  by 
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showing  on  maps  displayed  in  public  in  Rome  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire.  If  he  can  call  upon  the  past  to  inspire  his  people  to 
one  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  aggression  on  record,  surely  the  con- 
tributions that  ancient  Rome  made  to  orderly  government,  law,  and 
language  should  be  properly  emphasized. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  IV  (Pages  43-61) 

A.  1.  a.  The  northern  side,  central  from  east  to  west. 

b.  Could  expand  easily  and  surely  in  any  direction. 

2.  a.  Plains  and  fertile  lands  made  possible  the  raising  of  cattle, 
growing  of  grapes,  olives,  grain,  vegetables,  etc. 

b.  Hardly  any  harbors  on  eastern  coast ; more,  but  not  many,  on  the 
western;  outside  trade  with  Carthage,  Spain,  and  France  (or  Gaul). 

c.  Use  maps  facing  page  132  and  on  page  91. 

d.  (1)  In  ancient  times  lived  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the 
' peninsula  from  north  to  south  ; related  to  other  Indo-European  peoples. 

(2)  West  of  the  mountains  in  lowlands ; from  their  number  came 
; the  founders  of  Rome. 

(3)  Lived  north  of  the  river  Tiber ; knew  how  to  use  the  arch  in 
building  ; built  attractive  houses  and  tombs  and  made  vases  ; Romans 
learned  from  them  the  belief  in  foretelling  events  by  omens. 

(4)  Lived  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily ; most  advanced  civilization 
I of  early  Greek  peoples ; kept  in  contact  with  other  Greek  cities  and 

with  Egypt. 

3.  a.  (See  map  on  page  135,  but  omit  features  that  plainly  do  not 
i apply  to  early  Rome,  like  Circus  Maximus.) 

b.  Built  on  group  of  seven  hills,  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  from  the 
sea ; far  enough  inland  to  avoid  attacks  from  pirates  ; near  the  center 
of  Italy  from  north  to  south  and  could  spread  authority  in  both 
directions  when  it  grew  strong. 

B.  1.  a.  Said  to  have  left  Troy  after  its  destruction  and  gone  to 
Carthage  and  then  to  have  settled  in  Italy. 

b.  Romulus  and  Remus  were  brothers  said  to  have  been  rescued 
and  nourished  by  a wolf,  after  being  thrown  out  to  die ; Romulus 
believed  by  Romans  to  have  founded  Rome  in  753  b.c. 

c.  From  753  to  509  b.c.  there  were  supposed  to  have  been  seven 
kings.  Servius  Tullius,  said  to  have  built  a wall  around  the  city ; 
Horatius,  brave  warrior  famous  for  the  defense  of  the  city  when  at- 
tacked by  neighboring  enemies ; Sibylline  Books  said  to  have  been 
sold  to  King  Tarquinius  and  to  contain  prophecies  in  regard  to  the 

i future  of  Rome. 
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2.  a.  At  first  mostly  farmers  and  cattle-raisers;  produced  for 
themselves  most  of  the  things  they  needed. 

b.  Strong  in  mind  and  body  ; temperate. 

c.  (1)  Center  of  early  Roman  life. 

(2)  Absolute  ruler  of  the  family,  with  the  right  even  to  put  to  death 
members  of  it  for  disobedience  ; also  a kind  of  high  priest  for  the  family. 

(3)  Mother  much  more  prominent  socially  than  in  Greece  and  could 
appear  in  public  with  her  husband ; a girl  when  married  became  a 
member  of  her  husband’s  family. 

(4)  Lares  watched  over  dwellings,  fields,  and  roads  ; penates  looked 
after  cupboards  and  storerooms ; spirits  of  ancestors  thought  to  guard 
over  the  family  hearth. 

(5)  Group  of  related  families  became  a gens,  or  clan ; several  gentes 
formed  a curia,  with  both  political  and  social  functions. 

3.  a.  Some  of  the  many  gods  were  taken  over  directly  from  the 
Greeks,  others  represented  ideas  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 

b.  Mars,  the  god  of  war  ; Janus,  protector  of  doorways,  looked  into 
both  past  and  future ; Vesta,  goddess  of  the  hearth ; Saturn,  god  of 
sowing  ; Ceres,  goddess  of  grain. 

c.  Romans  believed  they  bound  the  gods  by  offering  sacrifices  or 
carrying  out  vows ; tried  to  foretell  events  by  taking  the  auspices  and 
observing  omens ; augurs  inspected  the  entrails  of  animals  killed  for 
sacrifice  ; flight  of  birds,  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses,  etc.,  were 
all  thought  of  as  foretelling  something. 

4.  a.  A city-state  with  a king ; changed  to  a republic  about  509. 

b.  Latin  res  publica,  meaning  public  thing  or  public  business. 

c.  (1)  Responsible  for  foreign  relations  and  had  much  to  say  about 
spending  money ; proposed  appointments  and  submitted  laws  to  the 
assemblies ; originally  was  composed  of  300  chiefs  of  clans. 

5. P.Q.R. — Senatus  Populusque  Romanus,  “the  Roman  Senate 
and  People.” 

(2)  Comitia  curiata,  included  only  members  of  original  families  ; com- 
itia  centuriata,  based  on  centuries,  or  companies,  of  fighting  men  ; comitia 
tributa , based  on  division  into  tribes,  finally  became  the  chief  assembly. 

(3)  Consuls  (two),  chief  officials  in  ordinary  times;  dictator,  ap- 
pointed for  six  months  in  time  of  special  danger,  and  given  special 
power  ; censors,  counted  the  people  every  five  years  and  classified  them 
in  accordance  with  rank ; tribunes,  finally  ten,  could  veto  the  action 
of  any  other  officer  of  the  government ; quaestors,  treasurers  ; praetors, 
judges  or  magistrates ; aediles , constructed  roads  and  buildings  ; 
lictors,  carried  the  fasces. 
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5.  a.  (1)  Patricians : descendants  of  the  original  Roman  families. 

(2)  Plebeians  : descended  from  people  conquered  in  war,  people  who 
settled  in  Rome,  laborers,  and  others  who  had  come  into  the  city. 

b.  Patricians,  though  fewer  in  number,  had  all  political  rights,  while 
plebeians  had  to  furnish  fighting  men  and  bear  other  responsibilities. 

c.  (1)  Plebeians  threatened  to  secede ; to  prevent  this  the  office 
of  tribune  was  established. 

(2)  Plebeians  demanded  that  laws  be  written ; ten  men,  the  decem- 
virs, appointed  to  draw  up  a code  of  laws,  which  were  posted  in  the 

i forum  and  learned  by  every  school  boy. 

(3)  Laws  finally  provided  that  at  least  one  consul  must  be  a plebeian. 

(4)  Comitia  tributa  was  permitted  to  make  laws  binding  upon 
I everybody. 

(5)  Plebeians  were  allowed  to  marry  into  patrician  families. 

C.  1.  a.  About  390  b.c.  an  army  of  Gauls  captured  and  plundered 
| Rome. 

b.  Latin  tribes  and  Samnites. 

| c.  Roman  ships  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  contrary  to  a 
treaty  and  were  attacked  by  people  of  Tarentum ; Rome  then  started 
1 war,  which  ended  with  all  southern  Italy  under  Roman  authority. 

2.  a.  Made  a separate  treaty  with  each  one,  making  arrangements 
that  would  serve  Rome  best ; frequently  granted  full  or  partial  citizen- 

! ship  to  such  communities  ; some  were  treated  as  allies  and  not  allowed 
to  make  treaties  with  one  another  but  otherwise  left  free  to  govern 
! themselves. 

b.  Gave  protection  of  Roman  law  and  government  and  the  right  to 
marry  Romans,  but  voting  was  done  only  in  assemblies  meeting  in  Rome. 

c.  Some  colonies  were  military  posts  set  up  to  maintain  Roman 
authority;  others  were  places  where  old  soldiers  or  poor  plebeians 
began  life  over  again. 

d.  By  building  roads,  centering  in  Rome  but  extending  to  other 
important  places  in  Italy ; Romans  showed  exceptional  engineering 
skill  in  doing  this. 

e.  Use  the  maps  on  pages  135  and  142. 

3.  a.  To  serve  in  the  army  between  the  ages  of  17  to  46. 

b.  Century,  containing  about  100  men ; legion,  containing  about 
4500  fighting  men  of  various  kinds. 

c.  The  general  rides  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  in  full  battle  array 
with  standards  and  other  marks  of  authority.  In  this  “triumph” 
captives  were  obliged  to  participate,  and  many  trophies  of  conquest 

i were  displayed. 
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d.  Roman  word  castra,  meaning  camp,  appears  in  a changed  form 
in  such  words  as  Chester,  Rochester,  Manchester,  Worcester,  etc. 

4.  (Map  following  page  146  shows  division  of  territory  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  after  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  To  adapt  it  to  264  b.c.  Roman  territory  would  not 
include  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.) 

6.  a.  Founded  by  Phoenicians ; chief  commercial  city  in  the  west' 
ern  Mediterranean ; people  were  successful  traders  and  bankers ; people 
belonged  to  Semitic  branch  of  the  white  race ; aristocratic  republic ; 
at  first  had  higher  civilization  than  Rome,  but  had  begun  to  decline. 

b.  Probably  an  inevitable  struggle  between  eastern  and  western 
civilization ; as  Rome  gained  in  strength,  its  interests  could  not  avoid 
conflicting  with  those  of  Carthage. 

c. 


War 

Dates 

Chief  Events 

Results 

First 

264-241  B.C. 

Romans  helped  friends  in 
Sicily  against  Cartha- 
ginians; much  fighting 
on  the  sea ; Romans 
learned  to  build  ships 
like  Carthaginians. 

Carthage  forced  to  with- 
draw from  Sicily  and 
pay  much  money  to 
Rome ; soon  Rome  took 
Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Second 

218-201  b.c. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  Han- 
nibal, who  defeated 
Romans  and  remained 
in  Italy  16  years;  Ro- 
mans defeated  Hasdru- 
bal,  Hannibal’s  brother, 
who  tried  to  aid  him ; 
Hannibal  was  recalled 
to  Africa  to  meet 
Roman  army  under 
Scipio,  but  was  defeated 
at  Zama  (202). 

Carthage  gave  up  all  her 
war  ships  but  10;  gave 
over  Spain  to  Rome ; 
paid  an  indemnity ; 
promised  never  to  make 
war  without  Roman 
consent. 

Third 

149-146  b.c. 

Stirred  up  by  Cato  the 
Censor  — “ Delenda  est 
Carthago  ” ; Carthage 
was  conquered  after  a 
three-year  siege. 

Carthage  destroyed  and 
ground  sown  with  salt ; 
Rome  now  supreme  in 
western  Mediterranean 
world. 

d.  Use  the  map  following  page  146. 

e.  A rising  civilization  defeated  one  that  had  seen  its  best  days,  and 
the  result  was  for  that  reason  probably  better  for  civilization  in  general 
even  though  Rome’s  treatment  of  Carthage  was  heartlessly  cruel. 
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6.  a.  Greek  cities  having  trouble  with  Philip  V of  Macedon  ap- 
pealed to  Rome  for  help. 

b.  Rome  defeated  Philip  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  claims  to  Greece 
and  other  conquered  territories  (197  b.c.)  ; Corinth,  now  the  chief  city 
in  Greece,  destroyed  (146  b.c.)  ; king  of  Pergamum,  in  Asia  Minor, 
willed  his  kingdom  to  Rome  (133  b.c.). 

7.  a.  At  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  Carthage  turned  Spain 
over  to  Rome. 

b.  By  133  b.c.  Roman  authority  was  established  after  some  difficulty. 

c.  See  map  following  page  166 ; do  not  include  any  colored  terri- 
tory except  yellow;  do  not  include  Gaul  or  any  territory  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  except  the  region  around  Carthage  and  the  district  of  which 
Pergamos  is  a center. 

8.  a.  Provinces.  Governor  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  called 
proconsul  or  propraetor  ; usually  tyrannical  and  corrupt ; imposed  as 
heavy  taxes  as  could  be  collected. 

b.  A class  of  wealthy  people  who  acquired  money  through  conquest 
or  graft  began  to  live  luxuriously,  while  the  class  of  distressed  poor 
was  greatly  increased ; grain  from  the  provinces  was  so  cheap  that 
farmers  in  Italy  could  not  live  on  farms  and  sold  them  to  move  into 
the  city,  crowding  the  cities  with  poor  people  ; votes  of  the  poor  people 
were  easily  won  by  politicians  or  generals  who  promised  to  feed  them 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

c.  Romans  who  plundered  Greek  towns  often  carried  works  of  art  to 
Rome ; Romans  hired  sculptors  to  copy  Greek  works ; Roman  temples  • 
were  patterned  after  Greek;  it  became  fashionable  to  speak  Greek. 

D.  1.  a.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  in  Rome  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  poor  people  to  get  a new  start. 

b.  He  wished  to  help  the  poor  start  little  farms  on  public  lands, 
but  the  wealthy  Romans  who  controlled  these  lands  protested.  He 
was  killed  in  a riot  after  running  for  re-election  contrary  to  custom. 

c.  Proposed  that  the  government  buy  grain  and  sell  it  to  the  poor 
for  half  price,  to  settle  colonies  of  poor  people  outside  of  Italy,  and  to 
give  full  citizenship  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ; defeated  while 
running  for  tribune  the  third  time,  and  killed  in  flight  from  the  city. 

2.  a.  The  Senate  was  controlled  by  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy ; 
the  popular  party  represented  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

b.  Defeated  Jugurtha,  a chieftain  of  northern  Africa,  and  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  tribes  which  invaded  Italy  from  the  north. 

c.  Defeated  a revolt  of  the  Italian  allies  and  was  chosen  by  the 
Senate  to  fight  Mithradates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
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d.  After  a civil  war  in  which  leaders  on  both  sides  were  killed, 
Sulla’s  followers  were  victorious  and  “proscribed”  many  of  their  op- 
ponents. Sulla  was  proclaimed  perpetual  dictator,  but  retired. 

3.  a.  Pompey  put  down  rebellion  in  Spain  and  revolt  of  gladiators 
in  Italy ; rid  the  Mediterranean  of  pirates ; defeated  Mithradates ; 
occupied  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Crassus  made  much  money  out  of  contracts  for  the  government  and 
wished  office  and  reputation. 

Caesar  was  connected  with  the  popular  party ; became  a favorite  by 
free  spending. 

b.  Pompey : office  and  leadership  in  Rome.  Crassus  : wealth  and 
prominence.  Caesar  : military  fame  and  political  leadership. 

c.  Crassus  was  killed  while  fighting  in  Asia;  Caesar  and  Pompey 
became  jealous  of  each  other’s  prominence. 

4.  Rome’s  greatest  orator ; writer  of  essays ; advocated  Pompey’s 
command  in  the  east;  opposed  Verres ; thwarted  Catiline ; was 
murdered  for  opposing  the  schemes  of  Mark  Antony. 

5.  a.  Sucessfully  established  Roman  authority  in  Gaul. 

b.  Pompey  persuaded  the  Senate  to  order  Caesar  to  come  to  Rome 
as  a private  citizen,  but  Caesar  brought  his  army  into  Rome  with  him  ; 
Pompey  fled  and  was  murdered  in  Egypt. 

c.  Defeated  Pompey’s  followers  at  Pharsalus  (48  b.c.)  ; stayed  in 
Egypt,  where  he  supported  Cleopatra  for  the  throne ; won  a victory 
in  Asia  Minor  (47  b.c.). 

• d.  An  army  supporting  the  senatorial  party  (46  b.c.)  ; an  insur- 
rection headed  by  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain  (45  b.c.). 

e.  Gave  homes  on  public  land  to  80,000  citizens ; cut  down  the 
number  supported  by  free  grain ; improved  the  government  of  provinces 
and  Italian  cities ; reorganized  the  coinage  system  of  the  country ; ar- 
ranged for  the  rebuilding  of  Corinth  ; planned  the  rebuilding  of  Carthage ; 
admitted  Gauls  and  some  others  to  citizenship ; revised  the  calendar. 

/.  He  had  himself  elected  to  most  of  the  important  Roman  offices 
but  refused  to  be  made  a king. 

g.  (44  b.c.)  ; some  friends  of  the  republic  and  others  jealous  of  his 
success  conspired  to  kill  him;  was  murdered  in  the  Senate  house  on 
the  Ides  of  March. 

6.  a.  Mark  Antony,  who  wished  to  succeed  Caesar ; Octavian, 
Caesar’s  nephew ; Lepidus,  a commander  in  the  army.  They  wished 
to  control  Roman  politics. 

b.  Lepidus  resigned ; Octavian  and  Antony  divided  the  empire ; 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  get  entire  control  of  the  whole  empire. 
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c.  Octavian  won  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  b.c.)  and  followed  Antony 
into  Egypt ; Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  turn  committed  suicide. 

d.  Continued  the  old  offices  of  the  republic  but  had  himself  elected 
to  many  of  them  and  filled  others  with  his  friends. 

e.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  lost  a real  interest  in  public  affairs ; 
and  were  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  selfish  men,  most  of  whom  were 
looking  out  solely  for  their  own  interests.  (This  might  be  differently 
stated  and  possibly  other  reasons  might  be  given  by  pupils.) 

E.  1.  a.  Augustus,  the  “majestic” ; Princeps,  “chief  ” ; Impera- 
tor,  “commander”  or  “emperor.” 

b.  Lived  simply,  without  display  of  power ; Rome  was  generally 
prosperous  during  his  rule. 

c.  Set  up  a sound  money  system  ; encouraged  business  men ; built 
roads  and  aqueducts  ; constructed  temples 'and  other  public  buildings  ; 
encouraged  poets,  historians ; tried  to  revive  faith  in  Roman  gods. 

2. 


Emperor 

Dates 

Personal  Facts  or  Events  of  His  Reign 

Augustus 

27  b.c.  to 

14  A.D. 

See  notes  above. 

Tiberius 

14-37 

Personally  unpopular  at  Rome,  but  gave  good  gov- 
ernment to  the  provinces,  which  liked  him ; estab- 
lished the  Praetorian  Guard ; public  career  of  Christ. 

Caligula 

37-41 

Insane  and  was  murdered. 

Claudius 

41-54 

Roman  citizenship  extended  to  residents  of  provinces ; 
conquest  of  Britain  begun;  great  Claudian  aque- 
duct begun. 

Nero 

54-68 

Heartless  tyrant ; great  fire  in  Rome ; prosecution  of 
Christians. 

Vespasian 

69-79 

Tried  to  give  good  government;  Jerusalem  cap- 
tured (70). 

Titus 

79-81 

Fine  man  personally;  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Domitian 

81-96 

Good  rule,  except  for  persecution  of  Christians ; finally 
murdered. 

Nerva 

96-98 

Chosen  by  Senate;  first  of  “five  good  emperors.” 

Trajan 

98-117 

Extended  Roman  territory  to  its  greatest  limits. 

Hadrian 

117-138 

Withdrew  from  some  of  Trajan’s  distant  conquests; 
built  wall  in  Britain ; built  Pantheon. 

Antoninus 

Pius 

138-161 

Excellent  ruler. 

Marcus 

Aurelius 

161-180 

Philosopher  and  writer  of  Meditations ; had  to  spend 
much  time  in  military  campaigns. 
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3.  a.  Roman  defeat  probably  prevented  the  conquest  of  Germany 
and  the  extension  of  Roman  civilization  into  that  part  of  Europe. 

b.  The  Roman  Empire  was  carried  to  its  farthest  limits  under  him. 

c.  Because  they  thought  it  would  cost  more  to  defend  them  than 
they  were  worth. 

d.  (See  map  following  page  166.  For  180  b.c.  leave  Armenia  and 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  outside  the  Roman  Empire.) 

e.  Roman  peace ; for  200  years  the  territory  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  had  peace  for  the  longest  time  in  history.  This  permitted 
within  those  limits  a high  degree  of  civilization  and  comfort. 

/.  Armies  had  to  be  stationed  on  the  boundaries ; walls  were  built 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere ; Roman  roads  were  greatly  extended ; city 
life  much  like  that  of  Rome  developed ; citizenship  given  to  all  free 
men  byCaracalla  (212) ; commerce  widely  extended. 

F.  1.  Many  temples,  statues,  and  arches ; five  forums  besides  the 
original  were  built ; numerous  baths,  e.g.,  of  Caracalla  and  of  Trajan ; 
aqueducts  brought  water  in  from  mountains ; Colosseum  built  by 
Vespasian,  where  gladiatorial  combats  and  shows  took  place;  Circus 
Maximus  built  for  chariot  races ; etc. 

2.  a.  (See  text  pages  171,  173,  and  use  other  sources.) 

b.  People  reclined  on  couches ; at  banquets  couches  were  set  on 
three  sides  of  a rectangle ; many  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  and  fish 
were  eaten ; wine  was  the  most  common  drink. 

c.  Much  higher  than  in  Greece  ; wife  and  mother  had  authority  and 
was  free  to  go  outside  the  home ; girls  were  married  young. 

d.  Men  : tunic  and  toga ; women  : stola  and  palla. 

e.  Before  breakfast  and  afterward  until  luncheon ; little  work  in  an 
early  summer  afternoon. 

3.  In  this  picture  the  artist  uses  his  imagination  to  show  the  city 
of  Rome  at  the  height  of  its  glory  under  the  emperors.  An  emperor,  ac- 
companied by  his  bodyguard,  has  come  to  do  homage  to  the  goddess  at  the 
altar  in  front  of  her  temple.  The  elevated  location  of  the  temple  makes 
possible  a view  of  the  wide-spreading  city  and  the  hills  on  the  horizon. 
One  also  may  notice  the  way  many  public  buildings  were  constructed. 

4.  a.  Given  fair  attention  among  well-to-do  families ; schools 
supported  by  fees,  and  sometimes  conducted  by  Greek  slaves  taken 
prisoners  in  war.  For  girls:  when  very  young  they  sometimes  at- 
tended same  schools  as  boys,  but  were  largely  educated  at  home. 

b.  Latin  grammar,  history,  writing,  reading,  the  Twelve  Tables, 
arithmetic. 

c.  (This  should  be  variously  treated  by  pupils.) 
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5.  (For  time  see  reference  books,  if  not  given  in  the  text.) 


Name 

Time 

Noteworthy  Facts 

Cicero 

1st  century 
B.C. 

Orations ; essays ; and  letters. 

Caesar 

1st  century 

B.C. 

History  of  the  Gallic  War. 

Virgil 

Time  of  Au- 
gustus 

Aeneid. 

Horace 

Time  of  Au- 
gustus 

Satires;  letters;  odes. 

Ovid 

Time  of  Au- 
gustus 

Story  of  the  foundation  of  the  world  from  Roman 
mythology. 

Polybius 

2d  century 
B.C. 

Greek  slave  who  wrote  in  Greek  the  history  of 
Roman  expansion. 

Sallust 

1st  century 
B.C. 

History  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Livy 

Time  of  Au- 
gustus 

History  of  Rome. 

Plutarch 

46-120  a.d. 

Greek  who  wrote  biographies  of  famous  char- 
acters in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Tacitus 

1st  century 

A.D. 

History  of  Germans  and  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain. 

Seneca 

1st  century 

A.D. 

Philosopher;  tutor  of  Nero. 

Marcus 

Aurelius 

2d  century 

A.D. 

Philosopher;  author  of  Meditations. 

Epictetus 

1st  century 

A.D. 

Philosopher  setting  forth  high  ideals  of  living. 

Strabo 

1st  century 

A.D. 

Geographer  of  Alexandria ; thought  there  might 
be  land  to  the  west  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

Pliny  the 
Elder 

1st  century 
A.D. 

Scientist  who  lost  his  life  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius. 

Galen 

3d  century 

A.D. 

Famous  physician. 
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6.  People  were  said  to  be  satisfied  with  bread  and  circuses,  furnished 
free  or  at  a low  price ; Romans  liked  exciting  amusements,  such  as 
fights  between  gladiators  or  between  men  and  animals,  chariot  races, 
and  the  like ; baths  were  popular  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  violent 
amusement ; many  holidays  and  festivals ; free  shows  furnished  by 
politicians. 

The  picture  on  page  179  illustrates  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  feeling 
on  the  part  of  spectators  for  defeated  gladiators  in  a combat.  Women 
apparently  were  not  moved  by  bloodshed  and  suffering.  On  page  180 
the  picture  shows  four-horse  teams  engaged  in  a chariot  race,  which 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  whom  the  drivers  of  the 
chariots  greeted  before  the  race  began. 

7.  a.  Romans  contributed  nothing  new  in  these  fields,  but  used  in 
new  ways  ideas  that  they  received  from  others. 

b.  Used  Greek  columns,  especially  Corinthian ; developed  the  arch, 
received  from  the  Etruscans;  constructed  marvelous  aqueducts; 
originated  the  basilica. 

8.  a.  Produced  much  wine  and  oil,  but  had  few  minerals  or  metals ; 
in  cities  some  manufacturing  was  done. 

b.  Pottery-workers,  glass-blowers,  stone-cutters,  metal-workers,  and 
weavers,  often  organized  in  guilds. 

c.  Increased  with  the  growth  of  large  estates ; slgve-buyers 
bought  up  prisoners  of  war;  owning  slaves  considered  a sign  of 
wealth. 

G.  1.  People  ceased  to  care  for  self-government ; land  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a few  people  and  some  farmers  became  hired  workers ; 
slavery  was  found  everywhere ; the  middle  class  largely  disappeared ; 
suicide  and  the  murder  of  infants  became  common;  amusements 
suggested  low  tastes  on  the  part  of  people  ; citizens  no  longer  cared  to 
fight  for  their  country ; religion  had  lost  much  of  its  force. 

2.  a.  Emperors  during  the  period  193  to  284,  twenty-seven  in  all, 
many  of  whom  were  set  up  or  overthrown  by  soldiers. 

b.  The  office  of  emperor  was  a bone  of  contention  between  com- 
manders of  different  parts  of  the  army;  military  revolutions  were 
frequent. 

3.  a.  Ceased  to  pretend  the  existence  of  a republic  and  maintained 
an  absolute  monarchy. 

b.  Divided  the  Empire  into  two  parts,  with  himself  and  a partner 
as  “Augusti.”  When  an  Augustus  retired,  his  assistant,  called  a 
“ Caesar/’  was  to  take  his  place.  Led  to  civil  war  between  claimants 
for  authority. 
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4.  a.  Absolute  monarchy. 

b.  He  adopted  the  Christian  religion  as  that  of  his  court,  and  he 
built  a new  capital  for  the  Empire,  known  as  Constantinople,  where 
Byzantium  was  located. 

5.  a.  Since  the  days  of  Marius  and  Julius  Caesar. 

b.  Germany  seemed  overcrowded ; they  wished  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  had  a wandering  spirit. 

c.  They  put  pressure  upon  the  Germans  which  helped  to  cause 
German  migrations ; invaded  the  Roman  Empire  under  Attila,  but 
were  defeated  at  Chalons  (451) ; Attila  went  back  east,  via  Italy,  and 
his  followers  settled  down  in  the  region  north  of  the  Danube. 

d.  Visigoths,  who  defeated  the  Roman  army  and  killed  the  emperor 
near  Adrianople  (378). 

6.  a . It  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  in  the  world,  but  its  rise  directed  interest  away  from  Rome  and 
helped  to  divide  the  Empire. 

b.  He  was  the  last  emperor  to  rule  over  both  east  and  west ; died 
395. 

c.  Greek  language  and  traditions  vs.  Latin  language  and  Roman 
traditions  ; outside  enemies  pressed  harder  and  harder  upon  boundaries 
and  made  it  difficult  for  any  one  ruler  to  defend  them  all;  even  em- 
perors in  the  west  lived  elsewhere  than  in  Rome. 

d.  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  a German  tribe,  deposed  Romulus  Augustu- 
lus,  a boy  emperor,  and  sent  the  symbols  of  his  authority  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

H.  Preserved  the  culture  and  material  gains  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
life  ; Roman  peace  and  order  made  possible  the  spread  of  Christianity  ; 
the  organization  of  the  early  Church  was  patterned  in  some  ways  after 
the  organization  of  the  Empire  ; Rome  accomplished  much  in  engineer- 
ing and  building  roads,  aqueducts,  temples,  and  the  like  ; Latin,  along 
with  Greek,  became  a universal  language  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages  of  today  and  to  a considerable  extent  English ; the 
Roman  Empire  contributed  the  idea  of  a unity  of  many  or  all  peoples 
in  one  government ; cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  suggested  features  of 
modern  city  government ; Roman  law,  especially  as  codified  under 
Justinian  (529)  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  became  the  foundation  of 
the  legal  systems  of  the  countries  of  southern  Europe  today. 
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UNIT  V.  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVED  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  (Pages  199-234) 

Impress  upon  pupils  that  Units  V,  VI,  and  VII  deal  with  matters 
whose  development  went  along  in  parallel  lines  chronologically  and 
whose  activities  were  interwoven  and  overlapped  at  hundreds  of 
points.  A reference  to  the  time-chart  on  pages  8 and  9 will  bring 
out  this  fact.  It  seems  more  satisfactory  to  follow  through  certain 
phases  of  European  life  connectedly  than  to  treat  the  whole  thing 
as  a hodge-podge.  So  Unit  V deals  with  the  features  of  medieval 
living  that  were  primarily  social  and  economic,  Unit  VI  will  touch 
on  the  religious  life  of  the  period,  and  Unit  VII  the  political  develop- 
ment in  which  we  observe  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations. 

Section  104.  In  Unit  IV  the  intention  was  to  consider  the  German 
invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire  only  as  their  coming  affected  it. 
Now  we  observe  the  kind  of  people  the  Germans  were  and  what 
happened  to  the  Germanic  kingdoms  set  up  within  the  limits  of 
what  had  been  the  Roman  Empire,  but  without  giving  many  details. 
We  might  very  properly  make  some  comparison  between  the  religion 
and  mythology  of  the  Germans  and  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
A special  report  should  enlarge  on  the  information  given  in  the  text 
with  reference  to  this  topic.  We  should  also  be  sure  to  notice  why 
and  how  the  coming  of  the  Germans  into  the  regions  which  the 
Romans  had  ruled  brought  about  very  important  changes  in  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  people. 

Sections  105,  106.  A comparison  between  the  Germans  as  they 
first  came  into  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Indians  in  North  America 
might  show  that  the  Indians  as  a whole  did  not  care  to  adopt  the 
customs  and  culture  of  the  white  invaders,  and  that  when  contacts 
between  Indians  and  whites  were  close,  the  result  usually  was  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  whites  rather  than  to  raise  very  much  that 
of  the  Indians.  Though  the  Germans  had  no  love  at  first  for  the 
higher  civilization  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  in  the  course  of 
time  they  were  much  influenced  by  it,  and  in  turn  contributed  qualities 
of  their  own  that  ultimately  made  a new  “fused ” civilization. 

Germans  coming  into  the  Roman  Empire  and  European  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States  were  in  each  case  accustomed  to  some- 
what lower  social  and  economic  standards  than  the  people  among 
whom  they  came,  though  the  newcomers  had  valuable  qualities  and 
customs  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  culture 
and  civilization  already  prevailing  yielded  to  the  superior  physical 
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strength  of  the  incomers ; in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  immi- 
grants had  to  adapt  themselves  to  a considerable  degree  to  the  society 
they  found  in  this  country.  The  problem  here  was  one  of  “assimila- 
tion.” The  problem  in  the  old  Roman  Empire  was  more  one  of 
“fusion.” 

The  map  suggested  in  Project  1,  page  233,  need  not  be  made  very 
detailed.  If  it  shows  as  much  as  appears  in  the  map  on  page  202, 
that  will -be  plenty.  Notice  that  on  that  map  the  term  Greek  Empire 
appears  for  the  same  authority  which  is  otherwise  referred  to  as  the 
Eastern  Empire  or  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 

Sections  107,  108.  Through  the  Franks  and  the  Northmen  the 
Germanic  peoples  wrought  the  largest  effect  on  the  life  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  so-called  Dark  Ages.  The 
fact  that  the  modern  name  France  comes  from  them  should  not 
make  us  think  that  the  Franks  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  French 
in  the  modern  sense  ; they  were  very  definitely  Germanic.  The  four 
characters  worth  special  attention  among  these  Franks  were  Clovis, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne.  (Special  report  on  Clovis, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  on  Charlemagne.  Dramatizing  some  episode 
in  Charlemagne’s  career  may  not  be  too  difficult  for  some  classes.) 
One  or  two  significant  facts  about  each  of  the  first  three  will  be  enough, 
but  Charlemagne  deserves  considerably  more  attention. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Christianity  that  Charles  Martel  became  a 
leader  among  the  Franks  at  the  time  he  did.  A glance  at  the  map 
shows  that  Tours  is  pretty  well  north  in  what  is  now  France.  If  the 
Mohammedans  had  won,  not  only  Spain,  already  overrun  by  them, 
but  what  we  call  France  might  have  become  a Mohammedan  province 
and  the  whole  course  of  western  European  history  have  been  made 
very  different  for  hundreds  of  years  and  perhaps  for  all  time. 

Pepin’s  significance  is  chiefly  in  the  closer  contact  brought  about 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  still 
further  in  Charlemagne’s  time  by  his  coronation  as  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  on  Christmas  day,  800.  The  fact  that  Pepin  believed  his 
own  power  would  be  strengthened  if  the  Pope  thought  Pepin  should 
be  king  shows  the  hold  Christianity  had  upon  the  people.  Similarly, 
it  seemed  important  to  have  the  Pope  recognize  Charlemagne  as 
the  successor  of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  the  glory  of  whose  rule 
had  become  somewhat  of  a glamorous  tradition.  The  trouble 
arising  later  in  connection  with  the  “Holy  Roman  Empire”  can  be 
properly  hinted  at  in  speaking  of  Charlemagne,  without  going  into 
details. 
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Section  109.  Refer  in  considering  sections  108  and  109  to  the  map 
following  page  206.  As  with  Alexander  the  Great,  Charlemagne 
had  no  successors  who  approached  him  in  ability.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  make  a map  of  Europe  showing  the  boundaries  indicated  in 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun  for  comparative  purposes  with  the  boundaries 
of  today  — and  here  is  one  of  the  many  occasions  when  a blackboard 
map  is  of  very  great  service.  Comparison  may  also  be  made  between 
the  map  following  page  206  and  the  one  following  page  750. 

Section  110.  The  movements  of  the  Northmen  were  not  in  great 
masses  but  rather  in  raids  of  small  groups  into  widely  separated 
districts.  They  went,  at  first,  not  so  much  for  settlement  as  for 
plunder,  but  they  were  hardy  people  ready  for  all  kinds  of  adventure. 
The  Northmen  in  Iceland  and  Greenland  and  Ericson’s  reaching  the 
coast  of  North  America  form  the  first  definite  link  between  Europe 
and  the  New  World,  even  though  their  direct  influence  was  small. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  oldest  popular  assembly  having  a 
continuous  history,  which  first  met  in  Iceland  in  the  year  930.  (Special 
report  on  the  Northmen  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North  America.) 
The  Northmen  who  settled  in  France  and  became  Normans,  however, 
affected  the  progress  of  Europe  more  than  any  other  group,  especially 
through  their  conquest  of  England  (§  147). 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Northmen  did  not 
keep  on  with  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  North  America. 
They  were  not  a highly  organized  or  unified  people  politically,  and 
there  was  no  power  to  back  the  founding  of  colonies  if  it  meant  a large 
or  prolonged  undertaking.  Just  as  the  history  of  China  and  India  only 
indirectly  affected  the  history  of  Europe  until  very  recent  times,  so 
the  history  of  the  United  States  as  a definite  thing  begins  with 
Columbus  rather  than  with  Leif  the  Lucky. 

Sections  111,  112.  We  could  spend  weeks  rather  than  days  on 
feudalism.  Most  pupils  will  be  much  interested  in  the  life  of  the 
feudal  manor  and  the  stories  of  feudal  warfare,  the  tournaments,  and 
the  supposed  ideals  of  feudal  knighthood.  They  have  probably 
come  in  contact  with  these  matters  through  acquaintance  with 
English  literature.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  spend  a large  amount  of  time  on  descriptions  of 
feudal  time. 

The  importance  of  land  as  a basis  for  social  and  political  relations 
stands  out  clearly  in  the  feudal  system.  That  land  is  still  fundamental, 
though  we  do  not  talk  so  much  about  it,  is  a point  that  might  well 
be  brought  out  here.  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  difference 
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between  the  theory  and  practices  of  feudalism.  The  king  was  sup- 
posed to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  system,  distributing  land  to  lords 
who  in  turn  parceled  it  out  to  their  vassals ; but  actual  relationships 
were  often  very  complicated  and  personages  of  comparatively  high 
rank  sometimes  were  also  vassals  of  people  of  at  least  as  low  a rank 
as  themselves.  Diagrams  on  the  blackboard  showing  this  difference 
will  help  to  impress  it  on  the  pupil’s  mind. 

Section  113.  Try  to  distinguish  in  the  discussion  of  feudalism 
between  matters  that  are  of  real  importance  and  those  of  mere  interest. 
There  is  no  special  significance,  for  example,  in  the  exact  nature  of 
the  feudal  “aids”  which  vassals  had  to  offer  their  lord.  Where  feudal 
practices  have  given  either  customs  or  words  or  both  to  modern 
relations,  such  terms  should  be  explained,  as,  for  example,  homage, 
primogeniture,  and  ordeals. 

Section  114.  Some  pupils  will  find  much  interest  in  reading  else- 
where than  in  this  book  on  the  topic  considered  in  sections  114  and  115. 
The  plan  of  a medieval  manor  which  appears  on  page  213  is  fairly 
typical.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  hunt  up  similar  plans  in 
other  books,  so  as  not  to  get  the  impression  that  all  manors  were 
exactly  like  the  one  pictured  here. 

In  judging  the  happiness  or  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
medieval  manor,  we  may  need  to  be  careful  to  put  ourselves  back 
into  the  times  we  are  studying.  Probably  there  are  some  people 
today  who  could  be  contented  with  the  kind  of  life  the  common 
workers  on  a manor  then  expected.  The  bill  of  fare  on  a New  England 
farm  in  the  winter  not  so  many  years  ago  and  on  many  a farm  else- 
where even  yet  is  not  very  varied,  and  just  as  on  many  a New  England 
farm  even  now  it  would  be  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth  to  use 
expensive  mowing  machines  or  tractors,  so  with  conditions  on  medieval 
estates. 

Section  115.  The  drawing  of  lines  between  social  classes  under  the 
feudal  system  can  also  find  parallels  in  our  own  days.  Comparisons 
or  contrasts  between  them  and  share-croppers  and  renters  on  agricul- 
tural holdings  today  will  be  of  interest.  Pupils  may  well  remember, 
however,  that  the  serf  had  at  least  land  on  which  he  could  grow  some- 
thing to  eat,  whereas  the  unemployed  in  a city,  whether  in  medieval 
times,  or  today,  lack  that  opportunity. 

Section  116.  Many  features  of  life  in  feudal  times  would  no  longer 
be  tolerated  anywhere  today.  The  cruel  treatment  of  criminals  is 
a case  in  point.  Labor  on  a chain  gang,  to  which  considerable  pub- 
licity has  been  given  in  recent  years,  or  giving  an  accused  person  the 
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“third  degree,”  was  surely  not  so  bad  as  tying  a person  to  the  rack 
or  putting  him  inside  the  Iron  Maiden.  No  rich  man  today  would 
play  golf  or  polo  at  any  place  where  his  movements  on  the  field  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  a poor  farmer’s  crops,  as  was  done  during 
the  hunting  or  the  private  warfare  common  in  fedual  times.  People 
must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  cruel  and  heartless  then  than 
now.  Castle  life  has  been  written  up  by  several  authors  interestingly, 
some  of  whom  are  named  in  the  list  of  references  at  the  bottom  of 
page  233.  Make  use  of  these  for  special  reports,  oral  or  written,  on 
this  topic.  Consider  also  the  possibility  of  developing  Project  5 
or  8 on  page  233.  The  latter  might  be  more  satisfactory  as  the  subject 
for  a theme,  perhaps. 

Section  117.  Knighthood  has  been  so  surrounded  with  an  unde- 
served glamour  that  it  will  be  well  to  remove  some  of  it.  Its  ideals 
were  all  right,  but  too  often  its  practice  was  something  else.  Lowell’s 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  brings  out  this  fact  in  a poetic  fashion,  and 
actual  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  it  all  too  true  in  a much  cruder 
way  than  Lowell  described  it.  For  a whimsical  treatment  of  medieval 
knighthood  read  Mark  Twain’s  A Connecticut  Yankee  in  King 
Arthur’s  Court.  If  some  of  the  pupils  have  read  Scott’s  Ivanhoe,  have 
a report  on  as  much  of  the  story  as  applies  to  the  topic  now  under 
discussion. 

Section  118.  The  downfall  of  feudalism  should  not  be  thought 
of  as  a sudden  thing.  It  covered  a period  of  at  least  200  years,  and 
many  times  changes  were  not  particularly  noticeable  at  any  given 
time.  Those  who  today  talk  about  establishing  a new  social  order 
sometimes  give  the  impression  that  they  think  that  kind  of  thing 
can  be  done  in  a little  while.  History  does  not  lead  us,  however,  to 
believe  that  that  is  the  normal  way  to  do  things.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Russian  Revolution  did  bring  tremendous  changes  in  a 
short  time,  but  even  the  new  order  accomplished  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  which  began  in  the  eighteenth  century  took  years  to 
make  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  world.  Though  the  institution  of 
feudalism  has  passed  out  of  the  life  of  western  Europe,  many  survivals 
of  it  are  still  observable  — castles,  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  the  like,  not  to  mention  traditions  and 
legends. 

Section  119.  A phase  of  later  medieval  living  which  might  by  some 
writers  be  discussed  at  a later  time  seems  to  have  an  appropriate 
place  in  this  unit;  especially  as  we  find  feudalism  passing  out,  we 
need  to  understand  the  new  features  of  social  and  economic  living 
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which  took  its  place.  Since  the  towns  were  centers  of  trade,  that 
topic  inevitably  has  a place  in  our  story  at  this  point.  The  rise  of 
towns  meant  considerable  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  Sometimes, 
though  that  is  not  so  true  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  some 
other  countries,  the  farmer  is  contented  to  get  along  as  best  he  can 
if  nobody  annoys  him,  and  perhaps  resents  interference  and  change  in 
the  life  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  In  towns,  however,  people  are 
kept  more  closely  together.  The  contacts  between  one  individual 
and  another  are  much  more  frequent.  More  laws  and  more  clearly 
defined  regulations  are  needed  to  guarantee  the  rights  that  individuals 
possess.  A spirit  of  standing  up  for  one’s  rights  is  easier  to  develop 
under  such  conditions. 

Section  120.  Plenty  of  pictures  of  medieval  towns  will  be  available 
for  illustration,  and  the  street  scene  shown  on  page  225  of  this  book 
is  exceptionally  interesting.  The  artist  who  drew  that  picture  in 
the  first  place  had  a sense  of  humor  and  let  that  display  itself  in  some 
of  the  characters  whom  he  drew.  Nevertheless,  he  probably  did  give 
a pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  things  that  might  go  on  in  the 
public  square  of  such  a town,  even  though  they  might  not  all  have 
been  happening  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  these  practices  thus 
exhibited  will  help  to  explain  some  of  the  conditions  one  may  see  even 
today  in  towns  and  cities,  not  all  of  which  are  outside  the  United 
States.  Public  sanitation  is  a very  new  idea,  relatively. 

Section  121.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  medieval  times 
it  seemed  necessary  for  governments  to  exert  control  over  trade, 
though  in  those  days  the  government  and  the  business  leaders  of  a 
town  might  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  A comparison  between  the 
guilds  and  the  modern  trade  union  will  make  an  interesting  point  of 
contact.  Some  Of  the  practices  frowned  upon  by  the  guilds  of  those 
days  are  ones  which  still  cause  difficulty.  (You  might  try  Projects  6 
and  7 on  page  233.)  Did  the  NRA  attempt  to  do  some  of  the  things 
which  the  medieval  guilds  undertook?  If  any  of  the  members  of  the 
class  come  from  families  in  which  there  are  members  of  a skilled  trade, 
they  may  be  asked  to  bring  in  firsthand  information  as  to  the  require- 
ments to  become  a plumber,  carpenter,  or  other  skilled  tradesman  these 
days. 

Section  122.  In  speaking  of  trade  routes  in  later  medieval  times,  * 
we  may  have  to  get  ahead  of  our  story  a little  bit  and  point  out  how 
the  Crusades  encouraged  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  write  the  complex  history  of  a period  like  the 
Middle  Ages  without  doing  this  somewhere  with  numerous  topics. 
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Probably  most  members  of  the  class,  however,  will  have  heard  of  the 
Crusades  before  they  get  to  this  point.  If  they  have  not,  it  will  do 
no  harm  for  the  teacher  to  take  three  or  four  minutes  to  explain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  about  the  Crusades  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  they  might  encourage  a revival  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  What  is  a teacher  for  if  not  to  provide  for  the  students 
either  information  or  leadership  which  will  be  helpful  in  the  work  they 
are  undertaking? 

Section  123.  These  later  years  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  rather 
definitely  the  beginnings  of  those  modern  relations  which  we  refer  to 
as  capitalism,  in  which  men  who  came  into  the  possession  of  money 
or  other  forms  of  wealth  were  by  reason  of  that  fact  able  to  wield 
considerable  influence  in  the  business  life  of  their  own  times.  The 
point  that  the  banking  business  is  not  a purely  modern  development 
is  worth  emphasizing.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  criticism  of  banks 
in  recent  years,  as  if  they  were  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  somebody  or  enabling  the  bankers  to  get  rich  at  the  expense 
of  others.  The  story  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  brings  out  the  fact 
that  banks  came  into  existence  because  of  the  service  that  they  ren- 
dered, and  that,  of  dourse,  is  the  justification  for  banks  today.  It 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  ask  them  to  serve  the  public  without  any 
compensation.  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  business  men  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  needed  all  the  ability  that  is  required  in  successful 
business  today.  In  those  days  there  were  hardly  any  great  organized 
governments  to  protect  life  and  property  and  preserve  order.  Risks 
much  greater  than  those  a modern  business  man  undertakes  had  to 
be  faced  by  the  medieval  merchant. 

Lombard  Street  is  a financial  center.  Some  of  the  earliest  bankers 
and  business  men  came  from  Lombardy.  The  street  where  they 
established  their  business,  therefore,  took  the  name  of  Lombard  Street. 

A map  to  show  the  chief  locations  and  geographical  terms  connected 
with  the  history  of  medieval  and  early  modern  Europe  will  be  desirable. 
Possibly  on  that  same  map  can  be  located  the  important  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  unit.  To  avoid  unnecessary  demands  upon  pupils’ 
time  and  patience,  the  same  map  might  be  used  for  at  least  Units  VII 
and  VIII,  as  far  as  map-drawing  is  required  in  connection  with  those 
’units. 

Surely  by  the  time  this  rather  brief  unit  has  finished  with  its  attempt 
to  give  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  social  and  economic  side  of  medieval 
life,  the  direct  contact  between  the  people  and  events  of  the  past  and  the 
life  of  our  own  day  will  be  obvious.  Feudalism  filled  a gap  between 
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an  ancient  civilization  which  had  its  day  and  passed  out  and  a new 
civilization  which  came  on  slowly  but  surely  in  due  time.  Follow- 
ing through  a line  of  development  such  as  has  been  done  in  this  unit 
may  help  to  correct  the  short-sightedness  which  sometimes  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  realize  that  changes  require  long  periods  before  they 
become  effective,  especially  if  we  keep  the  thought  constantly  in 
mind  that  this  unit  reaches  over  a period  of  at  least  800  years. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  V (Pages  63-73) 

A.  1.  (Include  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  Franks, 
Angles,  and  Saxons.) 

2.  a.  In  small  villages  or  separate  huts  ; farming  and  hunting  chief 
occupations ; lived  much  like  Indians  of  eastern  North  America. 

b.  Strong  physically  ; light-complexioned  ; clean  and  honorable  in 
family  life,  but  indulged  in  drinking  and  gambling  to  excess  ; did  much 
fighting. 

c.  Leaders  had  to  be  good  warriors ; some  matters  of  common 
interest  were  acted  upon  by  assemblies  of  fighting  men  — a kind  of 
democracy. 

d.  Nature  worship,  from  which  many  myths  grew  up  ; notable  gods 
were  Tiuw,  Woden  or  Odin,  Thor,  Frey  or  Friga,  from  which  came  the 
names  of  days  of  our  week ; warriors  killed  in  battle  were  supposed  to 
go  to  Valhalla. 

3.  a.  Visigoths  finally  settled  in  Spain,  where  they  ruled  until 
overthrown  by  Mohammedans  (415-711). 

b.  Vandals  settled  in  northern  Africa,  with  Carthage  as  their  capi- 
tal ; plundered  Rome  in  455  ; overthrown  by  armies  of  Justinian  (534). 

c.  Ostrogoths  occupied  part  of  Italy ; also  overthrown  by  Justin- 
ian’s troops. 

d.  Lombards  founded  a kingdom  in  northern  Italy  which  lasted 
about  200  years  (568-774). 

e.  Franks  moved  out  of  Germany  into  Gaul ; gave  their  name  to 
the  country  (France). 

/.  Angles  and  Saxons  crossed  the  North  Sea  into  Britain,  which 
became  England. 

4.  a.  Commerce  and  industry  badly  checked ; roads  and  buildings 
uncared  for ; Roman  culture  and  learning  almost  disappeared. 

b.  Physical  strength ; capacity  to  learn ; out  of  their  kind  of  de- 
mocracy developed  a representative  government;  Germans  fused 
with  conquered  people,  making  new  nations. 
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Name 

Time 

Notable  Facts 

Clovis 

Late  5th 
century 

Put  an  end  to  Roman  authority  in  western 
Europe ; conquered  southern  and  eastern  Gaul ; 
accepted  Christianity  (496)  and  compelled  his 
followers  to  do  so. 

Charles 

Martel 

Early  8th 
century 

Held  office  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  a position 
which  became  more  powerful  than  that  of  king ; 
defeated  Mohammedan  invaders  from  Spain 
at  battle  of  Tours  (732)  and  saved  western 
Europe  for  Christianity. 

Pepin  or 
Pippin 

8th  century 

Son  of  Charles  Martel;  secured  Pope’s  consent 
that  he  might  take  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Franks;  seized  some  territory  from  the  Lom- 
bards and  gave  it  to  the  Pope  to  rule  over. 

Charlemagne 

Ruled  768- 
814 

Physically  strong;  careful  in  personal  habits; 
greatly  interested  in  improving  himself  and  his 
people;  established  schools  to  train  young  men 
for  the  Church ; maintained  the  Palace  School 
in  his  own  court;  conquered  Saxons  east  of 
the  Rhine  and  made  them  accept  Christianity ; 
drove  Mohammedans  out  of  France;  over- 
threw Lombards  and  annexed  their  territory; 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Pope  Leo 
III  at  Rome  on  Christmas  Day  800. 

6.  The  western  part  of  Charles’  former  dominions  formed  the 
beginning  of  modern  France ; the  eastern  part,  the  beginning  of  Ger- 
many ; the  long  narrow  middle  part  split  into  several  small  countries. 

7.  a.  Teutonic  people  from  northern  Europe,  especially  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

b.  (1)  They  discovered  Iceland  about  850,  and  made  settlements 
there  ; soon  afterward  discovered  Greenland. 

(2)  Leif  Ericson  visited  North  America  about  the  year  1000  but  no 
permanent  results  followed. 

(3)  Normans  headed  by  Rollo  conquered  territory  in  France  which 
came  to  be  called  Normandy. 

(4)  A Norman  kingdom  set  up  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  century  lasted  a century  and  a half. 

B.  1.  It  was  a relationship  between  stronger  and  weaker  people 
depending  upon  the  holding  or  use  of  land.  It  grew  up  at  a time  whep 
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other  sources  of  authority  had  broken  down  and  people  needed  some 
kind  of  protection  for  life  and  property. 

2.  a.  lord:  person  who  held  land  in  a feudal  relationship. 

vassal:  a person  who  received  land  from  a lord,  accepting  obligations 
in  return. 

fief  or  feud:  land  held  in  a feudal  relationship. 

homage:  ceremony  by  which  a person  was  recognized  as  vassal  of 
another. 

aid:  money  payment  or  other  service  owed  by  a vassal  to  a lord 
under  certain  conditions. 

'primogeniture:  custom  by  which  at  a landholder’s  death  his  estate 
passed  undivided  to  his  oldest  son. 

compurgators:  persons  who  would  declare  that  they  believed  a person 
to  be  innocent  of  a crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

ordeals:  procedures  by  which  the  judgment  of  God  on  an  accused 
person  was  supposed  to  be  indicated  — by  fire,  by  water,  by  battle, 
etc. 

manor:  the  name  given  in  England  to  an  estate  owned  by  a feudal 
lord. 

villein:  a person  who  lived  on  a vill  or  manor. 

freeman:  a person  not  owing  any  feudal  obligation  to  another. 

serf:  a worker  who  lived  on  a manor  and  was  considered  a part  of  the 
estate,  though  not  a slave. 

b.  Have  a line  representing  the  king  at  the  top  of  the  diagram, 
with  lines  depending  from  it  to  represent  lords.  In  turn  have  lines 
depending  from  the  lords  and  representing  vassals.  Indicate  relation- 
ships, however,  that  will  show  that  a person  might  himself  be  a lord 

while  at  the  same  time  he  was  a vassal  of  someone  else.  Indicate  also 
that  a person  might  hold  land  from  more  than  one  lord.  Arrange  for 
more  than  one  grade  of  vassals. 

c.  Was  largely  a personal  matter,  depending  on  the  strength  of 
particular  kings  or  feudal  lords. 

d.  It  frequently  owned  land  in  feudal  relationship,  which  was  rep- 
resented by  the  bishop  or  other  church  official. 

3.  a.  (Be  sure  that  terms  used  in  the  plan  on  page  213  are  under- 
stood, so  that  if  that  drawing  is  reproduced,  it  will  be  intelligently 
done.) 

b.  dependence  upon  themselves:  there  was  little  trade  outside  the 
manor;  its  inhabitants  had  to  live  largely  on  crops  grown  on  the 
manor  or  on  the  products  of  trades  practiced  by  inhabitants  of 
the  manor. 
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farm  practices:  considerable  part  of  the  manor  used  for  raising  crops  ; 
land  usually  laid  out  in  long  strips ; each  plot  of  land  cultivated  two 
years  out  of  three ; plowing  and  harvesting  very  primitive  and  crops 
small ; farm  animals  small. 

living  conditions:  nobody  lived  well  according  to  modern  standards ; 
farm  animals  sometimes  lived  in  the  same  hut  with  peasants. 

amusements:  feudal  lords  enjoyed  hunting ; life  of  an  ordinary 
person  was  poor  and  monotonous ; relieved  by  some  holidays,  tourna- 
ments, dances,  and  possibly  other  recreations  arranged  by  the  Church. 

c.  A serf  was  considered  part  of  an  estate  and  went  with  the  estate 
if  it  changed  hands ; he  could  not  be  sold  off  the  land.  Slaves  were 
only  property  and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  property. 

4.  a.  As  a means  of  protection. 

b.  On  a high  place  above  a river  bank,  on  a hill,  in  a swamp,  or 
somewhere  else  difficult  to  reach. 

c.  Banquets  and  other  feasts  were  important  occasions;  a “fool” 
might  make  fun;  minstrels  sang  songs  and  told  stories;  castles  were 
usually  damp  and  cold,  with  few  windows ; some  had  attractive  furni- 
ture and  tapestry,  but  others  were  undecorated. 

d.  Suggestions : wall,  gates,  towers,  battlements,  dress  of  people, 
means  of  travel. 

King  is  the  most  important  piece,  and  queen  next.  Castle  or  rook 
represents  feudal  castle.  Bishops  represent  church  officials.  Knight 
was  a warrior  on  horseback.  Pawns,  like  persons  or  property  in  feudal 
relationships,  can  be  moved  in  such  a way  as  to  protect  or  otherwise 
serve  the  king. 

e.  Put  in  underground  dungeon ; sometimes  tortured  by  the  rack  or 
the  Iron  Maiden  or  other  means. 

6.  a.  Fighting  between  one  noble  and  another  or  a lord  and  his 
vassal  over  personal  quarrels  or  grievances. 

b.  By  the  Truce  of  God,  which  forbade  fighting  from  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  or  on  church  holidays ; also  tried  to  pre- 
vent warfare  from  doing  harm  to  children,  women,  or  other  defenseless 
persons. 

c.  Only  persons  of  noble  families  were  supposed  to  be  eligible.  A 
boy  might  become  a page  and  learn  to  run  errands  and  behave  politely. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  might  attach  himself  to  a nobleman  as  a squire 
and  begin  to  learn  to  ride  a horse  and  use  weapons  of  warfare ; at  21  he 
became  a knight. 

d.  A standard  of  conduct  accepted  by  a knight  as  a promise  to  use 
his  strength  to  defend  the  weak  and  fight  for  righteous  causes.  Too 
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often  its  courtesies  were  shown  to  persons  of  rank  rather  than  to  the 
poor  and  needy. 

6.  This  is  a tournament,  in  which  knights  in  armor  contend  with 
one  another  in  doing  the  things  that  might  be  required  in  actual  war- 
fare. Knights  on  horseback  would  try  to  “unhorse”  one  another  by 
using  weapons  so  fixed  as  not  to  endanger  the  life  of  those  engaged ; 
sometimes  large  groups  contended  in  the  tournaments  and  sometimes 
individuals  strove  against  individuals. 

7.  a.  It  started  to  decline  by  the  13th  century ; traces  can  be  seen 
yet. 

b.  Feudal  lords  entered  the  Crusades  and  did  not  come  back ; kings 
and  lords  sold  to  cities  and  towns  rights  to  govern  themselves ; gun- 
powder weakened  the  fighting  ability  of  feudal  lords ; in  some  coun- 
tries strong  kings  arose  who  reduced  the  power  of  the  lords ; the  Black 
Death  killed  off  many  people  of  all  ranks  and  reduced  the  number  of 
workers  so  that  they  could  demand  to  be  treated  as  free  men. 

c.  Was  better  than  nothing,  for  it  set  up  some  kind  of  law  and  order 
when  otherwise  there  might  have  been  none;  set  up  some  standard 
of  rights  and  duties ; was  a sort  of  bridge  between  the  time  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  and  the  rise  of  new  strong  national  governments. 

C.  1.  Sometimes  a town  would  grow  up  around  a castle ; some  old 
Roman  towns  were  important  all  through  early  Middle  Ages ; increase 
in  trade  made  towns  necessary ; manufacturing  began  to  occupy  more 
and  more  people,  and  manufacturing  needs  towns  and  cities. 

2.  • Use  other  sources  than  the  textbook  if  necessary. 

3.  a.  Mayor  or  burgomaster,  as  a sort  of  chief  executive,  and  some 
kind  of  council  to  assist  him.  Merchants  and  trades  people  some- 
times were  influential  in  the  government. 

b.  Lords  who  went  on  Crusades  frequently  sold  privileges  to  towns ; 
kings  encouraged  towns  to  seek  their  freedom  if  by  so  doing  the  power 
of  the  lords  could  be  weakened  ; kings  sometimes  had  to  grant  charters 
to  towns  recognizing  rights  of  self-government. 

4.  a.  Clergy  and  nobles;  bourgeois,  or  middle  class,  including 
merchants  and  professional  men ; and  artisans. 

b.  Noted  as  centers  of  freedom ; anyone  who  lived  in  a city  for  a 
year  and  a day  became  free;  “town  air  makes  free.” 

c.  Streets  often  unpaved ; no  sewers  or  sanitary  water  systems; 
garbage  and  refuse  thrown  into  street;  houses  crowded  together  on 
narrow  streets. 

d.  Town  might  have  a high  wall  around  it  and  a mo-at ; gates  of 
city  closely  guarded;  curfew  laws  required  everyone  to  “cover”  his 
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fires  and  go  to  bed  when  town  bell  rang ; those  who  stayed  out  fate 
took  a chance  on  being  held  up. 

e.  Some  imposing  buildings  erected,  such  as  cathedral,  town  hall ; 
there  was  often  a market  place ; space  within  town  very  closely  built 
up. 

/.  The  picture  on  page  225  suggests  features  of  everyday  life.  In 
the  center  of  the  square  is  a well  from  which  anybody  might  draw 
water.  Next  to  the  well  a pig  is  feeding.  People  have  things  to  sell, 
to  both  eat  and  drink.  Others  are  amusing  themselves  in  various 
ways.  At  the  lower  left  is  a man,  with  an  instrument  similar  to  our 
guitar,  who  plays  while  a group  dances  around  him.  In  the  rear  is 
another  group,  who  look  as  if  they  might  be  playing  something  similar 
to  our  “ring  around  the  rosy.”  In  the  extreme  lower  left  some  men 
are  gambling.  Houses  are  of  two  or  three  stories,  with  no  porches  or 
back  yards.  Doors  open  right  on  to  the  square.  Little  thought  seems 
to  be  given  to  cleanliness  or  neatness.  The  picture  on  page  229  sug- 
gests a rather  narrow,  roughly-paved  street.  The  buildings,  however, 
seem  to  be  rather  attractive  in  outward  appearance.  Many  merchants 
have  cloth  of  various  kinds  to  sell.  In  the  rear  we  see  a knight  on 
horseback  approaching.  Both  pictures  suggest  that  loose-fitting  gar- 
ments were  common  in  medieval  times,  for  both  men  and  women,  and 
that  some  kind  of  head  covering  was  usually  worn. 

5.  a.  Carpenters,  bakers,  shoemakers,  brewers,  goldsmiths,  etc. ; 
shops  were  small ; frequently  goods  made  in  back  part  of  a shop  and 
sold  in  the  front. 

b.  Merchant  guilds:  organizations  of  merchants  and  other  business 
men ; tried  to  look  after  welfare  of  town  and  to  prevent  business  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  outsiders.  Craft  guilds:  organizations  of 
workers  in  one  trade  or  craft ; included  both  employers  and  employees ; 
frequently  set  aside  funds  for  payment  of  sick  benefits,  etc. 

c.  Guilds  set  up  standard  of  quality  for  their  products  and  punished 
members  who  did  not  maintain  it;  fixed  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  work  ; medieval  merchant  must  not  buy  more  goods  than  he  needed  ; 
merchants  should  not  “corner  the  market”  ; guilds  fixed  a “just  price” 
for  products  and  merchant  must  not  charge  more. 

d.  Apprentice:  one  who  worked  with  a master  without  pay  to  learn 
a trade ; journeyman:  one  who  worked  for  wages ; master:  one  who 
owned  his  own  shop  and  hired  others  to  work  for  him. 

D.  1.  Crusaders  brought  back  with  them  many  new  products  from 
the  East,  thus  arousing  a liking  and  a desire  for  them.  To  obtain  such 
products  trade  with  the  East  developed. 
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2.  (A  considerable  part  of  some  of  these  routes  cannot  be  shown 
on  the  map.)  Ships  from  India  landed  near  head  of  Red  Sea  and 
cargoes  were  carried  overland  to  the  Nile  and  then  to  Alexandria ; 
goods  were  landed  at  head  of  Persian  Gulf,  carried  up  Euphrates  or 
Tigris,  and  then  taken  by  caravans  across  the  desert  to  Damascus  or 
Antioch  or  north  to  the  Black  Sea;  caravans  went  from  China  and 
northern  India  across  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas,  then  goods 
were  carried  north  through  Russia  or  west  by  way  of  Constantinople. 

3.  Venice,  Genoa,  Vienna,  Lyon,  Basel,  Cologne,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Ypres,  etc.  They  were  favorably  situated,  and  since  they 
produced  many  goods  themselves  they  had  much  to  exchange  (espe- 
cially the  towns  of  Flanders). 

4.  Confederation  of  seventy  or  more  German  cities  interested  in 
extending  trade  and  establishing  closer  relations  among  themselves 
otherwise. 

5.  Roads  were  poor  and  few  and  bridges  fewer;  toll  collectors 
stationed  along  roads  collected  from  every  traveler ; highwaymen  and 
pirates  endangered  travel  on  land  and  on  sea ; ships  were  imperiled  by 
storms  and  dangerous  and  unchartered  rocks ; scarcity  of  money. 

6.  a.  Held  once  or  twice  a year;  sometimes  lasting  for  a month. 
Traders  came  from  hundreds  of  miles  to  sell  to  local  merchants.  A 
famous  fair  was  that  held  at  Nizhni  Novgorod  in  Russia. 

b.  Those  who  had  money  to  lend  to  people  who  wanted  to  buy  more 
raw  materials  or  tools  or  to  improve  their  shops  became  very  powerful 
financially ; something  like  our  modern  capitalism  came  into  being. 

c.  At  first  the  main  use  of  a bank  was  to  keep  money  safe ; later 
banks  lent  money,  charging  for  the  use  of  it ; banks  transacted  business 
with  one  another  by  use  of  bills  of  exchange ; sometimes  banks  issued 
paper  money. 

7.  Were  the  great  money-lenders  of  Europe ; unpopular  because 
they  charged  others  for  the  use  of  money;  were  often  persecuted  in 
Christian  communities ; sometimes  kings  tried  to  protect  Jews,  espe- 
cially if  the  kings  needed  to  borrow  money. 

UNIT  VI.  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (Pages  235-273) 

Does  anyone  ask  why  a whole  unit  is  given  to  a matter  definitely 
religious  and  centering  around  one  branch  of  religion  at  that?  The 
answer  is  that  a religion  which  is  accepted  either  nominally  or  really 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  cannot  help  influencing  the  entire 
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civilized  world.  Besides,  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  a unique  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  the  one  bond  of 
union  that  held  all  western  Europe  together  during  that  period.  We 
simply  cannot  understand  the  Middle  Ages  without  knowing  what 
the  Christian  Church  stood  for  or  without  having  some  idea  of  the 
part  it  played  in  the  life  of  those  times.  Incidentally,  we  have  to 
tell  also  the  story  of  another  faith,  which  was,  and  still  is,  accepted 
by  millions  — Mohammedanism. 

Once  more,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  pupils  realize  that  Units 
V,  VI,  and  VII  are  chronologically  parallel,  and  do  not  follow  one  after 
the  other.  Rather  than  break  the  continuity  of  this  story  of  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  we  preferred  to  say  very  little  about  it  in  telling  the 
story  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Section  124.  The  story  of  this  unit  starts  with  the  humble  beginnings 
of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  his  followers  in  Palestine 
and  then  beyond  its  borders.  A pupil  might  write  as  a special  study 
a brief  biography  of  Jesus  as  if  for  an  encyclopedia. 

Just  as  in  speaking  of  Hebrew  history  we  regretted  the  separation 
of  it  in  the  minds  of  many  people  from  the  history  of  civilization  as  a 
whole,  so  here  the  story  of  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  it  is  historical, 
is  too  often  thought  of  as  having  no  connection  with  anything  else 
except  theology.  Crucifixion,  for  example,  was  a penalty  such  as 
might  have  been  imposed  on  anyone  who  was  accused  of  leading  an 
insurrection  against  Roman  authority  or  committing  some  infamous 
crime.  Not  only  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  founder  of  Christianity 
but  of  such  early  Christians  as  Peter  and  Paul  have  profoundly 
affected  the  civilization  of  a great  part  of  the  world. 

Section  125.  The  reception  of  Christianity  by  the  people  to  whom 
it  was  first  preached  has  several  aspects.  As  pointed  out  in  the  text, 
in  numerous  ways  times  were  favorable  for  the  spread  of  a new  religion. 
Yet  when  a new  religion  is  preached  today,  those  whom  we  are  likely 
to  consider  emotional  or  of  low  mentality  are  usually  the  most  ready 
to  listen  to  it.  The  Jews  were  looking  for  another  kind  of  Messiah 
than  one  who  lived  and  taught  as  Jesus  did.  The  religious  belief 
and  association  into  which  one  is  born  tend  to  fix  upon  one’s  mind 
such  an  attitude  toward  definite  religious  ideas  that  it  is  often  hard 
for  other  ideas  to  receive  consideration.  (A  report  on  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  activities.)  (See  Project  2,  page  272.) 

Section  126.  The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  seem  to  us 
totally  inexcusable  (special  report).  Yet  some  of  them  were  the  result 
of  a belief  that  Christians  were  disloyal  or  otherwise  undesirable. 
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(Project  3,  page  272.)  Today  when  a person  refuses  to  vote  because 
the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  we  may  say 
“That  is  his  lookout/’  and  let  it  go  at  that.  One  can  see,  however, 
how  such  an  attitude,  like  refusing  to  salute  the  flag,  could  be  con- 
sidered disrespect  for  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

Persecutions,  especially  when  they  led  to  martyrdom,  sometimes 
gained  friends  for  the  cause  for  which  the  martyrs  suffered.  That  is 
one  thought  back  of  the  quotation  near  the  bottom  of  page  240.  A 
faith  worth  dying  for  would  attract  others  to  it. 

Section  127.  Christianity  when  iff  power  was  not  always  so  admir- 
able as  when  it  was  winning  its  way  by  peaceful  means.  Yet  there 
is  much  in  some  kinds  of  Christian  teaching  to  cause  stress  upon  the 
“fighting”  side  of  it.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  A Mighty  Fortress 
Is  Our  God,  Fight  the  Good  Fight  with  All  Thy  Might,  are  hymns 
already  sung  thousands  of  times  by  people  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  killing  anybody  or  doing  any  unnecessary  harm.  Perhaps 
the  same  courage  needed  to  go  to  war  might  also  be  required  in  fighting 
against  evil  in  one’s  own  life  or  in  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  strange,  when  we  think  how  religion,  among  almost  all  people, 
is  supposed  to  help  men  to  higher  and  better  living,  that  in  the  name 
of  religion  some  of  the  most  cruel  persecutions  have  taken  place,  and 
that  Christians  themselves  have  done  that  kind  of  thing.  One  expla- 
nation of  this  paradox  probably  is  that  when  a person  is  fanatically 
sincere  on  a matter  of  religion,  he  cannot  imagine  how  anyone  else 
can  think  differently,  and  assumes  that  a person  who  does  take  a 
different  attitude  must  be  moved  by  some  unworthy  impulse. 

Section  128.  In  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  get  many  people  to 
feel  as  deeply  on  matters  of  creed  and  theology  as  once  was  the  case. 
In  spite  of  the  tendency  today  to  take  a liberal  attitude  toward  other 
religious  views  than  our  own,  it  might  have  been  a source  of  weakness 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  if  conflicting  theories  of  the  relation 
of  Jesus  and  God,  for  example,  were  allowed  to  be  advocated  with 
practically  the  same  authority.  It  was  with  the  thought  of  strength- 
ening the  Church  rather  than  being  intolerant  that  creeds  were  drawn 
up  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  religious  belief  and  teaching. 

(Special  reports : The  Books  and  Authors  of  the  New  Testament ; 
The  Vulgate  and  Its  Translator.) 

Section  129.  The  carrying  of  Christianity  to  peoples  who  did  not 
have  it  was  as  important  a step  in  the  promotion  of  civilization  as 
giving  them  higher  standards  for  family  life  or  social  courtesy. 
Patrick,  Augustine,  and  others  like  them  did  at  least  as  much  tq 
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change  the  course  of  history  as  any  trader  or  politician.  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  commemorates  the  death  of  the  saint,  March  17,  465,  rather 
than  his  birth.  (Special  report  on  him.) 

The  conversion  of  non-Christians  could  not  have  been  very  easy, 
as  a question  on  page  245  may  suggest.  Few  to  whom  early  Christi- 
anity was  carried  were  out-and-out  pagans.  They  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  the  faith  and  practice 
which  they  already  had.  (See  Project  2,  page  272.)  That  is  one 
reason  why  missionaries  in  modern  times  have  tried  to  win  the  good 
will  of  people  with  whom  they  work  by  establishing  hospitals  and 
rendering  various  kinds  of  social  service.  After  showing  them  their 
good  intentions,  they  can  talk  to  them  and  be  listened  to  more  readily 
on  matters  that  are  definitely  religious. 

Section  130.  The  separation  in  the  Christian  Church  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople  needs  to  be  understood  in  order  that  we 
may  realize  why  today  there  are  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Greek 
Church,  both  of  which  have  a religious  history  going  far  back  in  the 
centuries.  As  a matter  of  information,  we  should  know  the  chief 
distinctions  between  them.  Whatever  one’s  personal  view  may  be, 
the  rise  of  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Rome  is  an  historical  fact  that 
should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Section  131.  The  progress  of  Christianity  after  it  was  once  estab- 
lished as  the  official  faith  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  Germanic 
kingdoms  after  the  Roman  Empire  broke  up,  met  its  first  serious 
menace  in  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism.  We  have  preferred  to  use 
the  most  common  spelling  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  rather  than 
to  attempt  a closer  imitation  of  the  original,  as  some  writers  do. 
(Special  reports : Mohammed ; The  Koran.)  It  is  of  both  interest 
and  importance  to  understand  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Moham- 
medanism ; otherwise  we  cannot  make  a fair  comparison  between  it 
and  Christianity.  Not  only  the  definitely  religious  basis  of  the  faith, 
however,  but  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  accepted 
Mohammed’s  teachings  to  become  active  missionaries  through  con- 
quest was  an  important  element  in  its  progress.  Without  such 
military  conquest,  its  spread  would  surely  have  been  much  slower  and 
perhaps  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its  origin. 

Section  132.  Mohammedanism  was  not  built  upon  love,  nor  did 
its  founder  emphasize  it  as  much  as  did  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Rewards  went  to  those  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  spread  of 
their  faith,  and  the  fatalism  so  often  connected  with  Mohammedan 
thinking  would  add  to  the  fanatic  courage  with  which  the  soldiers  of 
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the  Crescent  went  into  battle.  Still,  as  the  text  points  out,  their 
policy  might  have  been  much  worse  than  it  was,  for  a Christian  did 
not  have  to  sacrifice  either  his  life  or  his  conscience  if  he  were  willing 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  conquerors  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  both. 
Christian  rulers  themselves  sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  thing, 
as,  for  example,  Charlemagne,  the  famous  contemporary  of  the 
equally  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  Perhaps  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  not  read  by  young  people  to  the  extent  that  they  once  were.  If 
so,  the  teacher  might  tell  the  class  a little  bit  about  them. 

Section  133.  Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  of  Mohammedan 
life  and  culture  as  inferior  to  that  prevailing  in  Christian  lands  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  just  because  they  do  not  give  equal  recognition  to  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  culture 
highly  developed  under  Mohammedan  rule  had  already  started  before 
the  Mohammedans  came  there,  and  that  in  some  regions  where 
Mohammedan  conquest  has  held  its  sway  until  the  present  time, 
progress  has  been  almost  non-existent.  Nevertheless,  the  “Moors” 
in  Spain  developed  science,  mathematics,  and  architecture  more  than 
most  Christian  people  were  developing  them  at  that  time,  and  gave 
to  the  world  very  definite  and  valuable  contributions.  (Special 
report.)  They  dared  to  entertain  new  ideas  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  architecture,  art,  and  science  which  Christians  of  the  times 
might  have  called  fads  and  frills.  They  were  very  different  people 
from  the  fanatical,  barbaric  Seljuk  Turks  who  conquered  the  Near 
East  and  reduced  Bagdad  from  its  high  state  as  a center  of 
culture. 

The  main  differences  between  the  overrunning  of  the  Near  East  by 
the  Seljuk  Turks  and  the  conquest  of  western  Europe  by  the  Germans 
were  that  the  Turks  were  more  cruel  and  harsh  in  their  conquest 
than  the  Germans  were,  as  a rule,  and  that  the  Seljuk  Turks  either 
did  not  want  or  could  not  assimilate  either  Arabian  or  Christian 
civilization.  The  Germans  did  not  care  for  higher  levels  of  civiliza- 
tion at  first,  but  as  the  years  went  on,  they  were  made  over  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  influences  they  had  once  despised. 

Section  134.  The  coming  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  into  western  Asia 
marks  another  struggle  between  Orient  and  Occident,  backward 
civilization  and  more  progressive,  to  compare  with  those  which  we 
have  already  studied  — Persians  and  Greeks,  Alexander  and  the 
Persians,  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  Martel  and  the  Mohammedans. 
This  time  the  Christians  went  east  to  meet  the  Mohammedans.  The 
advancing  civilization  went  back  to  the  scene  of  the  old  life  to  meet 
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the  new  foes.  The  Crusaders  did  not  succeed  permanently  in  what 
they  undertook  to  do,  but  by  carrying  war  into  the  lands  of 
their  foes,  they  kept  them  sufficiently  busy  there  to  hold  off  further 
aggressive  campaigns  by  the  Mohammedans  in  Christian  lands  for 
some  time. 

A visitor  to  Palestine  today  often  wonders  what  people  of  ancient 
and  medieval  times  could  have  seen  there  that  would  make  them  want 
to  fight  for  it.  Tourists  go  there  only  for  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  country.  Both  Christian  and  Jew  in  Palestine 
now  are  making  parts  of  it  over  into  a land  of  promise,  but  few  even 
of  them  would  be  there  today  if  it  were  not  that  something  connected 
with  their  religious  beliefs  or  history  draws  them  there. 

Section  135.  A crusade  in  theory  and  a crusade  in  fact  were  likely 
to  be  totally  different  things.  Even  the  motives  that  caused  people 
to  engage  in  the  Crusades  were  sometimes  either  outright  indefensible 
or  definitely  non-religious.  They  had,  however,  the  religious  motive 
as  a background  for  the  whole  movement.  One  could  not  hope  to 
get  a tenth  part  of  those  who  went  on  Crusades  in  medieval  times  to 
engage  in  an  undertaking  of  similar  character  and  purpose  today. 
A question  as  to  whether  that  is  a compliment  to  people  of  the  present 
day  or  the  opposite  might  start  some  lively  discussion. 

Sections  136,  137.  It  will  be  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  time- 
graphs  on  pages  255,  258,  and  259  to  see  where  the  story  of  the  Crusades 
fits  in  with  other  events  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Detailed  study  of  routes  and  battles  would  be  unprofitable.  Have 
special  reports,  perhaps,  on  the  First,  the  Third,  and  the  Children’s 
Crusade.  The  main  emphasis  should  be  on  why  the  Crusades  occurred 
and  the  effects  they  produced,  rather  than  on  military  events  or  even 
personages.  (See  Projects  1,  6,  9,  page  272.)  The  outcomes  of -the 
Crusades  were,  of  course,  very  different  from  those  which  were  antic- 
ipated. We  might  have  said  the  same  of  the  Persian  attacks  on  the 
Greeks  or  Rome’s  entrance  into  the  first  Punic  War. 

The  failure  of  the  Crusades  from  the  military  standpoint  may  not 
prove  anything  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  Europeans  and  Turks 
as  fighters.  The  Crusaders  were  fighting  a long  way  from  home, 
while  the  Turks  were  on  ground  familiar  to  them.  The  varied  motives 
which  took  people  into  the  Crusades  brought  together  individuals 
who  sometimes  had  little  in  common  and  were  hard  to  organize  or 
control.  The  Turks  had  just  one  thing  to  do  — to  beat  the  invaders. 
Whether  a victory  of  the  Crusaders  that  would  have  left  Palestine 
permanently  in  Christian  hands  would  have  been  a good  thing  for 
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Christianity  is  something  nobody  can  tell.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
weakened  Mohammedanism  and  thus  have  made  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  Church  more  easy.  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
led  to  the  notion  that  Christianity  should  be  spread  by  killing  people 
rather  than  by  teaching  them  a better  way  of  life. 

Sections  138-140.  During  this  crusading  period  the  Church  in 
medieval  Europe  was  the  strongest  single  institution.  It  is  justifiable 
to  learn  what  the  outstanding  features  of  the  teachings  of  the  medieval 
Church  were.  Even  in  our  own  day,  and  still  more  in  earlier  times, 
there  have  been  too  many  examples  of  religious  ill-feeling  based  on  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  another  religious  body  actually  taught. 
We  can  point  out  the  meaning  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  without 
raising  the  question  of  whether  they  all  should  be  practiced  by  all 
religious  bodies  or  not. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  religious 
bodies  that  emphasize  the  Seven  Sacraments,  they  may  be  defined  as 
follows.  Baptism,  is  a ceremony,  involving  the  use  of  water  in  some 
form,  by  which  a person  becomes  recognized  as  Christian.  Some 
' religious  bodies  believe  that  it  should  be  administered  only  to  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  some  understanding  of  its  meaning ; more 
baptize  infants.  Some  believe  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  immersion 
under  water ; ‘ others  sprinkle  or  pour  water  on  the  person  who  is 
baptized.  Confirmation  is  a ceremony  by  which  one  is  publicly 
received  into  full  church  membership.  Protestant  bodies  make  less 
use  of  this  sacrament  than  some  others.  Penance  is  the  performance 
of  some  act  in  recognition  of  sin  committed  but  repented.  Holy 
\ Eucharist  is  a service  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  used  as  represent- 
ing the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; Roman  Catholics  believe  it  actually 
I is  transformed.  Extreme  unction  is  the  service  rendered  by  a priest 
to  one  in  danger  of  death,  with  the  idea  of  preparing  him  for  entrance 
into  the  life  beyond.  Holy  orders  is  the  taking  of  vows  and  obliga- 
tions which  set  one  apart  for  a separate  and  definite  religious  life. 
Matrimony  is  the  ceremony  by  which  a man  and  a woman  are  united  as 
husband  and  wife.  Naturally,  the  last  two  of  the  seven  are  voluntary 
and  not  compulsory. 

The  organization  of  the  medieval  Church  is  worth  understanding, 

! not  only  on  its  own  account,  but  because  it  is  the  pattern  of  the  largest 
i single  Christian  religious  body  of  today.  Newspapers  give  much 
| attention  today  to  great  Eucharistic  Congresses  held  in  some  of  the 
large  cities.  Today  (1936)  there  are  four  cardinals  in  the  United 
! States. 
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Section  141.  The  story  of  monks  and  friars  shows  how  the  medieval 
Church  sought  to  make  itself  more  useful  to  the  average  man  and 
woman.  The  monk  did  that  by  separating  himself  from  his  fellows 
so  that  his  entire  time  could  be  devoted  to  work  directly  or  indirectly 
of  a religious  character.  Whether  a monk’s  life  was  a pleasant  one 
or  not  depended  upon  his  own  attitude  toward  it.  (Special  report  ; 
Life  in  a Medieval  Monastery.)  If  he  thought  he  was  doing  a service 
greater  than  that  he  could  render  outside  of  the  monastery,  he  did 
feel  at  least  a satisfaction  in  what  he  was  undertaking.  Be  sure 
to  distinguish  between  the  monks,  who  worked,  and  the  hermits, 
who  thought  they  were  developing  their  religious  life  by  going  apart 
and  doing  nothing.  (See  Project  5,  page  272.) 

The  friars,  like  the  monks,  wanted  to  undertake  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  but  they  did  so  by  going  out  among  the  people 
and  coming  into  personal  contact  with  them.  They  had  to  practice 
literally  the  advice  given  in  the  New  Testament,  to  depend  on  those 
whom  they  met  for  the  kindness  which  would  enable  them  to  have 
whatever  small  measure  of  comforts  and  conveniences  they  might 
enjoy.  (Special  report : Francis  of  Assisi.)  The  average  clergyman 
or  priest  of  today  could  not  do  the  work  he  now  does,  however,  if 
he  used  his  entire  time  as  did  Francis  of  Assisi.  There  was  certainly 
a place  in  medieval  times  for  both  kinds  of  religious  workers. 

Section  142.  We  can  hardly  leave  our  study  of  the  medieval  Church 
without  touching  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the  realms  over  which 
popes  and  emperors  had  the  right  to  rule,  and  the  bestowing  of  au- 
thority connected  with  positions  that  had  both  religious  and  secular 
interests.  We  need  mention  only  the  most  significant  events  in  the 
controversy,  however,  like  the  strife  between  Emperor  Henry  IV 
and  Pope  Gregory  VII,  the  settlement  of  the  investiture  question 
by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  and  the  success  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  popes,  Innocent  III,  over  rulers  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
Pupils  should  be  considerably  interested  in  the  picture  of  Pope  Pius  XI 
on  page  270,  because  it  pictures  him  as  a real  person,  and  also  indicates 
the  elaborateness  of  some  religious  ceremonies. 

Projects.  The  debate  question  suggested  on  page  272  perhaps 
would  be  just  as  well  considered  through  a panel  discussion  or  ordinary 
open  forum  procedure  as  by  a formal  debate.  That  comment  may 
be  taken  as  applying,  in  general,  to  similar  suggestions  elsewhere. 
Tables  such  as  suggested  in  Project  8,  page  272,  will  be  of  chief  interest 
only  to  those  of  a definitely  religious  turn  of  mind.  They  should 
not  be  made  required  work.  The  entries  in  the  chart  of  General 
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Trend?  in  World  Progress  resulting  from  this  unit  would  naturally 
be  mainly  under  the  head  of  religion,  although  they  might  also  bring 
in  some  items  that  would  be  political  and  economic. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  VI  (Pages  75-84) 

A.  1.  Born  in  Bethlehem  about  the  year  4 b.c.;  spent  most  of  his 
boyhood  days  at'  Nazareth;  began  his  public  teaching  when  about 
thirty  years  old ; was  crucified  in  Jerusalem  29  or  30  a.d. 

2.  a.  Traveled  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  and  even  beyond 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ ; all,  except  John,  met  a violent 
death. 

b.  At  first  persecuted  the  Christians ; became  foremost  among 
those  who  carried  the  new  religion  to  the  Gentiles ; founded  many 
churches  and  wrote  letters  now  included  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

c.  Many  educated  people  could  not  believe  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
myths ; Jews  were  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  who 
would  listen  to  Christian  missionaries,  most  of  whom  were  Jews  them- 
selves ; to  discontented  poor  people  Christianity  offered  a hope  of 
brighter  days ; Christianity  set  up  high  and  lofty  standards ; every- 
where many  understood  Greek  or  Latin ; Roman  Empire  included 
most  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

B.  1.  a.  Christians  refused  to  burn  incense  before  emperors’ 
statues ; authorities  objected  to  secret  meetings ; Christians  accused  of 
bloody  sacrifices  at  communion  services;  Christians  called  “haters  of 
the  human  race”;  were  persecuted  “for  the  name”;  blamed  for 
floods,  pestilences,  and  droughts. 

b.  Nero,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Diocletian. 
f c.  Usually  won  sympathy  for  Christianity,  since  a faith  for  which 
people  would  become  martyrs  must  have  some  basis. 

2.  a.  By  the  Edict  of  Milan  (313)  he  gave  Christianity  full  equality 
with  all  other  faiths  and  made  it  the  religion  of  his  court ; the  support 
of  Christians  was  worth  having,  since  they  were  intelligent  and  deter- 
mined. 

b.  Many  more  declared  themselves  Christians ; some  claimed 
the  faith  who  were  insincere,  since  it  was  good  politics  to  be  a 
Christian. 

c.  Theodosius  prohibited  the  practice  of  any  pagan  religions  ; 
before  long  people  were  persecuted  because  they  would  not  profess 
Christianity. 
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d.  Refined  people’s  manners;  encouraged  purity  and  honor  in 
family  life  ; put  an  end  to  gladiatorial  combats  ; largely  stopped  inde- 
cent shows  in  Roman  theaters ; taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
sympathy  for  one  another ; helped  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
gave  inspiration  for  new  subjects  to  artists  and  writers;  sometimes 
caused  people  to  lose  their  interest  in  this  world  ; somewhat  weakened 
the  ability  of  the  Empire  to  defend  itself,  because  some  would  not  take 
part  in  a war. 

C.  1.  Drawn  up  at  Council  of  Nicaea  (325),  called  by  Constantine 
to  settle  controversy  as  to  whether  Jesus  and  God  were  of  the  same 
character  in  all  respects. 

2.  Finally  accepted  in  its  present  form  after  church  councils  held 
at  Rome  in  382  and  Carthage  in  397. 

3.  Translated  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  Latin;  this  translation  became  known  as  the  “Vulgate”  and  is 
even  yet  the  basis  for  Bible  translations  into  other  languages. 

4.  a.  Ulfilas  worked  among  the  Goths  for  over  30  years ; translated 
the  Bible  into  Gothic  speech. 

b.  Patrick  converted  the  Irish  people  to  Christianity  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

c.  Missionaries  from  Ireland  preached  with  wonderful  success  in 
northern  England  and  Scotland. 

d.  Augustine  won  many  converts  in  the  southern  part  of 
England. 

e.  Boniface  worked  for  nearly  40  years  among  people  in  Germany ; 
murdered  in  the  Netherlands. 

6.  High  church  officials  who  resided  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Constantinople,  and  Rome;  known  as  bishop  in  Rome, 
patriarchs  elsewhere. 

6.  When  the  power  of  the  emperors  in  the  West  declined,  people 
gave  the  Bishop  of  Rome  much  of  the  respect  formerly  shown  to  the 
emperor;  strength  and  intelligence  of  some  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome  added  to  their  prestige. 

7.  Roman  Church  was  headed  by  the  Pope;  Greek,  or  Eastern 
Church,  by  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Roman  Church  baptized 
by  pouring  water  on  the  forehead ; Greek  Church  used  immersion. 
Roman  Church  did  not  allow  its  priests  to  marry;  Greek  Church 
did. 

D.  1.  c.  A Semitic  people,  of  two  groups,  nomads  or  Bedouins 
and  city-dwellers ; religious  center  was  the  Kaaba,  a temple  in  Mecca 
containing  a sacred  black  stone. 
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b .  (1)  Born  about  the  year  570 ; became  a camel  driver  after  he 
grew  up ; married  a rich  widow  and  became  a rather  prosperous 
merchant. 

(2)  Declared  he  was  the  last  and  greatest  prophet  from  the  Lord; 
converted  to  his  beliefs  his  wife  and  a few  of  his  close  friends ; Arabs 
took  little  stock  in  his  messages. 

(3)  Fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  622  (the  Hegira)  when  he  learned 
that  his  life  was  in  danger ; made  many  powerful  friends  in  Medina ; 
undertook  many  conquests,  among  which  was  the  city  of  Mecca ; 
died  in  632. 

(4)  Mohammed  was  no  doubt  deeply  sincere  in  his  beliefs  and 
teachings  but  not  all  who  listened  to  him  took  stock  in  him.  Some 
people  in  this  picture  show  him  honor  and  respect  but  others  seem  to 
be  there  merely  for  curiosity’s  sake. 

2.  a.  Islam:  means  “resignation”  ; name  applied  to  Mohammed’s 
faith. 

Moslems:  followers  of  Mohammed;  “those  who  surrender  them- 
selves.” ( 

b.  Notable  features:  Crescent  is  the  symbol  of  Mohammedanism ; 
Moslems  must  not  engage  in  games  of  chance,  eat  pork,  or  indulge  in 
strong  drink;  low  place  given  to  women;  faithful  Moslems  believed 
to  go  to  a place  of  bliss  after  death. 

The  Five  Pillars:  Repeat  aloud,  “There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet  ” ; pray  5 times  a day ; give  alms  to  the 
poor  and  help  widows  and  orphans ; fast  during  every  day  of  Rama- 
dan ; if  possible,  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

c.  The  Koran ; made  up  in  part  of  the  sayings  of  Mohammed  and  is 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  length  of  the  utterances  or  teachings. 

d.  Many  mosques  are  beautiful  buildings ; religious  services  are 
very  plain ; much  individual  worship ; Friday  is  Mohammedan  holy 
day. 

e.  True  Mohammedans,  no  matter  where  they  might  be,  carried 
out  their  religious  practices. 

3.  a.  North  and  east  into  Syria  and  Persia  and  western  India, 
west  into  Egypt,  and  clear  across  northern  Africa;  checked  at  Con- 
stantinople for  several  hundred  years  ; conquered  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Eastern  Empire ; overran  Spain  and  moved  into  France. 

b.  (732) ; ended  northward  advance  of  Mohammedans  and  saved 
western  Europe  for  Christianity. 

c.  Three  choices,  “the  Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword  ” ; more  lenient 
policy  than  ancient  conquerors  followed. 
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4.  a.  The  map  following  page  206  may  be  helpful. 

b.  Developed  fertilization  of  the  soil  and  rotation  of  crops  in  farm- 
ing ; skilled  in  many  kinds  of  manufactures  — muslin,  leather,  glass, 
metal,  silks,  carpets. 

c.  Added  the  0 to  “Arabic”  numerals  and  made  their  use  popular; 
numerous  words  in  our  language  come  from  the  Moors ; through  the 
Moors  Europe  became  acquainted  with  oranges,  lemons,  sugar,  melons, 
dates,  etc. ; algebra  was  largely  developed  by  them ; Moorish  archi- 
tecture ; etc. 

d.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuk  Turks  over- 
ran Mohammedan  territories  in  western  Asia;  Turks  cared  little  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Arabs. 

E.  1.  a.  Because  Christ  worked  and  taught  there;  the  Church 
sometimes  accepted  trips  to  the  Holy  Land  as  penance  for  wrong- 
doing. 

b.  Mistreated  Christian  pilgrims  who  came  to  Palestine. 

c.  A campaign  to  win  back  the  Holy  Places  from  the  Turks ; Em- 
peror Alexius  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  help  in  preventing  the  Turks 
from  capturing  Constantinople ; Pope  Urban  II  preached  to  a Council 
at  Clermont  the  idea  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Places. 

d.  Religious  fervor;  Church  offered  to  accept  enlistment  in  the 
Crusades  as  penance  for  sin ; some  who  were  poor  and  out  of  luck 
thought  they  could  not  be  worse  off  by  going  on  the  Crusades;  to 
gain  fame  or  wealth  ; for  fighting  or  adventure  among  strange  people ; 
curiosity  as  to  what  the  East  looked  like. 

e.  The  picture  suggests  the  sincerity  and  faith  of  some  of  the  Cru- 
saders who  went  forth  to  regain  the  Holy  Places.  Both  young  and 
old  volunteered  their  services.  Such  acts  as  this  no  doubt  aroused  in 
others  a great  spirit  of  religious  fervor. 

2.  a.  Eight  or  nine  are  usually  listed.  Covered  nearly  200  years  — 
from  later  eleventh  century  into  the  thirteenth. 

b.  First  Crusade  (1096-1099),  succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem 
and  setting  up  a Christian  kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Third 
Crusade  (1189-1192),  participated  in  by  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted, 
Philip  Augustus,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa ; Richard  succeeded  in 
making  an  agreement  with  Saladin,  leader  of  the  Turks,  that  Christians 
might  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Holy  Land.  Fourth  Crusade  was  turned 
away  from  its  original  purpose  and  really  weakened  Constantinople. 
In  the  Children’s  Crusade  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  lost  their 
lives. 

3.  a.  No  direct  permanent  gains. 
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b.  Kept  Mohammedans  busy  in  Asia  and  may  have  thus  saved 
Europe  from  more  Mohammedan  invasions. 

c.  Crusaders  learned  a good  deal  about  geography  and  aroused 
among  Europeans  a wide  interest  in  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  world. 

d.  Crusaders  brought  back  many  products  of  the  East  unknown  to 
western  Europe,  and  these  came  into  great  demand. 

e.  Feudal  lords  got  money  to  go  on  Crusades  by  selling  charters 
and  privileges  to  towns ; in  the  absence  of  so  many  feudal  lords  people 
turned  to  the  kings  for  order  and  protection. 

/.  Scholars  from  Constantinople  went  to  towns  of  Italy  and. 
other  European  countries  and  started  an  interest  in  intellectual 
things. 

F.  1.  Because  it  was  “universal/’  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “catholic” ; all  Christians  were  expected  to  look  to  the  Pope  as 
the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 

2.  Preserved  many  good  features  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization ; looked  after  legal  matters  for  its  members ; saw  to  the 
distribution  of  a man’s  property  among  his  heirs ; relieved  suffering  ; 
aided  the  needy ; served  as  a center  of  education. 

Raised  women  from  the  position  of  mere  household  servants  and 
gave  them  a considerable  degree  of  respect  and  freedom. 

3.  a.  (1)  Baptism:  a ceremony  by  which  a person  is  recognized  as 
a Christian. 

(2)  Confirmation:  rite  by  which  one  is  recognized  as  a full-pledged 
member  of  some  religious  body. 

(3)  Penance:  performance  of  some  act  in  recognition  of  sins  com- 
mitted but  repented. 

(4)  Holy  Eucharist:  service  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  used 
as  representing  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

(5)  Extreme  unction:  service  rendered  by  a priest  to  one  in  danger 
of  death  to  prepare  him  for  life  beyond. 

(6)  Holy  orders:  vows  and  obligations  which  set  one  apart  for 
religious  life. 

(7)  Matrimony:  ceremony  by  which  a man  and  a woman  are 
united  as  husband  and  wife. 

b.  (1)  Those  who  led  good  lives  went  to  heaven  after  death ; pun- 
ishment awaited  others. 

(2)  Dignified  ceremonies ; beautiful  music ; crucifixes,  and  other 
symbols  used. 

(3)  Belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  mass  became  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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(4)  Individuals  who  defied  the  Church  were  excommunicated,  or 
cut  off  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church ; sometimes  whole  communi- 
ties were  put  under  an  interdict  and  denied  most  of  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

4.  a.  The  system  of  church  officers  under  whose  authority  the 
medieval  Church  was  conducted. 


AB  — Archbishop  B — Bishop  P — Priest 

(Using  divisions  of  three  in  each  case  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that 
there  were  only  three  provinces  and  that  each  province  was  divided 
into  three  dioceses,  etc.,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  each  division  was 
in  turn  subdivided  into  several  smaller  units.) 

b.  Cut  their  hair  a special  way  and  wore  special  robes ; the  regular 
clergy  lived  in  monasteries. 

Clerk  was  originally  a clergyman ; he  could  write,  when  hardly  any- 
body else  could. 

c.  Chosen  by  the  “college  of  cardinals”  (70  in  all) ; claimed  com- 
plete spiritual  authority ; sent  out  legates  or  nuncios  (official  representa- 
tives) ; issued  bulls  (official  edicts). 

d.  By  tithes  — contributions  of  one-tenth  of  a person’s  income  ; 
Peter’s  pence  — contribution  of  a penny  a year  by  each  family ; feudal 
revenue  from  Church  land. 

e.  Tried  all  cases  of  religious  offenses  and  anything  that  involved 
the  taking  of  an  oath ; handled  all  cases  affecting  clergymen ; any- 
one who  could  read  Latin  could  demand  trial. 

6.  a.  One  who  set  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  live 
a holy  life ; usually  went  to  some  desolate  spot  in  the  woods  or  the 
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desert ; wanted  to  keep  away  from  the  evil  of  the  world  ; thought  that 
by  avoiding  physical  pleasure  he  could  think  lofty  thoughts. 

b.  Men  are  of  more  benefit  to  their  fellow  men  by  associating  with 
others  who  were  trying  to  live  godly  lives ; provided  for  monasteries. 

c.  “Poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience”  — must  own  nothing  for 
himself,  must  never  marry,  must  do  as  he  was  told  by  his  superiors. 

d.  Rendered  aid  to  the  distressed  and  abused ; taught  improve- 
ments in  farming ; sometimes  centers  of  education,  copied  books, 
cared  for  travelers ; etc. 

e.  (1)  Devoted  themselves  to  helping  people  and  thus  made  them 
think  the  Church  was  interested  in  their  welfare. 

(2)  (a)  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226)  founded  an  order  of  friars 
known  as  Franciscans,  or  gray  friars ; followers  devoted  their  entire 
lives  to  helping  people  in  need;  were  “mendicant”  or  “begging” 
friars,  depending  on  what  people  gave  them  to  live. 

(6)  Dominic  (1170-1221)  founded  the  Dominicans,  or  black  friars; 
these  friars  worked  largely  among  the  upper  class  of  society  and  did 
much  teaching. 

6.  a.  (962) ; Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Collection  of  states,  chiefly 
German  ; Emperor,  chosen  by  7 electors,  had  little  real  authority  except 
when  personally  a strong  ruler. 

b.  Popes  and  Emperors  could  not  draw  a line  between  their  activities 
— Pope’s  duty  to  rule  men’s  souls  and  Emperor’s  to  rule  men’s 
bodies. 

c.  The  bestowing  of  the  titles  and  powers  of  certain  religious  offices  ; 
Popes  and  Emperors  could  not  agree  on  who  should  confer  such  offices. 

d.  Gregory  excommunicated  Henry  and  ordered  his  title  taken 
from  him  ; in  the  middle  of  the  winter  (1077)  Henry  presented  himself 
as  a penitent  outside  the  Pope’s  castle,  wearing  only  a shirt  of  “sack- 
cloth”; Gregory  relented  and  gave  the  Emperor  “absolution”; 
Henry  later  came  to  Rome  and  had  himself  crowned  Emperor  by  a 
Pope  whom  he  had  set  up  himself,  and  Gregory  had  to  leave. 

e.  Declared  that  the  Church  should  select  its  own  abbots  and 
bishops  and  that  the  symbols  of  their  religious  duties  should  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Pope  or  his  representative ; Emperor  was  to  supervise 
the  elections  of  Church  officials  in  Germany  and  present  them  with 
authority  outside  of  religious  matters. 

/.  In  two  cases  put  an  entire  country  under  an  interdict ; compelled 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  take  back  a divorced  wife ; forced  John 
to  turn  England  over  to  Stephen  Langton,  the  Pope’s  representative, 
and  receive  it  back  as  a vassal  of  the  Pope. 
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UNIT  VII.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  NATIONS 
(Pages  274-305) 

The  third  of  our  parallel  studies  of  the  Middle  Ages  deals  with  the 
political  developments  of  that  period.  The  political  progress  of 
European  countries,  carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
very  definitely  puts  them  into  a form  where  we  of  today  can  readily 
recognize  many  of  them. 

Section  143.  Once  more  we  find  geography  helping  to  write  history, 
as  it  did  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  in  Greece 
and  in  Italy.  Use  the  maps  following  pages  206  and  296  to  prove  this. 
The  map  suggested  in  Project  1 on  page  271  may  also  serve  for  Project  1 
on  page  304  if  desired ; but  some  map  work  will  make  definite  the 
development  of  this  unit. 

Section  144.  In  this  unit  we  give  special  attention  to  the  history 
of  England,  because  it  so  directly  furnished  the  political  background 
for  our  own  history.  Though  many  features  of  the  two  governments 
differ  in  detail,  only  a few  things  are  wholly  without  parallel.  Even 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  which  was  not  conquered  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  in  their  invasion  has  its  interest,  because  there  are  many 
people  in  the  United  States  of  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  ancestry. 

Section  145.  The  text  of  this  section  tells  practically  all  the  facts 
that  pupils  need  to  try  to  retain  in  connection  with  the  beginnings 
of  modern  England.  A reference  to  the  map  on  page  277  will  suggest 
the  beginnings  of  some  modern  names,  not  always  limited  to  England, 
to  which  the  pupils’  attention  may  properly  be  called,  as  Essex, 
Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  Northmen  would  have  come  to  England 
sometime.  The  invitation  to  the  Jutes  to  help  the  Britons  defend 
themselves  may  simply  have  hurried  the  movement.  Although  the 
language  of  the  invaders  speedily  became  the  language  of  the  country 
which  they  occupied,  the  speech  of  the  native  Britons  who  were  not 
conquered  was  not  changed.  So  we  have  Welsh,  and  so  we  have 
Gaelic  over  in  Ireland,  where  the  Saxon  conquerors  did  not  come. 

Section  146.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on 
the  Saxon  period  in  English  history,  for  while  their  speech  and  some 
of  their  customs  can  still  be  traced  in  the  England  and  America  o/ 
today,  it  was  the  Norman  rulers  and  their  immediate  successors  from 
whom  most  directly  have  come  many  practices  in  government  and 
considerable  of  our  speech.  Egbert  as  a contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne should  be  noticed,  even  if  for  no  more  than  to  recognize  him 
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in  England  as  we  recognized  Menes  and  Sargon  I back  in  the  Ancient 
Orient.  The  coming  of  the  Northmen  to  England  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  time  with  their  raids  into  new  locations  on  the  continent, 
and,  of  course,  no  history  of  England,  great  or  small,  would  be  complete 
without  something  on  Alfred  the  Great.  Edward  the  Confessor  also 
deserves  mention,  not  because  he  was  a great  king,  but  because  of 
the  founding  of  the  Abbey  and  because  his  name  enters  into  the  story 
of  the  Norman  conquest. 

Electing  kings  rather  than  letting  the  kingly  office  be  inherited 
had  both  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  By  electing,  the 
people  had  a chance  to  express  their  preference  for  their  kingly  leader, 
but  when  the  ruler  was  chosen  by  that  method,  there  was  less  possi- 
bility of  establishing  a continuous  policy  in  ruling  the  country. 

Remember  that  the  stories  connected  with  King  Arthur,  which  many 
pupils  will  have  read  or  will  read  as  a part  of  their  English  study,  are 
legends,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  of  actual  history  there  is  in 
them. 

Section  147.  The  question  of  whether  a strong  king  or  one  who 
depends  upon  the  advice  of  counselors  is  better  seems  to  be  answered 
in  the  case  of  England  after  the  Norman  conquest  in  favor  of  the 
former ; but  we  must  take  into  account  in  answering  a question  of  that 
kind  the  times  and  the  people  who  are  to  be  ruled.  William  the 
Conqueror  was  probably  the  man  England  needed  at  his  time,  but 
today  in  free  countries  we  have  a suspicion  that  something  is  wrong 
when  one  man  can  be  the  whole  government.  (Special  report  on 
William  the  Conqueror.)  The  date  1066  is  significant  not  merely 
for  the  battle  of  Hastings  but  for  what  the  Norman  conquest  meant 
in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  English  people.  A new  element  in  the 
population,  new  customs  and  social  relations,  a new  element  in  the 
language,  the  establishment  of  a strong  government,  closer  relations 
with  the  continent  and  with  the  Pope  — all  of  these  should  be  empha- 
sized among  the  ways  in  which  the  Norman  conquest  changed  England. 

Section  148.  The  next  important  element  in  English  history,  as 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  United  States,  is  seen  in  the  development 
of  safeguards  of  liberty.  Those  judicial  practices  which  under 
Henry  II  formed  the  beginning  of  our  grand  jury  and  petit  jury, 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  which  guaranteed  liberties  to  the  barons 
which  they  could  not  very  well  deny  to  the  people,  the  growth 
of  Parliament,  which  for  those  days  was  really  representative  of  the 
people,  and  the  establishment  of  the  idea  of  representation  are  items 
very  much  worth  developing.  (Special  report  on  King  John  and 
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the  Signing  of  the  Great  Charter.  Be  sure  also  that  the  pupils 
realize  what  is  meant  by  grand  jury  and  petit  jury.  Some  pupils 
may  never  have  heard  of  the  terms.) 

Section  149.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  sometimes  great  gains 
for  the  people  have  come  under  bad  kings.  Good  kings  are  sometimes 
tolerated,  even  though  the  people  have  little  to  say  about  the  way 
they  are  governed,  but  intelligent  people  will  not  stand  for  the  loss 
of  both  liberty  and  good  government. 

The  beginnings  of  the  English  Parliament  under  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  in  Edward  I’s  Model  Parliament  and  its  division  into  two  houses 
should  be  brought  out  clearly.  The  bicameral  arrangement,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  somewhat  accidental,  but  when  the  two  houses  had  once 
come  into  existence,  advantages  in  having  that  arrangement  appeared 
which  were  not  foreseen.  Now  in  the  United  States  Congress  we 
have  a situation  which  is  partly  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  England 
and  partly  of  political  conditions  that  existed  in  1787.  If  there  had 
not  been  a rivalry  between  the  large  states  and  small  states  which 
encouraged  a division  into  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  states 
should  be  equally  represented  and  in  the  other  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, we  might  have  continued  a one-house  Congress,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  few  people  realized  that  the  English  House  of  Lords 
was  already  on  its  way  out  as  an  active  factor  in  governmental  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  150.  Be  sure  the  geographical  terms  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  section  are  clearly  understood.  The  tendency 
is  too  common  to  use  “England”  interchangeably  with  other  terms 
that  refer  to  a part  or  all  of  the  British  dominions.  The  matters 
mentioned  in  this  section  make  that  distinction  necessary.  It  is 
quite  a compliment  to  England  that  its  name  should  be  used  to  typify 
the  whole  vast  British  Empire,  but  as  students  of  history  we  would 
do  well  to  avoid  that  kind  of  potential  confusion. 

The  spread  of  English  rule  over  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  usually 
makes  an  interesting  story.  That  the  bringing  of  conquered  people 
into  close  fellowship  with  the  conquerors  is  not  an  impossibility  is 
seen  in  the  loyalty  that  Wales  and  Scotland  have  today  for  Great 
Britain  as  a whole.  David  Lloyd  George  and  Ramsay  MacDonald 
are  living  proof  that  Great  Britain  can  make  good  use  of  the  talents 
of  a person  born  anywhere  within  its  borders.  The  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  have  been  different  for  centuries,  because  the 
English  came  to  Ireland  as  conquerors  and  land-owners  and  insisted 
on  staying  whether  they  were  wanted  or  not. 
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Sections  151, 152.  Next  to  the  establishment  of  orderly  government 
in  England  we  are  interested  in  the  setting  up  of  a monarchy  in  France 
which  kept  on  the  throne  for  800  years.  Since  it  would  take  altogether 
too  much  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  France,  we  may 
pick  out  the  outstanding  names  and  show  how  those  kings  had”  a 
definite  part  in  unifying  France  and  raising  the  royal  power.  Hugh 
Capet  was  simply  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  family.  Philip 
Augustus  extended  French  territory  to  a notable  degree.  Louis  IX, 
or  St.  Louis,  has  the  same  saintly  reputation  in  France  that  Alfred 
does  in  the  history  of  England,  though  living  nearly  400  years  later. 
(The  teacher  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  his  pupils  fail 
to  connect  the  name  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  with  a King  of  France, 
forgetting  that  the  Mississippi  valley  was  ever  under  French  control. 
One  reason  for  raising  this  point  is  to  give  a historical  background 
for  some  things  in  American  life  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  topics  we  are  studying.)  Philip  IV,  or  “the 
Fair,”  established  order  and  started  in  France  something  that  might 
have  been  developed  into  a parliament  if  only  French  kings  had 
followed  the  same  policy  as  English  kings  or  perhaps  if  the  French 
people  had  been  as  active  in  defense  of  their  liberties  as  English 
people. 

Study  the  maps  facing  page  289  to  see  how  France  changed  during 
the  period  covered  by  those  maps  and  how  the  territory  ruled  over  by 
the  French  kings  steadily  became  larger. 

It  is  certainly  not  a sign  of  weakness  in  a king  when  he  consults 
the  representatives  of  his  people.  If  he  plays  the  game  intelligently, 
he  will  have  them  with  him  rather  than  merely  taking  orders  from 
him,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  controlling  him.  In  times  of  emergency, 
strong  rulers  may  succeed  in  getting  the  adherence  of  their  people 
to  policies  which  they  do  not  understand,  but  only  because  people 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  headed  in  some  definite  direction  and  will 
follow  someone  who  pretends  that  he  knows  where  he  is  going.  As 
the  mass  of  the  people  become  intelligent  and  have  their  own  definite 
opinions  on  current  problems,  they  are  not  so  willing  to  take  orders 
from  even  a benevolent  despot. 

Section  153.  The  significance  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  could 
be  told  in  a considerably  shorter  space  than  we  give  to  it,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  certain  features  of  it  are  famous  in  literature  and 
otherwise.  The  uselessness  of  many  wars  is  brought  out  very  effec- 
tively by  the  fact  that  this  one  stopped  without  having  a treaty  made 
to  finish  it,  and  by  the  fact  that,  though  English  kings  brought  on 
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the  war,  England  lost,  as  a result  of  it,  almost  all  the  territory  which 
its  kings  had  ever  claimed  in  France. 

In  the  study  of  the  topics  covered  by  this  section,  someone  should 
make  a report  on  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Another  may  arrange  for 
the  presentation,  probably  by  reading,  of  something  from  Shake- 
speare’s Henry  V.  Still  another  may,  by  means  of  sketches,  models, 
or  even  description,  show  how  weapons  of  warfare  changed  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  Hundred  Years’  War. 

Section  154.  The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  finds  the  King  of 
France  ruling  over  a kingdom  which  was  becoming  steadily  stronger, 
and  England  under  the  Tudors  entering  a stage  of  marvelous  develop- 
ment. The  English  Parliament  did  not  die  during  the  Tudor  period, 
because  kings  continued  to  call  it  at  intervals.  The  rulers  were 
careful  to  keep  power  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  true,  but  by  letting 
people  think  they  had  some  voice  in  affairs  were  usually  able  to  keep 
things  quiet. 

Admiral  Byrd’s  difficulties  in  getting  people  to  finance  his  Polar 
expeditions  suggest  that  it  might  not  have  been  at  all  easy  over  400 
years  ago  to  get  money  to  spend  on  what  seemed  like  a wild-goose 
chase.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Henry  YII  gave  no  more  to  Cabot. 
He  did  make  some  contributions,  however,  toward  a second  voyage. 

Section  155.  The  rise  of  Spain  and  Portugal  deserves  attention  for 
at  least  two  reasons.  Those  two  nations  had  much  to  do  with  the 
period  of  discovery  and  exploration  which  is  so  significant  in  the 
opening  up  of  the  New  World.  They  also,  Spain  in  particular,  furnish 
an  excellent  example  of  the  way  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness 
harm  a people.  Spanish  authority  was  well  established  before  1492, 
and  the  driving  out  of  the  Moors  took  away  from  the  country  some 
people  who,  except  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  were  desirable 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  way,  the  harsh  treatment  of  “heretics”' 
suppressed  or  exiled  people  who  otherwise  could  have  been  made  both 
loyal  and  useful  to  the  country.  Religious  fanaticism  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  took  a most  regrettable  form. 

Section  156.  Was  the  strengthening  of  the  power  of  kings  a source 
of  patriotism  among  the  people  ? In  all  probability  it  helped,  because 
it  is  hard  to  think  kindly  of  a government  which  isn’t  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  its  citizens.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  oppressed  peoples 
among  whom  the  very  fact  of  oppression  provoked  greater  devotion 
to  their  national  spirit,  but  that  devotion  is  much  more  enthusiastic 
when  it  can  express  itself  toward  a ruler  or  a government  that  can 
really  offer  protection  or  leadership. 
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Section  157.  Germany  and  Italy  could  not  develop  at  this  time 
such  feelings  of  unity  or  devotion  to  any  one  person.  Here  we  see 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Em- 
perors who  might  possibly  have  done  something  to  unite  Germany 
tried  to  keep  Italy  under  their  rule,  but  lost  Italy  and  weakened  them- 
selves in  Germany.  So,  much  of  the  history  of  Germany  and  Italy 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  deals  with  a mass  of  minor  events  through 
which  we  can  afford  the  time  only  to  trace  tendencies.  The  election  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  to  the  office  of  Emperor  is  worth  mentioning 
because  the  Hapsburgs  so  long  occupied  a place  of  prominence  in 
Europe.  The  rise  of  the  Hohenzollerns  also  suggests  the  significance 
of  that  family  in  German  affairs.  There  are  likely  to  be  numerous 
opportunities  to  find  a link  between  the  names  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  today  and  those  two  family  names,  for  they  are  not  yet,  with 
all  certainty,  eliminated  from  the  politics  of  Europe. 

Section  158.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  leading  cities  of 
medieval  Italy,  and,  if  tlffire  is  time,  special  reports  on  conditions  in 
some  of  them,  especially  Venice,  would  be  worth  while.  • The  Venetians, 
with  their  far-reaching  commerce,  remind  us  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
ancient  times,  both  because  they  went  far  and  wide  with  their  ships, 
and  because  they  occupied  only  a small  territory. 

Section  159.  Whether  any  time  will  be  taken  to  speak  of  the 
development  in  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  — Switzerland, 
Holland,  what  is  now  Belgium,  and  the  Scandinavian  lands  — will 
depend  upon  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  any  particular  class. 
(Perhaps  a special  report  on  early  heroes  of  Switzerland.)  Most 
pupils  will  have  heard  of  William  Tell,  and  perhaps  may  know  some- 
thing of  some  of  the  other  smaller  countries  than  Switzerland.  At 
least  they  may  learn  that  small  countries  as  well  as  large  ones  have 
a history  that  goes  back  for  centuries. 

Section  160.  The  main  purpose  in  what  we  say  about  eastern 
and  southeastern  Europe  in  the  study  of  this  unit  will  be  to  point 
out  why  those  parts  of  the  continent  did  not  get  into  the  sphere  of 
western  culture.  In  Russia  the  Mongol  invaders  from  Asia  turned 
the  clock  back  for  centuries.  In  southeastern  Europe,  the  Turks 
who  had  overrun  western  Asia  were  pressing  on  northward  and  west- 
ward, trying  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a good  share  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  Asia.  To  make  the  proper  link-up  with  what  has  gone  before, 
make  use  of  the  cross  references  to  previous  sections  and  to  time-graphs. 

Section  161.  Three  outstanding  events  connected  with  the  invasion 
of  Europe  by  the  Turks,  are. : first,  the  capture,  of  Constantinople  in. 
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1453,  which  seems  so  important  to  some  writers  of  history  as  to  cause 
them  to  make  it  the  boundary  line  between  medieval  and  modern 
times  ; second,  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
1571 ; and  third,  the  defense  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1683. 
(Special  report : How  the  Eastern  Empire  Came  to  an  End.)  While 
to  memorize  these  last  two  dates  would  be  a questionable  requirement, 
at  least  a reference  should  be  made  to  the  time-graphs  on  pages  341 
and  372,  so  that  the  student  may  realize  how  late  the  Turkish  menace 
continued  to  be  rather  serious. 

It  may  be  surprising  that  the  Turks  were  dangerous  fighters  but 
pretty  bad  rulers.  Yet  we  would  not  expect  a prize-fighter  of  today 
to  be  on  that  account  a good  member  of  a city  council  or  of  Congress, 
or  a President.  To  conquer  by  brute  force  may  simply  mean  that 
brute  force  may  also  prevail  in  government,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  much  of  government  conducted  on  that  basis.  Why  western 
Europe  left  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  to  look  out  for  itself  is 
a question  that  might  arouse  interesting  discussion.  No  longer  could 
religious  feeling  be  aroused  to  bring  about  crusades,  and  probably 
the  people  of  western  Europe  had  enough  of  the  crusades,  anyway. 
They  were  more  concerned  about  their  own  affairs  than  about  the 
safety  of  Constantinople.  The  defense  of  that  city  was  ancient 
history  to  them  and  no  longer  held  any  interest. 

Now  that  in  this  unit  we  have  traced  the  outstanding  political 
movements  in  Europe  over  a period  of  several  centuries,  we  shall 
need,  in  order  to  give  a well-rounded  picture  of  the  times,  to  turn  to 
the  distinctly  cultural  side  of  the  people’s  interest.  The  rise  of  strong 
monarchies  was  accompanied  and  sometimes  encouraged,  though 
not  always,  by  a new  era  in  the  expression  of  the  human  thought 
and  spirit  such  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  the  days  qf 
Pericles. 

Some  map  of  Europe  should  be  drawn  or  used  in  some  fashion  in 
connection  with  this  unit  and  the  one  preceding  it  or  the  one  following 
it.  It  would  be  unnecessary  labor  to  require  every  pupil  to  draw  a 
separate  map  for  each  unit.  The  map  following  page  296  could  be 
used  as  a basis  for  such  a map  to  cover  both  Units  VI  and  VII  and 
perhaps  VIII,  leaving  for  Unit  IX  a sketch  map  with  fewer  details 
to  show  the  main  facts  connected  with  the  Reformation  and  its  out- 
come, as  indicated  by  the  map  on  page  345. 

A class  could  spend  as  many  weeks  as  it  is  likely  to  spend  days  on 
Unit  VII  and  still  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  mass  of  material  that  is 
available  for  study  in  connection  with  these  topics  ; but  for  young 
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pupils  the  period  tends  to  be  confused  if  any  effort  is  made  to  go  into 
much  detail  about  them.  For  that  reason,  classes  may  not  care,  in 
studying  this  unit,  to  undertake  projects  requiring  considerable  time 
for  their  development. 

In  the  chart  of  General  Trends  in  World  Progress  the  Germanic  and 
Medieval  “Age  or  People”  may  overlap.  Where  there  appears  to 
be  danger  of  this  kind,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  put  under  the  head 
of  “Germanic”  all  those  facts  and  conditions  which  are  very  definitely 
Germanic  in  character  and  put  other  items  under  the  head  of  “Med- 
ieval.” It  is  the  thought  of  the  author  that  trends  to  be  considered 
medieval  should  carry  the  student  up  to  1200  or  1300  a.d. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  VII  (Pages  87-97) 

A.  1.  (In  addition  to  the  maps  referred  to,  use  wall  maps  and 
atlases,  if  desired.) 

2.  Some  regions  because  of  their  location,  size,  or  shape,  seem  in- 
tended to  form  separate  nations,  as  Italy,  Greece,  or  Spain ; France 
has  natural  boundaries ; England’s  island  position  helped  her  develop 
a separate  life;  Germany  has  no  similar  natural  features,  and  thus 
division  of  authority  and  power  was  encouraged. 

B.  1.  Language  used  in  this  country  came  from  England ; Ameri- 
can ideas  of  government  came  from  England ; rights  and  liberties  of 
American  people  founded  in  England  ; most  of  the  original  colonies  in 
America  established  by  Englishmen. 

2.  See  maps  as  indicated  in  text. 

3.  a.  Stayed  in  Britain  over  300  years ; left  names  of  a number  of 
towns  and  of  the  months  of  the  year ; remains  of  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  walls  may  still  be  seen ; made  Britons  less  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves  by  having  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
governing  and  protecting  the  people. 

b.  (1)  Jutes  invited  over  to  help  rid  Britain  of  Piets  and  Scots; 
first  band  arrived  in  449 ; Angles  and  Saxons,  relatives  of  the  Jutes, 
also  came  to  Britain,  without  being  invited. 

(2)  Many  were  slaughtered ; some  fled  to  the  north ; some  went 
into  Wales;  some  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  the  region  which 
became  Brittany. 

(3)  Wessex,  Essex,  Sussex  (West  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons, 
respectively),  Mercia,  Northumberland,  etc. 

(4)  Became  king  of  all  England  in  827 ; spent  several  years  with 
Charlemagne. 
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4.  a.  Invaders  from  the  North ; commonly  called  Vikings  or 
Northmen  ; began  invasion  of  England  about  787 ; at  first  plundered 
coast  towns,  but  later  carried  their  raids  farther  inland ; checked  by 
Alfred  the  Great ; agreed  to  remain  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Eng- 
land ; forced  some  Saxon  kings  to  pay  them  tribute ; one  Danish  chief, 
Sweyn,  conquered  the  whole  country. 

b.  (871-900) ; ruled  for  about  30  years;  successfully  checked  th& 
Danes ; translated  books  into  English  so  his  people  could  read  them ; 
established  law  and  order  in  the  country ; built  schools,  churches,  and 
monasteries  ; constructed  ships  which  were  the  beginning  of  England’s 
great  navy. 

c.  (1)  Sweyn  conquered  the  whole  of  England. 

(2)  Canute  ruled  over  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway  and  did  it 
well. 

d.  (1042-1066) ; very  religious ; founded  many  monasteries  and 
churches,  among  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  famous  Westminster 
Abbey. 

6.  a.  (1)  Was  a cousin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  declared  that 
Edward  had  promised  him  the  throne ; had  at  one  time  made  Harold 
swear  to  support  him  for  the  throne. 

(2)  William  got  together  a big  army  and  invaded  England ; met 
Harold  in  the  battle  of  Hastings ; Harold  was  killed,  and  William  had 
himself  elected  and  crowned  as  king. 

(3)  Gave  his  followers  land  in  different  sections  of  the  country; 
built  many  castles ; set  up  strongest  government  England  had  yet 
known ; established  a feudal  system  differing  from  that  in  Europe ; 
took  a census  of  all  English  people  and  property,  entering  it  in  the 
Domesday  Book ; made  60,000  landholders  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  (Salisbury  Oath) ; etc. 

b.  (1)  William  Rufus  was  a selfish,  cruel  tyrant;  people  quietly 
rejoiced  when  he  was  found  dead. 

(2)  Henry  I gave  England  an  excellent  rule  for  35  years ; issued  a 
“Charter  of  Liberties.” 

c.  (1)  Brought  the  last  great  element  into  the  make-up  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England. 

(2)  Introduced  Norman  customs  and  social  life. 

(3)  Norman-French  language  brought  many  words  into  the  English 
language. 

(4)  England  brought  into  closer  relations  with  Europe. 

(5)  Trade  with  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  greatly 
increased. 
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(6)  English  church  brought  more  closely  under  the  Pope. 

6.  a.  (1154-1189);  first  of  the  Plantagenet  kings;  put  the  king’s 
law  and  justice  first  in  the  country ; beginnings  of  our  grand  jury  and 
petit  jury  appeared  in  his  reign ; began  conquest  of  Ireland. 

b.  (1189-1199);  called  “ the  Lion-Hearted  ” ; spent  several  years  on 
Third  Crusade ; in  his  own  country  during  only  one  year  of  his  reign. 

c.  (1)  (1199-1216) ; Normandy  lost  to  Philip  Augustus,  of 
France ; Pope  Innocent  III  proclaimed  an  interdict  for  three  years ; 
legal  rights  in  England  continually  disregarded. 

(2)  (1215). 

(a)  English  barons,  led  by  Stephen  Langton,  met  the  king  at  Runny- 
mede  and  forced  him  to  sign  the  Charter  on  June  15,  1215. 

(b)  See  page  283  of  the  text,  or  other  sources. 

d.  (1)  The  Witan,  or  “wise  men,”  advised  the  king  in  Saxon  days ; 
the  Great  Council,  composed  of  the  chief  nobles  and  churchmen, 
assisted  the  Norman  kings. 

(2)  Was  the  leader  of  the  barons;  wanted  all  classes  of  people  to 
be  represented  in  the  government ; included  in  his  Parliament  the 
barons  and  chief  churchmen  and  also  two  representatives  from  each 
shire,  or  county,  and  from  each  town. 

(3)  Edward  I ; 1295.  Included  representatives  of  the  shires,  or 
counties,  and  boroughs,  or  towns,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  clergy; 
so-called  because  it  served  as  a model  for  later  parliaments. 

(4)  Lords,  churchmen,  and  representatives  of  other  classes  did  not 
care  to  meet  together;  by  1340  they  were  meeting  in  two  separate 
bodies  — House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  high  clergy,  dukes,  lords,  and 
barons ; and  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  representatives  of  shires 
and  boroughs. 

e.  Norman  kings  had  to  consult  Great  Council  when  special  taxes 
were  collected ; Magna  Charta  gave  English  people  certain  rights  and 
liberties  which  king  had  to  respect ; representatives  of  all  classes  were 
included  in  Parliament ; Parliament  actually  put  a king  out  of  office 
(Edward  II). 

7.  a.  England:  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ; Great  Britain:  the  island  consisting  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  British  Empire:  Great  Britain  and  all  colonies  or  other  dis- 
tricts which  fly  the  British  flag. 

b.  Norman  lords  helped  themselves  to  Irish  land  ; under  Henry  II 
soldiers  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  (1772)  to  put  down  disorder  there; 
Irish  were  not  pleased  to  have  English  there ; English  built  a palisade 
around  the  territory  which  they  held  to  protect  themselves. 
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c.  English  marched  into  Wales  under  Edward  I ; Welsh  people  held 
out  for  a considerable  time,  but  their  leader,  Llewellyn,  was  killed  (1284). 

d.  Edward  I tried  to  get  control  of  Scotland ; Scots  resisted  under 
William  Wallace,  but  without  success;  Scots  rose  in  rebellion  under 
Robert  Bruce  after  death  of  Edward  I and  defeated  troops  of  Edward 
II  at  Bannockburn  (1314),  thus  ending  English  rule  in  Scotland;  in 
1328  England  recognized  Scottish  independence. 

C.  1.  See  maps  following  pages  288,  296,  345,  390. 

2.  a.  By  it  one  of  Charlemagne’s  grandsons  received  the  territory 
which  we  today  know  as  France,  although  it  was  not  a united  nation 
at  that  time. 

b.  Recognized  as  king  in  987 ; just  a little  piece  of  territory  around 
Paris  was  under  his  direct  authority. 

Country  was  not  all  ruled  by  one  person ; dukes,  lords,  and  others 
ruled  over  numerous  patches  of  it. 

3.  a.  Because  there  was  little  unity  among  the  French  people; 
French  kings  had  to  struggle  against  English  kings  who  held  consider- 
able territory  in  France  under  some  feudal  relationship  and  who  even 
claimed  the  French  throne. 

b. 


King 

Reign 

Events  and  Accomplishments 

Philip 

Augustus 

1180-1223 

Put  an  end  to  the  doing  of  homage  by  French 
kings ; substituted  royal  officials  for  feudal  lords ; 
annexed  fief  after  fief  to  his  own  territory ; took 
Normandy  and  Anjou  from  King  John  of  Eng- 
land ; extended  his  domains  to  the  ocean  on  the 
west  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south ; 
divorced  his  wife,  but  Innocent  III  compelled 
him  to  take  her  back. 

Louis  IX 

1226-1270 

Known  as  “St.  Louis”  ; gave  much  time  to  efforts 
to  establish  peace  and  justice  among  his  people; 
tried  to  make  his  own  life  a model;  religious 
zeal  carried  him  into  a crusade  in  northern  Africa, 
where  he  met  his  death. 

Philip  IV 

1285-1314 

Called  “the  Fair”;  extended  power  and  territory 
of  the  French  king ; brought  Pope  under  his  con- 
trol ; collected  heavy  fines  from  lawbreakers  and 
developed  a sort  of  national  taxation;  sum- 
moned the  Estates-General,  first  popular 
assembly  in  France. 
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4.  (1337-1453). 

a.  (1)  King  Edward  III  of  England  claimed  the  throne  of  France. 

(2)  France  interfered  with  English  wool  trade  in  Flanders. 

(3)  France  helped  the  Scots  in  their  quarrels  with  England. 

b.  All  fighting  was  on  French  soil ; English  won  victories  at  Crecy 
(1346)  and  at  Poitiers  (1356). 

c.  Gunpowder  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  a war  in  Europe ; Eng- 
lish soldiers  equipped  with  light  armor  and  long  bows. 

d.  The  maps  facing  page  289  may  be  helpful. 

e.  Invaded  France  and  won  a victory  at  Agincourt  (1415) ; suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a treaty  made  by  which  he  might  marry  the  French 
king’s  daughter;  died  soon  afterward  ; French  refused  to  give  French 
crown  to  Henry’s  infant  son. 

/.  Born  in  a country  village ; lived  the  life  of  a peasant  girl  until 
eighteen  years  old  ; had  dreams  and  heard  voices  which  she  said  called 
her  to  rescue  France  and  see  the  French  Prince  Charles  crowned  ; under 
her  leadership  the  French  rescued  Orleans  from  the  English  and  crowned 
the  Prince  as  Charles  VII ; kept  on  fighting  until  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  had  her  burned  at  the  stake  as  a witch  (1431). 

g.  Fighting  stopped  in  1453  and  no  treaty  was  made ; England  lost 
most  of  the  territory  her  kings  had  claimed  in  France;  the  French 
people  developed  a common  interest ; the  power  of  the  French  king 
was  strengthened. 

D . 1.  a.  A spirit  of  national  patriotism  grew  up. 

b.  National  languages  developed,  which  gave  a nation  a bond  of 
unity. 

c.  Power  of  feudal  lords  was  weakened  or  disappeared. 

d.  A period  of  weakness  occurred  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  a.  (1455-1485) ; wiped  out  many  noble  families  and  reduced 
the  power  of  the  lords  and  barons,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  king 
practically  to  have  his  own  way. 

b . (1485-1509) ; kept  order  in  the  country  and  strengthened  the 
royal  power  ; in  his  reign  John  Cabot  made  his  trip  to  North  America ; 
people  let  him  do  about  as  he  pleased ; Parliament  met  occasionally 
during  his  rule. 

3.  a.  Moorish  territory  in  Spain  was  gradually  overrun  until  only 
one  district  in  southern  Spain  was  under  Moorish  control;  in  1492 
Granada  was  captured ; under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  many  Moors 
were  expelled  from  Spain  and  some  were  killed. 

b.  Ferdinand  was  King  of  Aragon  and  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile ; 
their  marriage  brought  the  two  kingdoms  together ; brought  a condi- 
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tion  of  peace  and  order  to  Spain  better  than  it  had  ever  known  before ; 
sponsored  Columbus’  voyage  in  1492 ; captured  Granada  and  added 
it  to  their  dominions;  thousands  of  Moors,  heretics,  and  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Spain  and  others  put  to  death. 

c.  Was  one  of  the  leading  powers  in  Europe  in  discovery,  trade,  and 
conquest. 

E.  1.  a.  Was  divided  into  many  districts  varying  in  kind,  size, 
and  government  — principalities,  dukedoms,  free  cities,  etc. 

b.  (1)  By  seven  “electors,”  consisting  of  three  churchmen  and 
four  rulers  of  some  kind. 

(2)  Some  emperors  had  the  notion  that  Italy  was  a part  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  in  attempting  to  bring  it  under  their  author- 
ity lost  some  of  the  hold  they  would  otherwise  have  had  upon  Germany. 

(3)  (a)  In  1273  Rudolph,  of  Hapsburg,  in  Switzerland,',  was  elected 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  thus  adding  prestige  to  the  Hapsburg  family. 

( b ) Until  the  end  of  the  World  War  a member  of  the  Hapsburg 
family  was  on  the  throne  in  Austria ; from  early  fifteenth  century  on, 
the  Austrian  ruler  was  regularly  chosen  to  be  Holy  Roman  Emperor ; 
Hapsburgs  extended  their  influence  by  marriages  into  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain. 

(c)  German  princes  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  that  some  Haps- 
burg princes  had  of  ruling  Germany;  the  resulting  jealousy  helped  to 
keep  Germany  apart. 

(4)  A member  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  came  into  power  in  Bran- 
denburg (what  we  now  know  as  Prussia)  in  the  early  fifteenth  century ; 
later  Prussia  became  the  backbone  of  the  German  Empire ; all  through 
this  period  the  Hohenzollern  family  held  the  throne. 

2.  a.  Efforts  of  some  emperors  to  obtain  control  of  Italy  aroused 
opposition  of  Italian  cities  and  the  Pope  and  kept  Italy  in  confusion ; 
Pope  would  not  give  up  the  “Papal  States,”  which  stretched  across 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  separated  it  into  different  parts;  numerous 
city-states  did  not  want  to  give  up  their  independence  for  fear  they 
would  lose  something  by  unity. 

b.  (1)  One  of  most  prosperous  medieval  cities;  governed  as  a re- 
public, controlled  by  merchant  class ; chief  official  was  called  a doge ; 
one  of  the  chief  centers  of  trade. 

(2)  Commercial  rival  of  Venice;  home  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and 
Vespucci. 

(3)  Most  famous  medieval  city  in  art  and  literature ; a few  wealthy 
families  gained  great  influence,  notably  the  Medici. 

(4)  Milan  and  Pisa. 
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Country 

Significant  Facts  in  Its  Development 

Switzerland 

Protected  by  its  mountains;  cantons  formed  a confedera- 
tion to  resist  the  Hapsburgs;  defeated  Hapsburgs  at 
Morgarten  (1315)  and  won  freedom  at  Sempach  (1386); 
has  longest  record  of  independence  of  any  republic. 

Netherlands 

Location  made  it  hard  to  keep  out  greedy  neighbors ; Low 
Countries  were  not  completely  united;  southern  por- 
tion became  French  in  many  respects  as  time  went  on. 

Flanders 

Much  manufacturing  done  in  its  cities ; Ghent  and  Ypres 
led  in  the  making  of  cloth ; Bruges,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
and  Amsterdam  famous  centers  of  trade;  people  indus- 
trious and  on  the  whole  prosperous ; at  one  time  or  an- 
other king  of  France,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  rulers  of 
Spain  and  Austria  claimed  to  rule  over  some  or  all  of 
the  region. 

Denmark, 
Norway,  and 
Sweden 

Their  people  were  the  original  Northmen;  for  a little  time 
after  1397  were  united  under  one  rule;  Sweden  broke 
away  after  a time;  Denmark  and  Norway  were  under 
one  monarch  for  many  years. 

F.  1.  a.  Northmen  settled  there  in  the  ninth  century  under  the 
leadership  of  Rurik;  missionaries  from  Constantinople  gained  con- 
verts for  Christianity  and  tied  up  Russia  with  the  Eastern  Church. 

b.  Kept  Russia  separated  from  western  Europe ; invaders  never 
developed  any  literature,  religion,  or  other  form  of  culture  of  any 
value;  Chinese  built  their  Great  Wall  to  keep  the  wild  tribes  out. 

Huns,  Bulgars,  Magyars,  Mongols. 

c.  (1)  Far  to  the  east  and  southeast  into  Asia  and  west  into  Europe  ; 
China,  India,  and  Russia  came  under  his  rule ; millions  of  Christians, 
Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  and  heathen  were  included  among  his 
subjects. 

(2)  Russia  became  more  Asiatic  than  European  in  thought,  life, 
and  customs,  and  remained  so  even  after  Mongol  empire  dis- 
appeared. 

2.  a.  People  who  came  southwest  from  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
overran  all  of  Asia  Minor  and  invaded  Europe. 

b.  Captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  after  a brave  defense;  some 
consider  that  year  the  dividing  line  between  medieval  and  modern 
history. 
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c.  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Balkan  peninsula,  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  a great  part  of  Hungary. 

d.  (1)  A Christian  navy  brought  together  under  the  urging  of  the 
Pope  and  largely  supplied  by  Spain  and  Venice  defeated  the  Turkish 
navy  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) ; Turks  could  not  longer  menace 
Christian  Europe  by  the  sea. 

(2)  In  1683  Turks  were  defeated  in  attempting  to  capture  Vienna ; 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  with  an  army  helped  to  beat  them  off ; 
from  this  time  on  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Turks  began  to- 
decline. 

UNIT  VIII.  THE  AWAKENING  OF  WESTERN 
EUROPE  (Pages  306-336) 

If  teachers  have  been  using  the  quotations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
text  of  the  various  units,  they  will  find  those  appearing  on  page  306 
striking  and  enlightening.  “The  resurrection  of  the  mind  of  man” 
shows  itself  in  numerous  ways. 

As  indicated  in  the  time-chart  on  page  9,  this  unit  is  parallel  in 
time  with  the  events  touched  upon  in  the  latter  part  of  Unit  VII. 
Though  no  self-evident  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  end  of  Unit  V 
and  the  beginning  of  Unit  VIII,  there  is  a change  taking  place  some- 
where, and  this  change  leads  to  the  religious  conflict  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  in  turn  had  much  to  do  with  the 
events  of  the  two  units  that  follow. 

Section  162.  The  Renaissance  began  with  new  attention  to  educa- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Ages  there  seemed  to  be  little  use  for  most 
people’s  knowing  very  much.  What  would  they  do  with  it?  Priests 
needed  some  education,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  an 
achievement  which  today  we  might  compare  with  such  hobbies  as 
painting  chinaware.  One  need  not  believe,  however,  that  people 
of  those  days  could  not  learn.  Because  they  did  know  so  little,  they 
put  up  with  conditions  we  might  consider  intolerable. 

Section  163.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  a desire  for 
learning  became  more  and  more  common.  It  seems  almost  to  have 
begun  at  the  top  rather  than  the  bottom,  for  universities  were  far 
more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people 
than  grammar  schools,  which  taught  Latin  grammar  to  people  of 
what  we  might  call  high  school  age.  The  customs  still  maintained 
in  some  of  our  modern  universities  find  their  beginnings  in  these  of 
medieval  times.  The  gowns,  the  subjects  of  study,  the  system  of 
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instruction  by  lectures  — all  have  modern  parallels,  but  with  this 
very  important  difference,  instruction  was  practically  always  given 
in  Latin,  and  so  a student  at  one  university  could  very  easily  transfer 
to  another.  Students  at  a medieval  university,  in  spite  of  the  disorder 
and  destruction  of  property  of  which  they  were  sometimes  accused, 
must  have  been  very  much  in  earnest  about  trying  to  learn  something. 
Perhaps  they  went  for  a very  definite  purpose  more  often  than  some  of 
our  university  students  today  do.  (Special  report  on  life  in  medieval 
universities.) 

Section  164.  The  style  of  thinking  used  by  the  theologians  and 
philosophers  of  those  days  is  of  considerable  interest.  The  whole 
idea  of  instruction  was  one  of  dependence  on  authority.  What  does 
so  and  so  say?  That  settles  it.  When  Abelard  urged  his  pupils  to 
raise  questions  and  ask  whether  the  points  in  favor  of  one  side  over- 
balanced those  in  favor  of  the  other,  it  seemed  a dangerous  practice 
to  those  who  thought  that  everybody  should  be  taught  what  was 
truth  and  what  he  should  believe.  Are  there  still  those  who  feel 
that  a school  is  only  for  people  to  learn  what  someone  else  has  said, 
or  do  all  our  schools  encourage  pupils  to  find  out  the  facts  and  think 
for  themselves  ? 

Another  example  of  a syllogism  might  be  : 

(Major  Premise)  Cold  weather  kills  tender  plants. 

(Minor  Premise)  The  coleus  is  a tender  plant. 

(Conclusion)  Cold  weather  kills  coleuses. 

This  reasoning  would  not  be  equally  sound,  however : 

(Major  Premise)  Cold  weather  kills  tender  plants. 

(Minor  Premise)  Coleuses  in  the  park  are  dead. 
(Conclusion)  The  coleuses  were  frozen. 

Ask  the  class  what  is  wrong  with  the  second  syllogism. 

Section  166.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  national 
languages  had  been  forming,  and  in  their  formation  helped  to  give  a 
national  spirit  to  the  people  in  many  sections  of  Europe.  The  common 
background  of  many  of  these  new  national  languages  is  easy  to  bring 
out  by  looking  at  specimens  of  their  printed  forms.  That  is  why 
we  have  included  on  page  311  the  “Lord’s  Prayer  in  Seven  Languages,” 
beginning  with  the  Greek  in  which  it  was  first  written,  and  the  other 
six  most  common  European  tongues  of  medieval  and  modern  times. 
Pupils  will  find  considerable  interest  in  making  comparisons  as  to 
the  forms  of  certain  words,  which  are  more  or  less  alike  in  several  of 
the  examples  given.  If  someone  asks  whether  such  study  of  language 
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is  history,  the  answer  is  positively  Yes.  Does  not  history  concern  the 
development  of  all  the  interests  of  people?  The  language  in  which 
they  express  their  thoughts  is  certainly  one  of  their  most  real 
interests. 

In  selecting  from  a paragraph  in  the  text,  for  example  the  third  on 
page  310,  the  words  which  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  which  of  Latin 
origin,  instruct  pupils  to  make  use  of  the  dictionary.  It  may  be 
interesting  also  before  doing  this  to  ask  the  pupils  to  write  a paragraph 
on  some  topic  recently  taken  up  in  class  and  then  study  that  paragraph 
to  see- how  their  own  use  of  words  lines  up  with  reference  to  their 
origin^ 

If  much  in  this  section  is  taken  up  in  classes  in  literature,  it  might 
be  unnecessary  to  give  as  much  attention  to  it  here  as  one  is  tempted 
to  give.  If  literature  classes  do  not  consider  this  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  some  of  the  stories  and  legends  can  be  told.  Some 
portion  of  Dante’s  great  poem  might  well  be  read  in  English.  Dante 
had  the  example  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  follow  in  taking  his  readers 
to  the  lower  world.  (Special  report  on  the  life  and  writings  Of 
Dante.) 

Section  166.  With  this  background  of  the  formation  of  modern 
languages,  we  turn  next  to  the  other  phases  of  the  Renaissance.  Let 
it  be  emphasized  that  this  was  a rebirth  of  interest  in  ancient  culture 
before  it  broadened  into  a new  type  of  human  expression.  Several 
writers  — Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  others  who  wrote 
along  new  lines  and  did  not  merely  imitate  the  writers  of  the  ancient 
classics  — are  worthy  of  mention.  One  reason  why  the  new  learning 
of  the  Renaissance  period  made  the  headway  it  did  was  because  it  had 
support  from  the  rulers  of  cities  and  other  governments.  Ever  since 
that  time,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  governments  to  pay  pensions 
to  writers  or  to  artists  who  in  return  had  to  do  something  for  a monarch. 
Our  own  government,  however,  has  never  undertaken  to  spend  money 
that  way,  except  that  in  its  recent  attempts  to  relieve  unemployment, 
it  has  made  some  allowance  to  writers,  artists,  and  “ white-collar  ” 
workers  in  general.  This,  however,  is  not  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
pensioning  of  artists  of  real  ability  in  earlier  times. 

Section  167.  We  see  this  new  interest  developing  into  a questioning 
of  times  and  customs,  as  Erasmus  and  his  friends  Colet  and  More 
exhibited  in  their  writings.  (Brief  special  report  on  each  of  these 
men.)  This  new  thought  flowered  into  the  finest  type  of  expression 
in  the  writings  of  great  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards. 
Utopia  and  Don  Quixote  are  significant  not  merely  for  their  language 
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but  for  the  ideas  back  of  them.  That  is  why  they  have  lasted  through 
the  centuries.  It  is  hard  to  prove  whether  an  author  like  Shakespeare 
was  the  product  of  his  times  or  the  possessor  of  such  outstanding 
genius  that  he  would  have  produced  something  great  anyway.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  if  he  had  come  earlier,  he  either  would 
not  have  been  appreciated,  or  would  have  found  no  opportunity  to 
have  his  genius  get  publicity. 

Section  168.  The  Renaissance  was  many-sided.  It  brought  about 
new  means  of  expressing  feeling  through  music,  both  in  the  Church 
and  outside.  Pure  enjoyment  could  be  both  expressed  and  encouraged 
by  the  means  of  music,  and  it  came  to  be  something  more  than  merely 
notes  sounded  in  regular  order.  Ask  members  of  the  class  who  are 
interested  in  music  to  furnish  a program  for  at  least  part  of  a period, 
which  will  be  composed  of  music  coming  from  the  period  with  which 
this  section  deals. 

Section  169.  Most  often,  perhaps,  we  connect  our  thought  of  the 
Renaissance  with  the  new  forms  of  architecture  and  art,  although 
neither  the  Romanesque  nor  the  Gothic  style  waited  for  the  literary 
Renaissance  before  making  its  own  contribution  to  a new  day.  It 
will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  examples  of  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
and  perhaps  Moorish  architecture,  such  as  St.  Peter’s,  the  Cologne 
Cathedral,  or  the  Alhambra,  and  take  time  enough  to  understand 
the  difference  among  them  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the  distinctive 
beauty  of  each  of  the  three  kinds.  If  possible,  take  parallel  illustrations 
from  buildings  in  the  local  community  or  some  near-by  place. 

A report  or  lecture  on  “Some  Famous  Cathedrals”  might  be  valu- 
able, especially  if  given  by  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  who  has  actually 
visited  them.  As  most  European  tourists  know,  however,  cathedrals 
get  tiresome  if  too  many  of  the  same  kind  are  visited  within  a short 
period.  Illustrate  the  most  commonly  used  architectural  terms  from 
pictures  in  the  text  or  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Section  170.  No  one  has  a right  to  say  that  he  has  studied  the 
Renaissance  period  if  he  cannot  identify  the  creators  of  some  of  the 
great  works  of  Renaissance  sculpture  and  painting.  Some  of  the  best 
known  examples  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the  text  on  pages  322  and 
323,  but  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  or  more  pupils,  who  are  themselves 
interested  in  art,  look  into  the  topic  and  perhaps  give  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Renaissance  artists.  One  could,  as  suggested  in  Project  4 
on  page  335,  conduct  the  class  on  an  imaginary  tour  of  the  great  muse- 
ums and  other  locations  in  Europe  where  the  famous  works  of  some 
of  these  Renaissance  artists  are  now  preserved.  Do  not  limit  the 
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Renaissance  artists  only  to  those  of  Italy,  however.  Others  are  worth 
mentioning  and  illustrating  by  examples. 

Section  171.  Science  as  we  know  it  did  not  during  the  Renaissance 
period  make  very  much  progress.  One  sees  that  in  the  treatment  of 
Roger  Bacon,  but  is  it  likely  that  if  we  had  lived  in  Roger  Bacon’s  time, 
many  of  us  would  have  treated  him  any  better?  Edison,  too,  would 
have  been  considered  in  league  with  the  evil  one,  and  might  have  spent 
a good  share  of  his  days  in  jail.  A report  on  alchemy,  magic,  and  similar 
medieval  ideas  would  make  an  interesting  project  for  someone.  Other 
equally  interesting  studies  might  call  for  a survey  of  the  life  of  Roger 
Bacon,  or  the  origin  of  superstitions  which  are  still  observed. 

Section  172.  Very  notable  inventions  did  come  into  use  in  western 
Europe,  though  probably  none  of  them  were  actually  invented  there  — 
the  compass,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  printing  press.  Who  actually 
invented  some  of  these  we  do  not  know,  and  probably  never  will.  But 
is  that  not  true  of  such  modern  inventions  as  the  radio,  the  automobile, 
and  other  things  used  every  day?  The  importance  of  the  introduction 
of  the  printing  press  deserves  all  kinds  of  emphasis,  for  it  revolutionized 
the  means  of  education.  (Special  report : Early  Printers  in  Europe.) 
Many  of  the  first  books  printed  were  editions  of  the  Bible,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  other  writings  appeared  in  print.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
achievement  to  have  the  Bible  in  such  form  that  those  who  could  read 
could  see  for  themselves  what  it  said.  Attention  might  be  called  to  the 
observance  in  1935  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  printing  of  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  English. 

Section  173.  The  attitude  of  religious  leaders  toward  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  we  find  difficult  to  understand.  Yet  would  we  have  acted 
any  differently  if  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  those  worthies  and  hon- 
estly thought  that  the  new  scientific  notions  were  in  conflict  with  the 
Bible?  Ask  pupils  to  imagine  what  they  themselves  would  think 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth  if  they  had  not  been  taught  in  school  that 
the  earth  is  round. 

Section  174.  Last,  but  not  in  any  sense  least,  the  Renaissance  was 
marked  by  the  arousing  of  an  interest  in  lands  outside  of  Europe. 
Europe  had  known  of  Asia,  of  course,  for  centuries,  especially  the 
western  part,  and  it  had  heard  that  there  were  rather  interesting 
nations  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  continent.  Marco  Polo’s  trip  is 
worthy  of  a special  report,  particularly  if  the  fact  is  brought  out  that 
he  may  have  unconsciously  overemphasized,  from  our  point  of  view  at 
least,  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  some  of  the  things  that  he  saw  in 
western  Asia. 
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Section  176.  Now  comes  that  outburst  of  discovery  and  exploration 
which  not  only  found  new  lands,  as  did  the  Northmen  of  500  years 
earlier,  but  actually  followed  up  their  discoveries  after  they  had  made 
them.  Probably  almost  every  pupil  knows  the  names  of  Prince  Henry, 
Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus,  Cabot,  Cabral,  Verrazano,  Cartier, 
Vespucci,  and  Magellan ; but  it  may  also  be  true  that  he  has  not 
thought  of  them  in  their  Old  World  setting  as  accurately  as  he  will 
after  reacquainting  himself  with  them  as  he  studies  this  unit. 

A teacher  may  find  that  his  class,  or  at  least  some  members  of  it,  may 
not  remember  a great  deal  or  ever  have  learned  a great  deal  about  these 
early  explorers,  especially  in  connection  with  their  world  significance. 
If  their  importance  is  properly  stressed  here,  where  it  really  should  be, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  in  a later  course  in  United  States  History 
to  go  over  the  whole  period  of  exploration  again.  Projects  such 
as  are  suggested  in  items  5,  6,  7,  and  11  on  pages  335  and  336  may 
help  to  make  this  period  and  the  men  connected  with  it  stand  out 
vividly. 

Section  176.  The  Renaissance  marked  a broadening  of  man’s 
acquaintance  with  the  world  in  which  he  lived  such  as  had  never  come 
to  men  in  an  equal  time  before.  It  was,  indeed,  a new  era  for  mankind 
that  the  Renaissance  ushered  in,  and  yet  the  change,  even  through  this 
startling  period,  affected  individuals  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  only 
very  slightly.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  made  over  in  a day  and  that 
great  periods  of  change  require  lifetimes  and  more  than  lifetimes  to 
reach  even  a moderate  portion  of  mankind. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  VIII  (Pages  99-109) 

A.  1.  a.  Few  people  had  time  to  give  attention  to  study  and  most 
people  cared  little  or  nothing  about  it ; books  were  few  in  number, 
since  they  had  to  be  made  by  hand. 

b.  Monasteries  were  responsible  for  education  for  softie  time ; later, 
schools  were  established  in  connection  with  cathedrals  ; tutors  might 
be  hired  in  well-to-do  families;  “grammar  schools”  were  established 
for  the  study  of  Latin. 

2.  a.  Show  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Prague,  Bologna,  Salerno, 
Cordova,  Salamanca,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

b.  Instructor  might  be  only  one  who  owned  a book ; pupils  sat  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  instructor,  who  sat  on  an  elevated  place; 
pupils  could  easily  transfer  from  one  university  to  another.;  no  elat)- 
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orate  system  of  credits ; students  might  take  notes,  but  often  depended 
on  their  memories. 

c.  (1)  Trivium:  logic,  grammar,  rhetoric  (or  oratory) ; quadrivium: 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy. 

(2)  Theology,  law,  medicine. 

3.  a.  Style  of  learning  imparted  in  most  early  medieval  universi- 
ties; based  on  attempts  to  prove  conclusions  by  logic;  “schoolmen” 
were  the  teachers. 

b.  (See  page  309 ; answers  will  vary  with  each  pupil.) 

c.  Accepted  unquestioningly  what  Aristotle  and  early  Christian 
writers  said  or  thought ; did  not  experiment  or  try  to  find  new  facts ; 
too  often  argued  over  foolish  questions. 

d.  Peter  Abelard  called  the  “greatest  teacher  since  Aristotle’s 
day”;  became  famous  for  his  “Sic  et  Non,”  or  “Yes  and  No,” 
method  of  instruction.  Others  were  Thomas  Aquinas,  a Dominican 
friar,  who  after  his  death  was  canonized  as  a saint,  and  Duns 
Scotus. 

B.  1.  a.  Are  a result  of  the  mixture  of  German  words  brought  in 
by  invaders  from  the  north  with  the  kind  of  Latin  spoken  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  settled. 

b.  Were  German  in  the  first  place,  and  stayed  that  way. 

c.  Began  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  a few  words  from  the  language  of 
the  early  Britons  or  Romans;  Latin  element  came  with  Norman 
conquest. 

2.  (The  answer  will  vary  with  each  pupil.) 

3.  French,  song  of  Roland ; German,  Nibelungenlied ; Spanish, 
Song  of  the  Cid  ; English,  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table;  tales  about  Reynard  the  Fox  and  other  Mother  Goose  charac- 
ters ; love  songs  of  the  troubadours  in  France  and  of  minnesingers  in 
Germany. 

4.  Usually  done  in  the  evening  after  a monk’s  outdoor  work  for  the 
day  was  finished ; slow  and  laborious  work,  but  careful  and  neat ; 
often  beautifully  colored. 

5.  a.  Dante  (1265-1321) ; wrote  in  Italian ; great  work  was  Divina 
Commedia. 

b.  Chaucer  (1340-1400);  wrote  in  English;  great  contribution 
was  Canterbury  Tales. 

c.  John  Wyclif  (1320-1384) ; translated  the  Bible  into  English. 

C.  1.  As  a word:  French  word  meaning  “rebirth”  or  “new  birth.” 
As  a period:  related  to  the  period  between  the  early  Middle  Ages  and 
the  beginning  of  modern  times.  Changes  in  people’s  point  of  view: 
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men  became  interested  in  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers  and  this 
interest  broadened  out  into  new  activities  in  many  lines. 

2.  a.  Italian  history  and  traditions  made  easy  a revival  of  interest 
in  the  classics ; scholars  fled  from  Constantinople  to  Italy  carrying 
priceless  manuscripts ; rulers  of  some  Italian  cities  became  interested 
in  the  New  Learning ; enough  wealth  and  leisure  to  support  interest 
in  learning  and  art ; Italian  language  was  built  on  the  Latin ; great 
Italian  writers  translated  ancient  classics. 

b.  Petrarch  (1304-1374)  translated  many  ancient  classics  into 
Italian;  wrote  considerable  poetry.  Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  collected 
many  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and  translated  them ; composed 
tfie  Decameron. 

, c*  Renaissance  made  its  way  into  northern  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
Seentury;  more  marked  there  in  literature  than  in  art;  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England  made  great  contributions  to  Renaissance. 

3.  (In  working  out  such  tables  as  this  pupils  may  have  to  consult 
encyclopedias  or  other  sources  for  details.  Pupils  may,  if  they  wish, 
add  to  the  names  mentioned  in  the  text.) 


Country 

Writer 

Time 

Notable  Writings  or  Achievements 

Holland 

Erasmus 

1466-1536 

Greatest  of  the  Humanists;  wrote 
“The  Praise  of  Folly”  ; published 
translation  of  New  Testament 
with  Greek  and  Latin  versions. 

England 

John  Colet 

1466-1519 

Connected  with  University  of  Ox- 
ford; founded  St.  Paul’s  School 
in  London. 

England 

Thomas  More 

1478-1535 

Connected  with  University  of  Ox- 
ford; wrote  “Utopia.” 

England 

Edmund 

Spenser 

1552-1599 

Wrote  “Faerie  Queene,”  greatest 
poem  then  written  in  English. 

England 

Shakespeare 

1564-1616 

Greatest  of  all  English  dramatists. 

England 

Francis 

Bacon 

1561-1626 

Well  known  as  a judge  and  an  author. 

France 

Montaigne 

1533-1592 

Wrote  “Essays,”  describing  the  men 
whom  he  saw  in  society. 

Spain 

Cervantes 

1547-1616 

Greatest  Spanish  writer;  best  re- 
membered for  “Don  Quixote.” 
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4.  Humanism:  a new  interest  in  literature  and  learning  provoked 
Dy'the  Renaissance,  at  first  limited  to  the  writings  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors ; humanists:  those  who  studied  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
classics. 


V 


D.  1.  Music,  as  we  know  it,  contributed  little ; musicians  had  not 
made  progress  enough  to  produce  high-class  musical  compositions ; 
religious  music  had  some  place. 

2.  Because  the  Romans  had  used  instruments  in  worship,  they 
thought  they  should  not  do  so ; the  organ  was  used  after  a time. 

3.  a.  Men  who  went  from  place  to  place,  usually  castles,  singing  or 
telling  stories  or  performing  tricks. 

b.  Harp  or  lute ; viola ; bagpipe  and  an  instrument  somewhat  like 
a guitar. 

c.  Members  of  German  societies  formed  by  those  who  wished  to 
compose,  sing,  or  play  music. 

d.  Tunes  that  express  characteristics  of  a particular  people,  indicat- 
ing features  of  their  life  and  activities. 

4.  a.  Cathedrals  had  choirs  and  some  had  organs ; choirs  learned 
harmony. 

b.  Monks  succeeded  in  working  out  a way  to  put  music  on  paper. 

c.  (1526-1594) ; most  famous  musical  composer  of  the  Renaissance ; 
composed  hymns  that  are  still  used  today. 

5.  At  first  gave  up  church  music  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  “pop- 
ish” ; Martin  Luther  wrote  hymns  and  did  what  he  could  to  promote 
the  use  of  hymns  in  churches. 

E.  1.  In  all  ages  the  greatest  achievements  in  architecture  were  in 
building  temples,  cathedrals,  and  the  like. 

2.  a.  Romanesque  — noted  for  round  arch,  domes,  thick  walls ; 
most  common  in  Italy  and  southern  France ; notable  examples  are 
St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  in  Rome  and  the  national  Capitol  at  Washington. 

b.  Gothic  — characterized  by  high-pointed  arches,  ribs  in  the  roof, 
flying  buttresses,  stained  glass  windows,  tall  spires ; Cathedral  at 
Cologne  a notable  example,  as  well  as  many  other  cathedrals. 

c.  Moorish  — noted  for  arches,  round  pillars,  highly  decorated  walls, 
minarets  ; the  Alhambra  a famous  example. 

(Perhaps  pictures  of  some  buildings  in  the  pupils’  own  community 
will  be  obtainable  to  illustrate  the  three  types  of  architecture.) 

F.  1.  a.  Greek  sculptors  expressed  w^th  fine  appreciation  the 
human  form  and  human  emotions.  Renaissance  sculptors  were  more 
imaginative,  and  while  their  works  looked  real,  they  often  did  not 
represent  real  people. 
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b. 


Sculptor 

Time 

Achievements 

Ghiberti 

1378-1455 

Making  of  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence. 

Donatello 

1386-1466 

Statues  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  George; 
decorated  the  tombs  of  some  famous  people. 

Della  Robbia 

1400-1482 

Statues  and  panels  in  Florence ; famous  for  work 
in  terra  cotta. 

Michelangelo 

1475-1564 

Statues  of  Moses  and  David  are  most  famous; 
noted  also  as  a painter,  architect,  poet ; 
planned  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

2.  a.  Madonnas,  religious  themes,  portraits. 

b. 


Painter 

Time 

Achievements 

Italian 

Michelangelo 

1475-1564 

“Last  Judgment”  and  other  frescoes  of  Bible 
stories. 

Da  Vinci 

1452-1519 

“Last  Supper”  and  “Mona  Lisa”;  also  sculp- 
tor, architect,  engineer,  musician. 

Raphael 

1483-1520 

“Sistine  Madonna”  and  “Transfiguration”  most 
widely  known. 

Titian 

1477-1576 

Religious  pictures  and  portraits ; noted  for  dis- 
tinctive coloring. 

German 

Holbein 

1497-1543 

Numerous  portraits,  among  them  one  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England. 

Diirer 

1471-1528 

Painter  and  engraver  on  wood. 

Dutch 

Rembrandt 

1607-1669 

Portraits  and  religious  themes ; best  known 
work  is  “Night  Watch.” 

Rubens 

1577-1640 

Flemish ; varied  themes ; vivid  and  lifelike  work. 

Van  Dyck 

1599-1641 

Portraits  and  religious  themes;  famous  por- 
trait of  Charles  I. 

Spanish 

Murillo 

1618-1682 

Chiefly  religious  subjects. 

Velasquez 

1599-1660 

Portraits,  landscapes,  and  historical  subjects. 
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c.  Descriptions  will  differ. 

d.  Use  references,  clippings,  and  small  prints. 

G.  1.  Some  did  not  think  it  right  to  inquire  into  the  ways  of 
nature ; some  looked  upon  plagues  and  misfortunes  as  the  work  of  the 
evil  one  or  the  punishment  of  God. 

2.  Arabs  knew  the  effect  of  certain  drugs  on  the  human  body, 
but  many  prescriptions  given  by  physicians  were  silly ; barbers 
practiced  bloodletting  as  a part  of  their  trade ; sanitation  was 
unheard  of. 

3.  Tried  to  find  out  the  truth  about  things  instead  of  accepting 
superstitious  explanations ; predicted  that  the  time  would  come  when 
wagons  and  ships  would  move  without  horses  or  sails ; knew  about 
gunpowder. 

4.  a.  Chinese  knew  about  it  rather  early ; Europeans  knew  about 
it  in  simple  form  before  1200 ; with  it  sailors  dared  to  go  out  on  un- 
known waters. 

b.  Instrument  by  which  sailors  could  tell  latitude. 

c.  Mariner’s  chart ; first  used  by  the  Portuguese. 

d.  Used  during  Hundred  Years’  War;  not  regularly  employed  in 
battle  until  about  1500. 

e.  Invented  by  John  Gutenberg  in  Germany  about  1450 ; experi- 
mented with  wood,  leather,  iron,  and  finally  lead  ; first  press  in  England 
set  up  in  1476  by  William  Caxton ; French  and  Dutch  also  had 
printing  then. 

H.  1.  People  knew  little  about  any  continent  except  their  own; 
everybody’s  “known  world”  was  small. 

(Europe’s  “known  world”  can  be  indicated  on  the  map  by  drawing 
light  lines  not  too  close  together  over  the  continent  of  Europe  from 
what  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  Asiatic  Russia  westward  and 
including  the  Near  East,  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  Greenland 
and  Iceland.  A series  of  dots  not  too  close  together  over  central  Asia, 
India,  and  China  might  be  used  to  suggest  that  Europeans  knew  of 
those  places  but  knew  little  about  them.) 

2.  That  people  or  ships  could  not  stay  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
on  the  “under”  side  of  a globe;  certain  passages  in  the  Bible  taken 
literally  suggest  that  the  earth  has  “corners.” 

3.  a.  Copernicus  (1473-1543)  set  forth  the  theory  that  the  earth 
is  a planet  going  around  the  sun. 

b.  Galileo  (1564-1642)  discovered  the  principle  of  the  pendulum 
and  constructed  a thermometer  and  telescope ; was  tried  for  heresy 
for  declaring  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 
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4.  a.  Trade  with  the  Near  East,  the  use  of  goods  from  India,  the 
story  of  returned  Crusaders,  made  people  inquisitive ; interesting 
reports  of  travelers  added  to  the  desire  for  information. 

b.  Sent  by  King  Louis  IX  to  the  Tartar  chieftain  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  came  back  with  reports  of  an  ocean  east  of  China  and  of  the  island 
of  Zipango. 

c.  Marco  Polo  with  his  father  and  uncle  traveled  (1271-1295) 
across  Asia  to  China,  south  into  Indo-China,  and  back  around  India ; 
told  stories  of  luxurious  palaces  and  riches  finer  than  anything  in 
Europe. 

5.  a.  Ottoman  Turks  were  a menace  to  trade  in  the  Near  East; 
Venice  and  Genoa  controlled  routes  to  Asia  by  way  of  Alexandria  or 
Constantinople. 

b.  Prince  Henry  gave  much  time  and  money  to  promote  exploration. 
Diaz  sailed  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1487).  Da  Gama  (1497) 
sailed  in  same  direction  as  Diaz  but  kept  on  to  the  north  and  east  and 
reached  Calicut,  in  India. 

c.  (1)  Made  four  trips  to  the  New  World;  discovered  America  in 
1492 ; died  without  knowing  he  had  discovered  a new  continent. 

(2)  Made  one  trip  to  the  New  World,  writing  about  it  when  he  came 
back ; America  was  named  after  him. 

(3)  Famous  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  (1519-1522); 
lost  his  life  in  a fight  with  natives  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ; his  voyage 
proved  that  the  earth  is  round. 

d.  Set  up  by  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  (1493)  a line  dividing  the 
territory  of  the  two  countries ; all  lands  found  west  of  the  line  should 
go  to  Spain,  all  east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

e.  (1)  John  Cabot  in  1497,  an  Italian  in  the  employ  of  England, 
reached  North  American  continent. 

(2)  Verrazano  sailed  in  1524 ; Cartier  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal  in  1534. 

1.  1.  Made  men  acquainted  again  with  works  of  ancient  masters 
and  restored  people’s  cultural  life. 

2.  Broadened  men’s  interests  and  gave  them  a desire  for  greater 
variety  in  life. 

3.  Gave  to  the  world  wonderful  achievements  in  art  and  literature. 

4.  Aroused  in  men  a desire  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  world. 

5.  Brought  about  a much  wider  knowledge  about  the  world. 

6.  Caused  the  use  of  many  valuable  inventions. 

7.  Gave  people  a new  confidence  in  themselves  and  courage  to 
think  and  do  new  things. 
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UNIT  IX.  DIVISIONS  AND  WARS  AMONG 
CHRISTIANS  (Pages  337-366) 

The  quotation  which  opens  the  treatment  of  this  unit  sets  forth  a 
very  important  consideration,  in  that  it  brings  out  the  combined  reli- 
gious and  political  influences  that  were  at  work  all  through  the  period 
which  we  call  either  the  Protestant  Revolt  or  the  Reformation.  How- 
ever it  may  have  started,  it  did  not  long  remain  a controversy  solely 
religious.  If  we  can  recognize  that  fact,  we  can  probably  appreciate 
persons  and  events  more  fairly  than  if  we  consider  it  simply  a matter 
of  religious  strife.  The  very  fact  that  there  is  controversial  material 
in  this  unit  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  truth  should  be  sought  con- 
cerning it. 

Section  177.  This  mixture  of  religion  and  politics  is  seen  right  at  the 
start  of  the  discussion  of  this  unit,  when  the  story  of  the  treatment  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  by  Philip  IV  of  France  is  set  forth  as  the  beginning 
of  a situation  which  could  not  help  but  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
Church  among  many  people.  The  Great  Schism  also  did  incalculable 
harm  to  it.  The  whole  doctrine  of  a Catholic  Church  rests  on  the 
belief  that  there  is  one  body  to  which  all  Christians  properly  belong 
and  one  person  at  the  head  of  it.  If  more  than  one  person  could  be 
Pope,  there  could  with  equal  reason  be  more  than  one  body  of  Chris- 
tians. The  various  Protestant  denominations  cannot  justify  their 
separate  existence  unless  they  deny  the  claim  that  any  one  man  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

Section  178.  Though  Martin  Luther  was  the  man  whose  activities 
brought  the  Reformation  movement  to  a head,  pupils  should  under- 
stand that  Luther  was  not  the  first  to  protest  against  certain  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  leaders  of  the  organized  Church.  Wyclif  and 
Huss,  in  particular,  gained  by  their  preaching  considerable  of  a follow- 
ing. Today  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  a preacher  anywhere 
could  stir  up  as  much  discussion  and  dissatisfaction  on  matters  purely 
religious  or  theological  as  did  Wyclif,  Huss,  and  Savonarola.  People 
want  something  that  seems  to  be  more  vital  than  theology  to  talk 
about,  if  they  do  talk  about  such  matters  at  all.  Does  that  fact  explain 
the  large  audience  that  Father  Coughlin  obtained  through  his  radio 
talks?  The  time-graph  on  page  341  brings  out  very  clearly,  through 
the  placement  of  names  significant  in  art,  religion,  science,  and  gov- 
ernment, the  fact  that,  parallel  with  the  Reformation  and  Counter 
Reformation,  were  occurring  the  great  artistic  achievements  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  events  in  science  and  discovery  which  were 
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broadening  out  the  world.  People  were  ready  to  listen  to  something 
new  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  life. 

Section  179.  Now  comes  Martin  Luther,  a character  whom  we  are 
likely  either  to  admire  or  detest.  There  is  nothing  halfway  about  him 
or  his  views.  In  discussing  the  situation  brought  to  a head  by  Luther, 
teachers  need  to  be  careful  to  make  clear  just  what  was  meant  by  an 
indulgence.  For  the  sake  of  religious  fairness,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  indulgences  did  not 
give  any  warrant  for  the  notion  that  one  could  buy  permission  to 
indulge  in  sin.  The  indulgence  was  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  actually  had  repented  of  wrong-doing  and  were  willing  to  do 
their  share  to  make  it  right  by  some  pious  deed.  If  biographies  of 
Wyclif,  Huss,  Savonarola,  Loyola,  and  Xavier  are  given  — and  in 
many  cases  they  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  — let  them  be 
strictly  historical  in  the  way  they  treat  the  personages  with  whom 
they  deal.  An  attempt  to  make  some  imaginary  entries  in  a diary  of 
Luther  or  later  of  Calvin  or  Loyola  might  help  a pupil  to  put  himself  in 
their  place  and  figure  their  probable  motives  in  the  acts  in  which  they 
engaged. 

Section  180.  In  tracing  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  movement  in 
Germany,  one  at  once  finds  a tie-up  between  religious  beliefs  and  the 
interests  of  princes,  so  that  it  becomes  very  hard  to  apportion  praise  or 
blame  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  time.  That  Luther  was  unwilling 
to  have  the  movement  he  started  turned  into  a “soak  the  rich”  crusade 
should  be  brought  out,  not  only  to  explain  his  refusal  to  justify  the 
so-called  Peasants’  War,  but  also  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to  mix  up  a 
religious  movement  with  political  and  social  problems.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  that  condition  occurring  today? 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  may  be  referred  to  as  an  interesting  example 
of  compromise.  Neither  party  would  be  fully  satisfied  with  it,  but  it 
recognized  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  having  political  rights 
and  was,  therefore,  in  its  way,  a gain. 

Section  181.  In  Switzerland  much  of  the  time  people  of  different 
religions  could  live  as  neighbors  and  keep  out  of  war.  Not  even  there, 
however,  did  Catholics  and  Protestants  avoid  controversy,  for  it  was 
in  a war  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  that  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
the  most  famous  Swiss  reformer  outside  of  Geneva,  was  killed. 

Calvin’s  teachings  have  been  often  overstated.  Perhaps  Geneva 
was  conducted  under  rather  strict  regulations  in  regard  to  personal 
conduct,  but  surely  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  people  of  Geneva  were 
really  any  less  happy  or  otherwise  harmed  by  Calvin’s  strong  govern- 
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ment.  Calvin  as  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  should  be 
emphasized,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  in  many  places  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  the  most  numerous  following  of  any  single 
religious  body.  President  Coolidge’s  name  was  John  Calvin  Coolidge, 
though  he  dropped  the  John  after  he  was  able  to  handle  such  matters 
for  himself.  (He  was  himself  a Congregationalist  and  not  a Presby- 
terian.) 

Section  182.  The  movement  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Counter  Reformation,  should  Re 
understood  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  The  fact  that  Prot- 
estant leaders  were  invited  to  attend  the  Council  of  Trent  but  refused 
to  do  so  made  it  impossible  for  Protestant  ideas  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  beliefs  might  not  have 
been  given  much  consideration  anyway,  but  by  their  staying  away 
they  gave  up  any  opportunity  they  might  have  had  to  bring  about  some 
further  modification  than  was  actually  achieved  in  Catholic  practices 
and  teachings. 

Section  183.  There  is  considerable  to  be  said  in  favor  of  postponing 
the  study  of  this  section  until  it  can  be  taken  up  under  Section  191. 
For  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy  and  social  friendliness,  pupils  of  all 
religious  bodies  or  of  none  should  have  some  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  made  clear.  If  this  is 
done  tactfully,  there  should  be  no  unfavorable  comeback.  It  surely 
would  be  a contribution  to  religious  good  will  if  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  can  realize  that  a very  large  part  of  the  religious  back- 
ground for  both  bodies  is  the  same.  Those  who  do  not  think  the 
existence  of  the  many  different  Protestant  denominations  is  anything 
to  worry  about,  say  that  such  a policy  encourages  honesty  in  religion 
and  its  disadvantages  in  producing  unnecessary  differences  are  over- 
balanced by  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  liberty  that  is  permitted. 
One  would  hardly  say,  however,  that  all  people  today  who  care  much 
about  religious  distinctions  have  any  surer  understanding  of  religion 
than  those  people  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  may  find  it  difficult  to  convince  pupils  that  the  Douay  Bible 
and  versions  used  by  Protestants  come  from  the  same  sources. 

Most  of  the  text  of  the  unit  from  page  350  to  363  deals  with  the  politi- 
cal and  military  contacts  between  countries  and  within  countries  for 
which  religious  disagreement  was  an  excuse. 

Section  184.  Since  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  strongest  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  begin  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  with  its  monarch, 
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Emperor  Charles  V (Charles  I of  Spain).  The  enormous  territory  over 
which  he  ruled,  and  which  his  son  Philip  II,  who  followed  him,  even 
enlarged,  leads  one  to  think  he  might,  if  he  had  really  set  his  mind  upon 
it,  have  crushed  out  Protestantism  in  a considerable  part  of  Europe. 
That  Philip  failed  to  do  this  in  the  Netherlands  means  that  the  Dutch 
were  people  exceptionally  able  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  that  in 
the  time  of  their  danger  they  found  help  coming  to  them  from  outside 
sources.  (Special  report  on  William  the  Silent  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Dutch.) 

Charles  V’s  retirement  from  office  may  suggest  a new  thought  to 
some  pupils  who  may  have  imagined  that  people  holding  responsible 
positions  are  always  anxious  to  keep  them  and  get  nothing  but  fun  out 
of  them.  Many  monarchs  would  have  been  delighted  if  they  could 
have  lived  and  acted  like  ordinary  human  beings.  Our  own  presidents 
retire  from  office,  even  when  defeated,  with  a sense  of  relief  that  the 
burdens  of  administering  the  country’s  affairs  no  longer  rest  upon 
them. 

Section  185.  Religion  and  politics  again  are  mingled  in  the  history 
of  France  during  the  Reformation  period,  where  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  broke  away  from  the  Catholic  Church  but  where, 
among  those  who  did  become  Protestant  (Huguenot),  were  some  very 
able  people.  The  textbook  mentions  only  the  outstanding  characters 
of  the  period,  Catherine  de’  Medici,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Louis  XIII,  and 
Richelieu.  Special  reports  on  the  relations  between  Huguenots  and 
Catholics  in  France,  with  special  attention  to  such  outstanding  inci- 
dents as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  the  personality  and 
character  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  became  King  Henry  IV,  and  his 
policy  toward  the  Huguenots,  should  be  interesting  and  profitable. 
Perhaps  Henry  IV’s  own  religio.us  creed  rested  very  lightly  on  him,  or 
else  he  would  not  have  willingly  shifted  from  Protestant  to  Catholic, 
even  to  keep  his  crown  safe.  Catholics  maintain  that  he  actually 
became  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Catholic  teaching.  The 
attempted  settlement  of  Huguenots  in  Florida  does  not  today  seem 
worth  much  consideration,  but  as  a means  of  tying  up  our  story  with 
the  history  of  the  New  World,  a report  on  it  might  be  worth  while. 

Section  186.  Because  we  in  the  United  States  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  what  happened  in  England,  we  give  a little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  history  of  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  century 
than  we  do  to  the  others.  The  break  between  Henry  VIII  and  the 
Pope,  which  occurred  after  the  Pope  gave  Henry  the  title  of  “ Defender 
of  the  Faith,”  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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which  has  its  American  affiliation  in  the  body  most  often  called  Epis- 
copalian. The  ill-fated  attempts  to  set  up  Protestantism  under 
Edward  VI  and  to  restore  Catholicism  under  Mary  suggest  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  had  not  very  definitely  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  where  they  wished  to  stand  in  the  religious  situation  of 
their  day.  A comparison  between  Henry  VIII  of  England  and  Henry 
IV  of  France  would  probably  appear  more  favorable  to  Henry  IV, 
because  Henry  VIII  broke  away  from  the  Pope  for  his  own  personal 
reasons,  while  Henry  IV  accepted  Catholicism  to  make  things  better 
for  his  country.  The  diagram  suggested  for  Project  4 on  page  365 
might  look  like  this  : 

Henry  VII 


Henry  VIII  Mary 


Mary  Elizabeth  Edward 
James  IV  = Margaret 
(of  Scot-  | 
land)  James  V 

I 

Mary 

James  VI 
(James  I 
of  England) 

Section  187.  Elizabeth  found  herself  in  a situation  which  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  support  some  form  of  Protestantism  or  else  lose  her 
throne,  for  the  Pope  could  not,  consistently  with  his  previous  policies, 
recognize  that  she  had  any  right  to  be  Queen.  Elizabeth’s  relations 
with  Spain,  however,  developed  in  such  a way  that  Protestantism  for 
England  meant  supporting  Elizabeth  as  Queen,  and  supporting  Eliza- 
beth as  Queen  meant  having  a good  many  people  accept  the  religious 
leadership  to  which  the  Queen  had  been  obliged  to  commit  herself. 
So,  probably  without  any  deliberate  decision  on  the  part  of  any  large 
number  of  people,  England  was  definitely  separated  from  any  official 
connection  with  the  Catholic  Church  long  before  Elizabeth’s  reign 
was  over. 

Books  and  plays  have  been  written  about  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  often  with  a deliberate  purpose  to  show  her 
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either  to  be  very  much  wronged  or  else  very  bad.  If  a special  study 
is  made  of  Elizabeth’s  treatment  of  her,  it  should  be  done  by  someone 
qualified  to  read  critically  and  think  for  himself  on  the  merits  of  what 
he  reads.  Modern  actors  and  movie  artists  have  also  represented 
Queen  Elizabeth  too  often  with  a conscious  intent  to  overemphasize 
some  personal  characteristic.  Such  plays  and  pictures  may  give  in 
some  respects  a correct  impression  of  the  times  with  which  they  deal, 
but  should  not  be  taken  as  definitely  historical. 

Section  188.  The  exploits  of  English  seamen,  especially  such  men 
as  Francis  Drake,  will  not  come  as  complete  news  to  all  pupils.  Some 
of  Drake’s  performances  would  be  a cause  for  war  today,  and,  indeed, 
Philip  II  considered  them  so.  (Special  report : The  Story  of  the 
Armada.)  Probably  all  these  annoyances,  coupled  with  the  secret  help 
given  by  Elizabeth  to  the  Dutch,  combined  to  cause  him  to  send  the 
Armada  against  England,  which  was,  of  course,  an  act  of  war.  That 
one  might  say  with  some  consistency  that  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  was 
one  of  the  first  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  results 
from  the  fact  that  Englishmen  afterward  had  no  longer  that  fear  of 
Spain  which  previously  had  held  them  back.  Raleigh’s  attempt  to 
settle  a colony  in  what  he  called  Virginia  was  just  a few  years  too  soon. 
If  he  had  waited  until  after  1588,  the  story  of  English  colonization  in 
the  New  World  might  have  to  be  told  differently. 

Section  189.  Whether  a teacher  will  ask  his  class  to  remember  the 
four  phases  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  he  will  have  to  decide  for  him- 
self. That  it  began  in  the  name  of  religion  and,  like  so  many  other 
things,  became  intertwined  with  political  and  international  rivalry  is  a 
point  that  should  be  brought  out.  The  two  most,  outstanding  charac- 
ters are,  of  course,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  These 
two  names  should  make  an  impression  on  the  pupils  even  if  they  learn 
little  else  about  the  war  itself.  They  should  be  the  subjects  of  special 
reports.  We  can  hardly  imagine  such  a thing  as  a Thirty  Years’  War 
today,  when  we  think  of  what  the  World  War  did  in  four  years.  Yet 
less  than  twenty  years  after  that  great  struggle  the  nations  were  better 
prepared  for  war  than  they  were  in  1914.  Nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals somehow  won’t  learn. 

Section  190.  The  date  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  is  one 
which  every  pupil  should  strive  to  memorize,  since  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  no  nation  has  gone  to  war  with  religious  motives  as  a 
definite  cause  for  the  step.  It  is  too  bad  that  nations  have  not  put 
the  principles  of  Grotius’  book  On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace  into  their 
own  policies  to  a greater  degree  than  they  have.  The  religious  and 
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territorial  settlements  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  were  more  significant 
then  than  they  are  today.  Perhaps  Germany,  however,  has  not  even 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  long  war  on  country  and  people. 
It  may  have  been  responsible  for  *the  inferiority  complex  which  Ger- 
mans exhibited  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which,  in  turn,  was  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  her  international  activities  in  the  later  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  and  for  the  otherwise  unexplainable 
things  done  more  recently  under  Adolf  Hitler. 

Section  191.  As  previously  suggested,  some  teachers  may  prefer 
to  combine  the  topic  of  Section  183  with  the  items  considered  in 
this  section.  Both  of  them  are  concerned  with  conditions  and 
beliefs  of  today  as  well  as  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  map  on  page  345  should  be  observed  carefully,  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  the  Reformation  actually  reached.  It  will  be  clear 
from  this  that  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  were  very  thoroughly 
Catholic,  and  Ireland  also,  except  for  the  northeastern  portion.  Simi- 
larly, England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  had  broken  away  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  so  had  the  Netherlands,  besides  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  those  German  principalities  which  accepted 
Luther’s  teachings.  The  religious  divisions  in  Germany  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  map  of  Europe  following  page  296,  in  order  to  realize 
that  the  religious  disunion  in  Germany  was  simply  a parallel  to  the 
political  disunion  that  had  prevailed  there  for  so  long.  Has  there 
been  any  material  change  in  the  religion  of  Europeans  since  the  time 
represented  by  this  map  ? 

Project  1 — a map  of  western  Europe  showing  religious  conditions 
after  1648  — may  use  page  345  as  the  direct  source  of  much  of  its 
information.  If  the  places  mentioned  in  this  unit  do  not  appear  to  be 
already  shown,  the  pupil  should  add  them  on  his  own  map.  As  pre- 
viously suggested,  geographical  locations  of  importance  in  the  study 
of  Unit  VII  might  be  shown  on  the  map  drawn  to  illustrate  this 
unit,  if  pupils  desire  to  do  so. 

Suggestions  for  Review 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  is  one  of  the  events  in  history  which  marks 
a convenient  dividing  point  between  the  work  of  one  semester  and 
the  work  of  another.  For  that  reason  schools  which  emphasize 
ancient  and  medieval  history  will  find  this  a suitable  stopping  place 
for  reviewing  and  testing  before  going  on  further.  The  striking 
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events  of  our  own  century,  however,  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
we  ought  to  carry  the  first  half  of  a year’s  work  further  along  than 
1648,  in  order  to  giye  more  time  for  the  story  of  events  and  places 
that  are  directly  connected  with  our  country  and  with  the  days  in 
which  we  live.  We  may,  then,  prefer  to  fix  our  dividing  point  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  or  at  the  end  of  the  story  of 
that  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 

If  the  school  does  not  have  a mid-year  promotion  or  other  marked 
change  in  its  program  during  the  year,  a teacher  might  still  with  reason 
like  to  treat  the  first  nine  units  as  forming  a definite  part  of  the  year’s 
study.  One  way  to  review  would  be  to  take,  one  by  one,  spending 
one  period  on  each,  the  general  trends  of  world  progress  covered  by 
the  table  started  in  connection  with  the  first  unit.  A class  might  also 
find  interesting  a review  of  the  great  historical  characters  and  outstand- 
ing events  connected  with  the  5600  years  covered  by  Units  I to  IX. 
In  this  connection  the  lists  of  “ Names  and  Terms  We  Should  Under- 
stand” might  well  be  employed.  To  complete  such  a review  a teacher 
might  desire  to  give  a test  covering  these  nine  units  (see  Workbook, 
pp.  309-312,  and  pp.  377-381  of  this  Manual). 


ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  IX  (Pages  111-121) 

A.  1.  The  people  themselves  began  to  lose  their  reverence  for  the 
pope  as  their  respect  for  their  king  grew ; kings  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  sending  money  to  Rome ; some  princes  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
valuable  land  which  the  Church  held. 

2.  Some  churchmen  lived  immoral  lives,  or  took  bribes  for  favors 
they  could  grant,  or  bought  their  positions  in  the  Church. 

3.  A period  of  nearly  70  years  when  the  popes  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  French  kings  and  lived  at  Avignon. 

It  lessened  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  office  of  pope. 

A period  of  nearly  30  years  during  which  two  people  claimed  to  be 
Pope,  one  elected  by  the  cardinals  and  the  other  controlled  by  the 
French  king.  For  a few  years  there  were  three  claimants. 

A council  at  Constance  got  rid  of  all  three  and  chose  a different  pope, 
who  made  Rome  his  headquarters  once  more  (1415). 

4.  Hunted  out  and  tried  those  suspected  of  heresy;  tried  to  make 
heretics  recant  by  imprisoning  or  torturing  them ; turned  over  to  the 
government  obstinate  heretics  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  or  otherwise 
severely  punished. 
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Reformer 

Country 

Time 

Activities  and  Importance 

Wyclif 

England 

1320-1384 

Urged  the  government  to  cease  paying 
feudal  dues  to  Pope ; declared  the 
Church  would  be  better  off  without  a 
pope;  translated  Bible  into  English; 
called  “Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.” 

Huss 

Bohemia 

1373-1415 

Held  ideas  similar  to  Wyclif ; tried  by  the 
Council  of  Constance  for  heresy  and 
' condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

Savonarola 

Italy 

1452-1498 

Attacked  show  and  extravagance;  for  a 
while  very  popular  and  had  great  influ- 
ence with  people  of  Florence ; forbidden 
to  preach  by  high  church  officials  who 
became  jealous  of  him;  excommuni- 
cated and  put  to  death. 

6.  a.  New  ideas  in  religious  thought. 

b.  Questions  as  to  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 

c.  Objections  to  payment  of  money  to  Rome. 

d.  German  princes  dissatisfied  under  the  Emperor. 

7.  Use  the  maps  in  the  text,  on  page  345  and  elsewhere. 

B.  1.  A German  monk ; born  in  a peasant  family  in  Eisleben, 
Saxony,  1483 ; professor  of  theology  at  University  of  Wittenberg,  1507 ; 
believed  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  salvation  comes  through  faith 
rather  than  as  a result  of  good  works. 

2.  a.  Grants  of  relief  from  some  of  the  experiences  which  a soul 
might  otherwise  have  to  pass  through  in  purgatory,  intended  to  be 
given  in  consideration  of  some  pious  deed.  John  Tetzel,  a German 
friar,  sold  indulgences  too  freely,  and  this  stirred  up  Luther. 

b.  Propositions  in  Latin  which  Luther  nailed  on  the  church  door 
at  Wittenberg  and  challenged  anybody  to  debate  with  him. 

c.  At  first  thought  the  controversy  a “squabble  of  monks”;  later 
sent  a “bull”  to  Germany  ordering  Luther  to  repent  and  threatening 
to  excommunicate  him ; Luther  burned  a copy  of  this  bull  publicly ; 
Pope  then  asked  Charles  V to  put  Luther  “under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.” 
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d.  A council  at  the  city  of  Worms  in  1521  to  try  Luther ; declared 
Luther  a heretic  and  an  outlaw  when  he  refused  to  recant. 

e.  After  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  went  to  Wartburg  Castle,  where  he 
translated  the  Bible  into  German;  wrote  hymns  and  treatises  on 
religious  themes ; married  a nun  who  had  run  away  from  a convent ; 
died  in  Saxony  in  1546. 

3.  a.  A rebellion  of  German  peasants.  Because  Luther  did  not 
sympathize  with  certain  violent  acts  of  the  peasants,  he  lost  favor 
with  some  of  them. 

b.  First  applied  to  those  who  “protested”  against  the  action  of  the 
Diet  of  Speyer  (1529)  in  approving  the  activities  of  the  Diet  of  Worms 
and  declaring  all  followers  of  Luther  to  be  outlaws. 

c.  Sets  forth  the  religious  teachings  of  Luther ; is  the  basis  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Gave  preaching  and  singing  of  hymns  an  important  place  in  church 
services ; had  services  carried  on  in  people’s  language  rather  than  in 
Latin. 

d.  Allowed  a king  or  prince  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  would 
be  a Lutheran  or  a Catholic,  and  his  people  had  to  accept  his  choice  or 
move  out. 

4.  Use  the  map  on  page  345  of  the  text,  and  other  sources. 

C.  1.  a.  Zurich,  in  Switzerland ; said  people  should  believe  and 
practice  only  those  things  expressly  commanded  in  the  Bible,  while 
Luther  permitted  anything  not  inconsistent  with  the  Bible. 

b.  Effort  made  to  bring  Luther  and  Zwingli  together,  but 
Luther  would  make  no  concessions.  War  broke  out  in  Switzerland 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  which  Zwingli  was  killed 
(1531). 

2.  a.  Lived  very  plainly;  set  up  high  standards  of  conduct;  ob- 
served Sabbath  closely ; allowed  little  amusement ; opposed  showy 
churches. 

b.  For  several  years  a virtual  ruler  of  Geneva;  the  city  under  his 
rule  was  a notable  example  of  Puritanism  carried  into  the  life  of  the 
people. 

c.  Set  up  representative  government  in  the  church,  with  ministers 
chosen  by  members,  and  “elders”  or  “presbyters,”  as  Presbyterian 
Church  today. 

d.  John  Knox  carried  Calvin’s  teachings  to  Scotland  and  made 
Presbyterianism  established  religion  there;  some  people  in  France 
and  England  and  majority  of  the  Dutch  accepted  Calvin’s 
views. 
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3.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

4.  Use  the  map  on  page  345  of  the  text. 

D.  1.  By  using  stern  measures  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
movement. 

2.  a.  Ignatius  Loyola ; a Spanish  soldier  who,  after  reading  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  while  lying  wounded,  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
Church ; organized^  the  Society  of  Jesus,  made  up  of  men  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  Church. 

b.  Founded  schools  which  provided  the  best  teaching  of  the  time; 
sometimes  became  advisers  to  kings  and  other  prominent  personages ; 
sent  out  missionaries. 

Many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Canada  and  Mexico  and  South  America ; 
Francis  Xavier  won  many  converts  in  Asia. 

3.  a.  Called  by  Pope  Paul  III ; Protestant  leaders  invited  but 
declined  to  come. 

b.  Pope  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church ; Bible  and  established 
customs  and  traditions  of  Church  deserved  everybody’s  acceptance ; 
all  clergymen  should  be  sincere,  honest,  and  proper;  made  some 
changes  in  church  services,  such  as  introduction  of  more  hymns ; 
made  arrangements  for  translating  the  Bible;  authorized  Pope  to 
prepare  a list  of  books  forbidden  to  Catholics  (the  Index). 

4.  Hungary,  Poland,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Italy. 

E.  1.  a.  To  promote  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

b.  Charles  I of  Spain ; Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor ; received 
Spain  through  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  received  the  Austrian  dominions  through  his  father,  who 
was  archduke  of  Austria. 

c.  Could  not  give  much  attention  to  it  because  he  was  engaged  in 
war  with  France  much  of  the  time. 

d.  (1556-1598) ; Charles  retired  from  his  offices  in  1555,  and  his 
son,  Philip,  took  the  throne. 

e.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy,  Naples,  Sicily,  some  Spanish 
colonies,  and  the  Philippines,  which  were  named  after  him. 

/.  Battle  of  Lepanto  (1571). 

2.  a.  Calvinism. 

b.  Philip  tried  to  force  Catholicism  upon  them ; Duke  of  Alva  used 
such  brutal  and  heartless  methods  that  even  the  Catholics  in  the 
Netherlands  objected. 

c.  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange;  Dutch  looked  upon 
him  much  as  Americans  look  upon  Washington;  murdered  in 
1584. 
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3.  a.  Huguenots ; never  numbered  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
people  of  France ; included  numerous  enterprising  and  prominent 
people,  such  as  Admiral  Coligny. 

b.  Really  ruled  France  for  a considerable  time  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; tried  to  keep  both  Huguenots  and  Catholics  under  her  control ; 
although  she  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Huguenots. 

c.  Merciless  murder  of  Huguenots  in  France  on  night  of  August  24, 
1572 ; partly  planned  by  Catherine  de’  Medici ; as  a result  of  it, 
Huguenot  influence  in  France  badly  shaken. 

d.  (1589-1610) ; religious  policy:  supported  Catholic  Church  so  as 
to  pacify  Paris;  issued  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  allowing  Huguenots 
freedom  of  worship  in  France. 

measures  for  the  improvement  of  France:  roads,  canals,  and  other 
improvements  constructed  ; farming  and  commerce  encouraged. 

interest  in  the  New  World:  during  his  reign  De  Monts  and  Champlain 
came  to  North  America  and  started  a New  France. 

e.  Louis  XIII  (1610-1643);  personally  not  good  for  much;  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  his  chief  minister,  raised  France  to  a place  of  leader- 
ship. 

F.  1.  Monarchs  usually  had  their  way,  but  allowed  Parliament  to 
give  its  consent  to  anything  of  great  importance. 

2.  a.  (1509-1547). 

(1)  Bestowed  by  the  Pope  on  Henry  VIII  for  writing  a pamphlet 
defending  the  Catholic  Church  against  Luther. 

(2)  When  Pope  would  not  set  aside  Henry’s  marriage  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  Henry  had  the  marriage  annulled  by  English  officials  and 
then  married  Anne  Boleyn. 

(3)  (1534) ; declared  that  Henry  was  the  “only  supreme  head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England.’’ 

Had  Bible  translated  into  English  and  used  in  Church  services ; 
did  away  with  all  the  wealthy  monasteries,  keeping  much  property 
for  himself. 

b.  (1547-1553) ; tried  to  make  England  distinctly  Protestant,  but 
the  effort  was  practically  a failure. 

c.  (1553-1558). 

(1)  Determined  to  root  out  Protestantism;  persecuted  so  many 
prominent  English  Protestants  that  Protestants  called  her  “Bloody 
Mary’’  and  people  turned  away  from  her. 

(2)  Married  Philip  II  of  Spain,  although  he  showed  no  signs  of 
caring  for  her ; lost  Calais,  the  last  English  territory  in  France,  in  a 
war  with  France. 
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d.  (1558-1603). 

(1)  Supported  Protestantism;  second  Act  of  Supremacy  passed 
(1559)  declaring  the  English  ruler  the  head  in  name  of  the  Church  of 
England  ; “ Thirty-Nine  Articles”  adopted  as  official  creed  of  Church 
of  England. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  of  her  mother’s  (Anne  Boleyn)  mar- 
riage to  Henry  VIII,  the  Pope  would  not  recognize  her  as  Queen  of 
England. 

(2)  Persecutions  of  Catholics  handled  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
arouse  unfavorable  feeling ; as  time  went  on,  even  the  leading  Catholics 
of  England  were  loyal  to  Elizabeth  as  Queen. 

3.  a.  (1)  Cousins;  Mary  was  descended  from  Henry  VII,  Eliza- 
beth’s grandfather. 

(2)  Mary  had  a good  claim  to  the  throne  if  Elizabeth’s  claim  should 
be  set  aside ; plots  made  to  get  rid  of  Elizabeth  and  put  Mary  on  the 
throne. 

(3)  (Answers  will  probably  vary.  Much  has  been  written  on  this 
question.) 

b.  Was  the  Golden  Age  of  English  literature;  was  in  part  the  time 
of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon. 

c.  (1)  exploits  of  English  seamen:  John  Hawkins  and  Francis 

Drake,  particularly,  plundered  Spanish  vessels  and  colonies  and  made 
themselves  nuisances  to  the  Spaniards ; Elizabeth  knighted  Drake 
for  his  exploits. 

English  aid  for  the  Dutch:  Elizabeth  secretly  allowed  Englishmen 
to  go  over  and  help  the  Dutch  fight  against  the  Spanish. 

personal  and  religious  feeling:  England  was  largely  Protestant  and 
Spain  was  wholly  Catholic ; Elizabeth  feared  growing  power  of  Spain  ; 
Philip  II  annoyed  at  activities  of  English  and  determined  to  punish 
them. 

(2)  Spanish  fleet  met  by  English  in  English  Channel ; storm  wrecked 
many  Spanish  ships ; only  about  one-third  of  Spanish  fleet  ever  reached 
Spain. 

d.  Spain’s  power  on  the  sea  was  weakened  and  so  she  could  never 
threaten  England  effectively  again ; England  became  “Mistress  of  the 
Sea”;  England  was  left  free  to  build  up  commerce  and  colonies 
in  the  New  World ; Protestantism  in  Holland  and  England  made 
safe. 

(Impressions  gathered  from  the  picture  facing  page  357  will  doubt- 
less vary  with  each  pupil.) 
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G.  (1618-1648). 


1. 


Period 

Time 

Characters,  Events,  and  Outcomes 

Bohemian 

1618-1625 

Catholics  and  Protestants  struggled  for  upper 
hand  in  Bohemia;  Protestants  poorly  led;  in 
a few  years  Catholics  were  in  entire  control  in 
Bohemia. 

Danish 

1625-1629 

Christian  II,  King  of  Denmark,  and  some  Prot- 
estant princes  in  Germany  started  fighting 
again;  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  led  Catholics 'to 
victory ; Danish  king  had  to  accept  very 
unfavorable  terms  of  peace. 

Swedish 

1629-1635 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  led  the  Protes- 
tants ; fought  by  fair  methods ; won  victories 
but  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (1632). 

French,  or 
Swedish- 
French 

1635-1648 

Cardinal  Richelieu  of  France  induced  Swedes  to 
stay  in  the  war  and  sent  French  armies  into 
Germany  to  fight  against  the  Austrians ; com- 
bined forces  of  France,  Sweden,  and  German 
Protestant  princes  finally  victorious. 

See  the  map  on  page  345  of  the  text. 

2.  a.  (1648). 

(1)  A German  prince  could  choose  whether  he  would  be  Lutheran, 
Calvinist,  or  Catholic ; people  had  to  accept  choice  of  their  prince, 
and  if  they  did  not,  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  A considerable  number 
of  Germans  emigrated,  some  of  them  coming  to  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America. 

(2)  Switzerland  and  Holland  recognized  as  fully  independent ; 
France  received  Alsace ; Sweden  received  territory  in  Germany ; 
duchy  of  Brandenburg  gained  in  prominence  and  area. 

(3)  Was  the  last  war  fought  in  the  name  of  religion;  never  again 
was  religion  the  chief  cause  of  conflict. 

b.  Set  Germany  back  at  least  a hundred  years ; population  of  the 
country  cut  down  more  than  one-half ; fields  and  farms  uncultivated  ; 
cities  destroyed ; country  split  into  about  400  dominions  of  all  sizes. 

c.  Wrote  “On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace/’  containing  his  idea  of 
the  duties  of  nations  toward  one  another ; the  real  beginning  of  modern 
international  law. 
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H.  1.  a.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland,  South 
America,  almost  unanimously  Catholic. 

b.  Northern  sections  of  Germany  Protestant,  southern  districts 
Catholic ; Switzerland  and  North  America  part  Catholic  and  part 
Protestant. 

c.  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Scandinavian  countries. 

2.  a.  Teaching  of  God  as  the  Father  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  His 
Son ; Bible  is  source  of  religious  ideals ; some  sacraments  used  in  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches. 

b.  Observe  many  holy  days  in  commemoration  of  saints ; give 
much  reverence  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus;  Catholic  priests  and 
niins  are  not  allowed  to  marry ; belief  in  purgatory. 

c.  Caused  by  Protestant  belief  in  individual  interpretation  of  the 
Bible ; differences  concern  chiefly  the  form  and  ceremony  used  in 
church  services. 

3.  Religious  toleration  is  a condition  in  which  a government  sup- 
ports one  church  as  the  state  church  but  at  the  same  time  allows  other 
religious  bodies  to  worship  as  they  please.  Religious  freedom  is  a 
condition  in  which  all  religious  groups  are  allowed  to  worship  as  they 
please  and  in  which  no  one  group  receives  special  recognition  or  aid 
from  the  government. 

Religious  toleration  and  religious  freedom  have  advanced,  although 
religious  bitterness  has  not  entirely  disappeared  yet. 

4.  a.  Martin  Luther  translated  Bible  into  German. 

b.  Translation  of  New  Testament  into  English  published  under 
direction  of  English  Catholics  in  France  in  1582;  Old  Testament 
published  at  Douay  in  1610;  combination  of  the  two  called  the 
Douay  Bible. 

c.  Translation  made  under  King  James  I of  England  completed  in 
1611  and  became  known  as  the  King  James  Version. 

REVIEW 

In  making  selections  for  “A  Hall  of  Fame”  pupils  will  doubtless  be 
unable  to  be  unanimous  on  any  one  definite  group  of  fifteen.  It  is 
reasonable,  however,  to  expect  that  such  personages  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  like,  shall  appear  in  every  pupil’s 
list. 

Most  dates  — perhaps  all  — worthy  to  be  chosen  for  the  table  of 
“Dates  That  Were  Turning  Points”  appear  in  the  list  of  “Sixty  Impor- 
tant Dates”  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the  textbook. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  BY  WAY  OF  TRANSITION 
(Pages  367-369) 

Section  192.  Whether  1648  does  or  does  not  mark  the  period  when 
one  semester’s  study  is  brought  to  an  end,  we  may  profitably  look 
ahead  from  this  point  at  the  centuries  that  were  to  follow,  even  though 
1648  does  not  mean  anything  in  particular  to  some  countries.  Indeed, 
in  our  own  story,  we  have  a much  better  division  in  England  in  1603 
than  we  had  in  1648.  While  great  events  do  happen  that  seem  to 
mark  significant  changes,  yet,  after  all,  history  moves  continuously 
and  the  backgrounds  of  great  changes  include  many  different 
influences. 

Yet  somehow  it  does  seem  to  us  to  be  a somewhat  different  world 
after  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Certain  very  definite  lines 
of  development  appear  in  the  history  of  the  nearly  three  centuries  since 
that  time,  and  the  contrast  between  the  seeming  leisurely  movement  of 
history  before  1648  and  the  crowded  character  of  the  events  since  then 
is  striking.  Anyway,  we  are  so  much  nearer  1648  and  so  many  things 
that  happened  in  Europe  since  that  time  or  in  England  since  1603  have 
been  so  directly  responsible  for  later  conditions,  that  we  are  justified  in 
seeing  how  our  own  times  have  been  the  result  of  developments  work- 
ing very  largely  in  the  last  300  years. 

Section  193.  To  look  ahead  and  get  a bird’s-eye  view,  if  we  care  to 
use  that  figure  of  speech,  over  the  period  since  1600,  may  help  us  to 
understand  some  easily  discernible  lines  of  development.  The  change 
in  methods  of  living  and  in  industry  is  suggested  graphically  by  the 
pictures  on  page  368.  Pupils  can  readily  get  some  idea  of  the  difference 
in  the  life  of  the  people  from  the  means  of  communication,  the  tools  of 
industry,  and  other  familiar  contrasts  which  are  suggested  by  this 
page.  It  is  wise  not  to  overstress  the  six  elements  in  the  developments 
of  the  last  three  centuries  at  this  point,  lest  pupils  should  have  too  little 
interest  in  them  as  the  study  of  these  three  centuries  goes  on.  But  if 
we  can  avoid  that  error,  and  see  through  an  imaginary  outlook  certain 
lines  of  development  that  are  going  to  be  outstanding,  we  should  be 
helped  in  gaining  a grasp  of  the  sweep  of  modern  world  history. 

Some  Thoughts  by  Way  of  Transition  (Workbook  Page  127) 

A.  The  story  of  history  is  continuous  in  all  fields  of  human  progress 
and  development. 

B.  Such  life  as  was  symbolized  by  feudal  lords  and  castles  has 
practically  disappeared ; religion  is  no  longer  a cause  of  wars  and  is 
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looked  upon  in  a different  manner ; people  live  much  faster  and  more 
crowded  lives ; we  live  in  a world,  not  merely  a country  or  continent ; 
European  trade  and  civilization  have  been  extended  to  parts  of  the 
world  once  unknown. 

C.  (Answers  will  no  doubt  vary  greatly  with  each  pupil.)  They 
will  not  seem  so  important  three  centuries  from  now  as  they  seem  to 
us  today,  but  they  will  doubtless  seem  of  some  significance.  The 
past  three  centuries  have  seen  the  development  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  the  use  of  electricity  and  other  sources  of 
power,  etc.,  which  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  used.  The  very  fact 
that  features  of  life  even  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  seem  “old-fashioned” 
and  “out-of-date”  suggests  that  there  may  be  another  age  in  which 
our  present  life  will  seem  slow  and  antiquated.  The  records  of  our 
Patent  Office  indicate  that  if  invention  keeps  up,  life  in  the  future  will 
be  much  changed  from  that  at  the  present. 

D.  A strong  spirit  of  national  patriotism  has  developed ; demo- 
cratic ideas  in  government  have  made  much  headway;  European 
trade  and  culture  have  profoundly  affected  the  whole  world ; human 
knowledge  has  been  tremendously  increased ; increased  scientific 
knowledge  and  great  inventions  have  brought  about  tremendous 
changes  in  industry  and  society ; interdependence  among  nations  has 
developed. 

UNIT  X.  MONARCHS  AND  MONARCHIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES 
(Pages  370-415) 

Side  by  side  in  these  centuries  two  movements  were  going  on. 

(1)  Strong  monarchies  were  in  some  cases  becoming  still  stronger;  in 
other  cases  monarchies  were  just  taking  form ; in  Great  Britain  mon- 
archy was  losing  some  of  its  power  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

(2)  The  discovery  and  conquest,  the  beginning  of  which  we  noticed  in 
Unit  VIII,  was  now  spreading  far  and  wide  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 

The  keynote  of  this  unit  is  found  in  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  unit  from  James  I and  the  Frenchman  Bossuet.  The  king 
governed  according  to  his  will,  and  according  to  the  Frenchman’s 
theory,  the  king’s  will  was  the  will  of  God.  The  Italian  Machiavelli 
even  went  further  in  justifying  monarchs  in  doing  anything  they 
pleased.  Kings  quoted  Paul’s  statement,  “The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God,”  but  Paul  surely  never  meant  his  remark  to  justify 
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tyranny  or  ruthless  absolutism.  Probably  he  meant  that  it  was  the 
divine  will  that  authority  of  some  kind  should  be  set  up  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  good  people  to  respect  rightful  authority.  Even  tyrants 
are  sometimes  tolerated  if  they  do  some  good  things.  A tyrant’s  peace 
will  seem  to  some  people  better  than  chaos  with  democracy. 

Section  195.  The  story  part  of  this  unit,  as  usual,  devotes  consid- 
erable space,  relatively,  to  Great  Britain,  because  so  much  of  what  hap- 
pened in  that  country  is  distinctly  significant  to  ourselves.  Be  sure 
that  pupils  understand  the  religious  set-up  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  because  if  that  is  not  done,  such  terms  as 
Puritans,  Presbyterians,  Independents  will  be  only  names. 

Sections  196-202.  It  is  hoped  that  the  text  of  these  sections  tells 
clearly  enough  the  general  drift  of  developments  in  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  to  make  unnecessary 
any  special  comment  on  the  course  of  events.  Almost  everything  that 
could  happen  in  government,  except  a real  honest-to-goodness  republic, 
and  even  including  dictatorship,  appeared  in  England  at  some  time 
during  the  period  covered  by  these  sections.  Out  of  this  story  we  may 
discover  the  reason  why  England  found  it  possible  to  keep  on  having  a 
monarch  and  still  have  political  authority  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
ruled  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  those  who  had  the  right  to  vote. 
American  students  should  feel  that  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
during  these  two  centuries  has  much  in  it  in  the  way  of  example  and 
warning  for  our  own  country.  Special  reports  on  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  and  Guy  Fawkes  Day  will  do  something  to  give  enlighten- 
ment to  the  early  years  of  James  I’s  rule  as  king. 

Section  196.  James  I put  up  with  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland 
because  it  had  such  a strong  hold  in  the  country  that  nobody  could  hope 
to  be  king  who  tried  to  establish  any  other  form  of  religion.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  it  was  different.  Some  Presbyterians  there  had  no  par- 
ticular love  for  monarchy,  and  no  monarch  had  any  chance  to  be  even 
nominally  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  Presbyterianism  were 
substituted  for  the  state  church  already  in  control.  We  can  only  guess 
whether  an  English-born  king  could  have  preached  the  divine-right 
idea  and  gained  for  it  a readier  acceptance  than  James  I.  To  furnish 
the  proper  tie-up  with  United  States  history,  be  sure  that  the  founding 
of  the  first  permanent  English  colonies  in  the  New  World  is  connected 
with  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Section  197.  No  doubt  Archbishop  Laud  felt  he  was  in  the  right 
and  perhaps  performing  a real  duty  in  trying  to  force  the  Scotch  to 
accept  the  Church  of  England,  He  wanted  $ unified  church  through- 
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out  Great  Britain.  There  was  nothing  wrong,  moreover,  in  asking 
John  Hampden  to  pay  money  that  was  to  be  used  to  build  a navy. 
The  old  custom  of  taxing  only  seacoast  towns  for  that  purpose  would 
seem  to  us  silly,  because  the  security  of  the  seacoast  is  a part  of  the 
security  of  the  whole  country.  The  point,  however,  is  that  Parlia- 
ment had  never  authorized  the  king  to  collect  ship  money  from  the 
entire  country,  and  Charles’  attempt  to  do  so  had  no  lawful  authority. 
That  was  where  John  Hampden’s  stand  meant  something. 

The  importance  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  even  though  it  did  not 
restrict  the  actual  conduct  of  the  king  to  any  extent,  was  that  it  was 
the  second  of  the  assertions  of  the  people’s  representatives  as  against  a 
king  and  the  king  felt  obliged  to  sign  it,  even  though  he  probably  did 
not  intend  to  obey  it.  So  it  was  significant  in  that  a monarch  of 
tyrannical  ideas  was  forced  at  least  to  sign  a “liberty  document.” 

Section  198.  The  privilege  of  free  speech  in  Parliament  was  at  stake 
when  Charles  I attempted  to  arrest  five  of  its  members.  They  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England.  The  king,  after  sum- 
moning them  to  meet  with  others  to  deliberate  on  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  should  have  respected  their  right  to  criticize  him  and  his 
policies.  That  same  principle  underlies  all  our  constitutional  arrange- 
ments. No  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  legally  warranted 
in  arresting  members  of  Congress  for  anything  they  might  say  while  in 
session  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 

Whether  we  would  have  favored  executing  Charles  I if  we  had  been 
living  in  England  in  1649  is  one  of  the  hypothetical  questions  which  will 
probably  not  be  answered  in  the  same  way  by  everybody  and  about 
which  we  cannot  be  sure.  It  may  be  natural  for  us  to  think  that  if  we 
had  lived  in  England  in  1649,  we  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  king.  But  there  were  a good  many  people  in  Eng- 
land, perfectly  good  citizens  in  most  respects,  who  did  not  favor  exe- 
cuting the  king,  and  some  of  them  had  not  been  his  supporters  while 
the  Civil  War  was  going  on.  One  might  conceivably  oppose  a king 
when  he  was  using  his  powers  tyrannically,  but  yet  not  be  in  favor  of 
making  a martyr  out  of  him  by  putting  him  to  death.  The  suggested 
debate  (project  2,  page  414,  first  item)  would  probably  furnish  an 
interesting  discussion.  The  benefit  of  discussing  such  controversial 
questions  in  class  may  sometimes  be  gained  equally  well  by  having 
one  member  of  the  class  present  his  opinions  and  then  throwing  open 
the  discussion  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  take  part. 

Section  199.  Surely  England  is  justified  in  considering  Oliver 
Cromwell  one  of  its  great  men,  even  though  it  was  the  power  of  his 
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army  that  enabled  him  to  remain  in  authority  as  long  as  he  did.  If  he 
had  taken  the  title  of  king,  it  might  seem,  and  certainly  would  be 
charged,  that  he  had  helped  get  rid  of  one  king  so  that  he  could  be  put 
in  the  dead  man’s  place.  The  fact  that  he  refused  to  do  that  helps  to 
support  the  belief  that  he  honestly  thought  he  was  doing  only  his  duty 
in  keeping  order  in  England.  By  all  means  have  a good  report  on 
Cromwell’s  life  and  personality. 

Sections  200,  201.  The  character  of  a king  may  or  may  not  have 
much  effect  upon  the  life  and  ideals  of  his  people,  but  the  attitude  of  a 
people  toward  a king,  good  or  bad,  certainly  reflects  their  ideals. 
That  few  people  asked  any  questions  about  Charles  II’s  conduct,  which 
most  people  knew  of,  suggests  that  people  in  general  were  not,  during 
the  Restoration  period,  very  much  concerned  about  the  character  of 
their  king.  When  James  II  went  further  than  Charles  II  had  done, 
however,  the  real  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people  burst  forth 
again,  and  a man  of  fine  character  was  called  to  the  throne.  Though 
religious  persecution  in  England  was  nearly  over,  denominational  feel- 
ing was  still  strong.  Charles  II  was  much  more  of  a rascal  than  his 
brother,  but  as  he  did  not  openly  profess  his  interest  in  Catholicism, 
he  was  tolerated,  though  his  brother  of  much  better  character  was 
driven  out  because  he  undertook  to  show  favors  to  Catholics.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  James  II  was  double-crossed  by  some  who  had 
pretended  to  be  his  friends,  but  as  long  as  nobody  tried  to  have  him 
executed,  he  did  not  get  the  sympathy  that  was  given  to  Charles  I 
when  he  was  executed. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  should  receive  attention  because  it 
forms  a part  of  our  own  judicial  background.  The  importance  of  each 
of  three  famous  acts  of  Parliament  connected  with  the  reign  of  William 
III  should  also  be  brought  out : the  Bill  of  Rights,  some  clauses  from 
which  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Constitution  ; the  Toleration 
Act,  which  officially  extended  liberty  in  religion  to  some  and  by  infer- 
ence to  others ; and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  established  the  title 
to  the  English  crown  on  what  was  intended  to  be  an  unshakable  foun- 
dation. 

Section  202.  Though  in  Unit  XIII  fuller  attention  is  given  to  the 
governmental  organization  in  England  today,  the  beginnings  of  the 
cabinet  system  with  its  prime  minister  as  the  real  head  of  the  govern- 
ment are  found  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  enough 
should  be  said  about  its  method  to  make  sure  that  the  pupils  know 
what  is  meant  by  a cabinet  and  what  its  relations  with  Parliament  are. 
The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  take  over  such  a system  is  probably 
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due  to  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  thought  a check-and-balance  sys- 
tem in  government  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  that  neither  they  nor  the  English  people  of  the  time  realized  the 
extent  to  which  England  was  drifting  away  from  it. 

England  would  probably  have  produced  a figurehead  king  in  time, 
whether  he  could  speak  English  well  or  not.  Other  countries  with  less 
respect  than  England  for  liberty  in  government  have  done  that.  The 
first  thought  question  at  the  close  of  Section  202  raises  an  almost 
unimaginable  question  from  the  English  viewpoint.  Custom  when 
once  established  jn  English  political  practice  becomes  as  binding  as  any 
law.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution,  either  because  they  did  not 
realize  that  English  kings  were,  no  longer  to  have  any  great  influence 
in  government  or  because  they  deliberately  wanted  to  have  a check  on 
Congress,  gave  our  President  the  veto  power  which  had  already  beefl 
exercised  for  the  last  time  bv  anv  English  monarch. 

Section  203.  Louis  XIV  represented  France  at  its  highest  power. 
The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and  his  successor,  Louis  XV,  is  a point 
to  stress  — seventy-two  years  under  one  of  them,  and  fifty-nine  under 
the  other.  Their  rule  couldn’t  help  giving  color  to  everything  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  France  in  that  time.  (Special  report  on  court 
life  at  Versailles  under  Louis  XIV.) 

In  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Louis  may  have  thought  that  he 
was  doing  something  to  remove  religious  differences  among  his  people, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  religion  bothered  him  very  much.  More 
likely  it  was  the  influence  of  some  of  his  court  favorites  that  caused 
him  to  make  this  very  undesirable  change  in  the  religious  policy  of  the 
country.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Louis  XIV,  who  was  not  devoid 
of  brains,  could  have  spent  as  much  as  he  did  without  realizing  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  going  to  be  burdened  by  it.  Yet  his  thinking 
was  essentially  selfish,  and  that  selfishness  did  at  least  keep  him  from 
thinking  very  much  about  the  condition  of  his  people. 

Section  204.  The  wars  of  Louis  XIV  were  another  example  of  his 
ambitious  and  reckless  spending.  Perhaps  it  was  only  as  he  grew  old 
and  may  have  cared  a little  less  for  the  display  in  which  he  had  gloried 
earlier  that  he  took  time  to  think  of  the  future  of  his  country. 

Nations  today,  in  spite  of  the  faults  we  find  in  them,  would  hardly 
go  to  war  simply  to  glorify  the  ambitions  of  a monarch.  A monarch  or 
a dictator  today  has  to  identify  his  own  interests  with  those  of  his 
people,  if  he  plans  war,  so  that  the  people  will  think  they  are  going  to 
gain  something  by  some  ambitious  and  dangerous  enterprise. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  marks  the  first  break  in  the  French 
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dominions  in  the  New  World,  is  indirectly  of  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  because  it  put  under  the  British  flag  the 
entire  Atlantic  seacoast  of  North  America  from  the  Carolinas  north 
to  Newfoundland,  and  helped  to  minimize  the  danger  to  the  English 
colonies  on  the  coast  from  French  attack. 

Section  205.  Why  should  Peter  the  Great  be  called  “the  Great”? 
Not  because  he  was  good,  but  because  he  was  ambitious  to  change  the 
place  of  his  country  in  the  world  and  succeeded  to  a considerable  extent 
in  accomplishing  what  he  undertook.  (Special  report : Stories  about 
Peter  the  Great.)  The  city  he  founded  and  named  after  himself  has 
had  two  changes  of  name  in  the  present  century.  The  “burg”  part 
of  it  was  too  German  to  suit  the  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  and  so  the  city  became  Petrograd.  When  the  Bolshevists  over- 
threw the  Czar’s  government,  they  concluded  to  name  this  famous 
city  after  their  own  chief  hero,  and  so  the  place  became  Leningrad. 

Moscow,  however,  is  today  the  center  and  show-place  of  modern 
Russia.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  instead  of  on  the  western 
shore,  and  the  present  leaders  no  longer  see  any  great  object  in  having 
a capital  city  whose  chief  claim  to  importance  was  its  nearness  to  west- 
ern Europe. 

Whether  the  Russian  people  appreciated  Peter’s  efforts  is  hard  to 
say.  Some  unquestionably  did,  but  some,  with  equal  likelihood,  would 
not  be  enthusiastic  about  being  forced  to  change  the  habits  which 
they  had  inherited  from  the  customs  of  centuries  and  which  they  them- 
selves had  practiced  for  most  of  a lifetime.  That  Peter  did  not  make 
Russia  really  western  is  proved  pretty  clearly  by  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  people  to  take  on  anything  except  a surface  coating  of  western 
European  civilization. 

Section  206.  Here  is  another  ruler  known  as  “the  Great”  — Cath- 
erine. Possibly  some  pupils  will  have  seen  the  movie  in  which  she 
figures  so  prominently.  Like  Peter,  she  was  not  great  in  character, 
although  she  did  raise  Russia’s  standing  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Hardly  any  other  woman  ruler  can  be  exactly  compared  with  her. 
Elizabeth  of  England  may  come  nearest  to  showing  some  likeness,  but 
Catherine’s  Russia  did  not  symbolize  a new  era  in  the  country’s  history 
to  anything  like  the  extent  that  Elizabeth’s  England  did. 

Section  207.  The  rise  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  of  Prussia  must  be 
the  core  of  the  little  we  can  take  time  to  say  about  the  history  of  Ger- 
many in  the  two  centuries  with  which  this  unit  deals.  It  is  not  so 
surprising,  after  all,  that  Prussian  kings  were  able  to  set  up  an  auto- 
cratic rule  over  territories  which  they  acquired  in  various  ways  but 
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which  were  not  all  united  geographically.  Hardly  anywhere  in  Ger- 
man lands  would  the  people  know  anything  else  than  absolute  mon- 
archy, whether  the  ruler  was  a duke,  a prince,  or  something  else. 
When  a district  changed  rulers,  it  did  not  need  to  change,  and  usually 
did  not  change,  the  character  of  its  government. 

The  principal  changes  to  be  noticed  in  the  map  of  Europe  from 
1740  to  the  end  of  the  century  outside  of  those  connected  with  the 
Revolution  in  France  are  the  annexation  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  disappearance  of  Poland  from  the  map.  The  latter 
made  a much  greater  difference  with  the  appearance  of  the  map  than 
it  did  with  the  course  of  European  politics. 

Section  208.  Another  king  called  “the  Great ” who,  like  most  of 
the  rest  of  them,  deserves  that  title,  if  he  does  deserve  it,  by  accom- 
plishments rather  than  by  character  is  Frederick.  An  extraordinary 
person  was  Frederick,  who  could  “get  away  with”  things  that  many 
rulers  would  not  care  or  dare  to  attempt.  The  use  of  the  French 
language  was  probably  the  result  of  the  fact  that  French  was  the 
language  of  culture  throughout  central  Europe  and  that  to  speak 
German  might  indicate  a baser  origin  than  the  king  would  see  fit  to 
admit.  Frederick  unquestionably  had  ability,  enterprise,  determina- 
tion, courage,  but  he  also  was  utterly  selfish  and  reckless  of  the  rights 
of  others.  (Special  report  on  Frederick  the  Great.) 

Section  209.  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  what  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  the  twentieth  century  — a ruler  of  peoples  of  many 
nationalities  — more  at  that  time  than  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 
But  not  all  these  people  remained  under  Austrian  rule  all  the  time. 

In  the  United  States  today  just  as  many  and  probably  more  nation- 
alities live  peacefully  under  the  American  flag  than  lived  under  the 
rule  of  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  they  are  here  because 
they  wanted  to  come  and  not  because  of  any  false  sense  of  patriotism 
or  compulsion. 

It  would  be  doubtful  whether  any  man  could  have  ruled  Austria 
better  than  did  Maria  Theresa.  She  may  even  have  had  the  advantage 
of  arousing  a sense  of  chivalry,  which  would  not  have  been  achieved  by 
any  man,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a man  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  Silesia  against  Frederick  the  Great. 

Section  210.  The  map  on  page  400  shows  very  clearly  the  slices 
taken  off  Poland  from  time  to  time,  and  indicates  just  how  much 
each  of  the  various  nations  gained  by  their  acquisitions.  Though  the 
partitioning  of  Poland  was  one  of  the  worst  crimes  in  all  history,  other 
countries  did  nothing  to  stop  the  aggressions  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
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Austria.  They  had  no  special  sympathy  for  Poland.  They  had  no 
alliances  or  treaties  which  gave  them  any  duty  to  look  out  for  Poland’s 
interest,  and  they  were  not  in  a position  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  it. 
So  Poland  received  no  help. 

The  United  States  remembers  two  eighteenth-century  Poles  with 
much  gratitude  — Pulaski,  who  died  while  fighting  for  our  cause,  and 
Kosciuszko,  who  became  the  martyr  hero  of  Poland. 

Section  211.  The  eighteenth  century  morally  and  socially  has  little 
to  commend  it.  The  general  motto  seemed  to  be  much  like  that  of 
Robert  Walpole  of  England,  “Don’t  disturb  things.”  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  average  citizen  of  an  English  town  in  1760  thought  very 
much  about  being  abused.  The  environment  he  lived  in  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  known,  and  there  were  few  to  tell  him  how  it  could  be  made 
better.  As  for  the  inequalities  in  voting  and  representation,  all  Eng- 
lish people,  it  might  have  been  said,  were  represented  by  those  who 
sat  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  it  should  not  make  any  difference 
whether  any  particular  person  had  the  right  to  vote  for  a member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  or  not.  You  can  be  sure  that  disgraceful  and 
open  evils  could  not  go  on  for  many  years,  at  least  in  England,  if  the 
mass  of  the  people  really  wanted  to  change  them.  They  did  want  to 
change  things  under  Charles  I,  and  there  was  a revolution,  and  Charles 
lost  his  head.  They  did  want  to  change  things  in  1688,  and  there 
was  another  revolution,  and  the  king  was  driven  out  of  the  country  and 
a Bill  of  Rights  passed  guaranteeing  rights  to  all  the  people. 

Section  212.  To  talk  about  the  eighteenth  century  at  its  worst  and 
to  use  England  and  France  as  illustrations  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  those 
countries.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  likely,  except  in  some  small  places,  that 
general  conditions  in  England  and  France  were  better  than  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  To  be  better  than  something  very  bad,  however,  is 
nothing  to  brag  about. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  section  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the 
background  for  the  French  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  it  was  so,  but 
these  conditions  existed  a long  time  before  there  was  any  revolu- 
tion. They  simply  offered  fertile  soil  for  the  seed  of  revolution  to 
grow  in. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  people  at  the  head  of  society  in  England 
and  France  as  well  as  those  in  other  countries  were  not  guilty  of  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  crush  the  poor.  Every  country  had  its  poor, 
so  it  might  have  been  said,  and  every  country  probably  would  have 
its  well-to-do.  That  was  the  nature  of  things,  so  it  might  have  been 
argued. 
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To  us  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  live  in  England  under  the 
Stuarts  than  in  France  under  Louis  XV.  At  least  the  Stuarts  tried  to 
do  something.  Louis  XV  did  nothing. 

Section  213.  The  names  mentioned  in  this  section  are  almost  all 
worthy  of  remembrance.  Even  though  we  seldom  read  anything  from 
Fielding  and  Richardson  and  unless  we  are  French  or  are  studying 
French  rarely  learn  anything  about  the  great  dramatists  of  the  later 
seventeenth  century,  the  names  mentioned  in  this  section  deserve 
notice.  Goethe  and  his  Faust  are  more  likely  to  be  widely  known. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are 
famous  in  their  own  right,  and  would  be  in  any  day.  The  same  is  true 
of  musicians.  Here  also  we  see  the  development  of  modern  science  in  a 
notable  way.  America  does  not  need  to  apologize  for  its  own  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  such  a group. 

Isaac  Newton’s  ideas  on  gravitation  have  been  questioned  these 
days,  and  it  may  be  that  they  do  not  hold  under  any  and  every  con- 
dition. But  is  there  anyone  now,  unless  possibly  Einstein,  who  has  a 
new  theory  equal  in  significance  to  that  proposed  by  Isaac  Newton? 
Science  was  still  in  its  infancy,  however.  Many  things  that  scientists 
today  try  to  explain  were  simply  taken  for  granted,  and  sometimes 
explanations  that  today  we  consider  entirely  erroneous  were  generally 
accepted.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  William  Harvey  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  truth  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Section  214.  Philosophers ! We  haven’t  had  much  to  say  about 
them  for  a long  time.  Indeed,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  find  any  group  of  philosophers  comparable  in 
ability  to  the  three  Frenchmen  named  in  this  section,  or  even  to  John 
Locke.  Just  as  the  Middle  Ages  were  an  era  of  authority  broken  only 
when  some  daring  thinkers  proposed  a new  idea,  so,  with  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  authority  in  government  had  been 
emphasized  almost  everywhere,  broken  only  by  the  liberty  which 
people  of  English  descent  desired. 

When  men  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Montesquieu  advocated  in  a 
way  that  made  people,  if  they  knew  enough  to  do  so,  read  theories 
about  government  or  something  else,  they  would  make  an  impression 
on  the  leaders  of  society  that  would  amount  to  something.  Even 
when  philosophers  set  forth  theories  of  the  equality  of  people,  those 
theories  could  be  read,  and,  for  the  most  part,  understood  only  by 
those  who  themselves  were  superior  intellectually  and  in  social  or 
political  rank.  An  English  landlord  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
doubtless  have  been  very  cool  toward  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  Busi- 
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ness  men,  however,  were  bearing  much  more  than  their  share  of  the 
burdens  of  government.  They  would  not  be  able  to  see  any  justice 
in  letting  those  who  had  inherited  soft  positions  live  in  luxury  without 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  voting  with  those  who  did  bear  the  bur- 
dens. This  middle,  or  bourgeois,  class,  which  included  people  who 
had  achieved  something  through  their  own  efforts,  were  the  ones  who 
would  be  able  to  insist  upon  a broadening  of  political  rights. 

Section  215.  Enlightened  despots,  just  because  they  are  despots, 
may  fail  to  be  appreciated.  When  people  are  commanded  to  do  some- 
thing, even  for  their  own  good,  especially  if  it  is  something  that  requires 
a change  in  long-standing  practices,  there  will  probably  be  considerable 
resentment.  If,  in  turn,  a ruler  who  is  honestly  trying  to  introduce 
improvements  discovers  that  his  people  are  opposed  to  him,  he  may 
become  sour  and  drop  back  to  the  older  practices  again.  Many  a 
leader  has  had  to  face  the  question  of  whether  to  try  to  persist  in  forc- 
ing or  inducing  people  to  accept  changes  or  dropping  a program  of 
reform.  There  are  plenty  of  illustrations  from  all  stages  of  history 
to  show  that  the  majority  of  people  are  not  always  on  the  better  side 
of  disputed  questions.  Sometimes  it  takes  a determined  and  intelli- 
gent minority  to  work  unselfishly  and  faithfully  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  achievement  that  will  benefit  all  the  people. 

The  table  on  page  414,  if  undertaken  by  individual  pupils,  should  be 
made  large  enough  to  permit  a sufficient  number  of  entries  without 
crowding.  The  Workbook  suggests  an  arrangement  with  fewer  col- 
umns. A large  chart  may  perhaps  be  made  by  volunteers  from  the 
class  and  given  a prominent  place  in  the  classroom  at  least  during  the 
semester  then  going  on.  The  subjects  suggested  for  debate  on  page 
414  may  be  as  well  adapted  to  ordinary  argumentative  conversation  as 
to  the  style  of  formal  debating.  The  chief  value  of  making  a map  of 
Europe  to  show  the  continent  as  it  was  about  1750  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  location  of  the  important  countries  and  cities  is  familiar  to  every 
pupil.  The  map  facing  page  390  will  furnish  most  of  the  facts  needed 
here.  Remember,  however,  the  seizure  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  X (Pages  129-141) 

i 

A.  1.  Belief  that  kings  were  put  upon  the  throne  by  the  will  of  God. 
Paul  in  the  Scriptures  said,  “The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.” 

2.  Believed  that  a monarch  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  of  morality 
or  right ; he  might  lie,  kill,  or  use  any  kind  of  deceit  or  trickery  tq 
protect  himself  or  advance  the  interests  of  his  country. 
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3.  Too  often  were  selfish,  weak,  or  foolish,  and  had  no  high  ambi- 
tions. 

B.  1.  a.  (1603-1625);  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth’s  cousin; 
Elizabeth  had  named  him  as  her  successor  before  her  death. 

b.  Strongly  proclaimed  the  divine  right  of  kings ; set  aside  laws 
which  did  not  suit  him;  considered  it  “presumption  and  contempt” 
for  a subject  to  dispute  what  a king  could  do. 

c.  Roman  Catholic  Protestant 


Anglican  Puritan 

(Episcopalians)  | 

1 ~~  I 

Presbyterian  Independent  (Separatist) 


Baptist  Congrega-  Etc. 
tionalist 

d.  Was  very  much  opposed  to  the  Puritans ; rejected  Puritan 
appeals  at  Hampton  Court  Conference,  but  arranged  for  a translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English. 

e.  Extravagant ; allowed  incompetent  friends  to  influence  him ; 
did  not  look  or  act  like  a king ; was  called  “the  wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom.” 

/.  Guy  Fawkes  and  some  others  stored  gunpowder  under  the  Par- 
liament buildings  with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  up  at  a time 
when  the  king  was  present.  This  incident  made  the  people  a little 
more  considerate  of  James. 

g.  Jamestown  settled  in  1607  and  named  after  him ; Plymouth 
colony  founded  in  1620  by  Pilgrims ; colonies  of  Scotch  and  English 
people  started  in  northern  part  of  Ireland. 

2.  (1625-1649). 

a.  Was  rather  good-looking  and  more  attractive  personally  than 
James;  strongly  believed  a king  might  rule  as  he  pleased;  collected 
illegal  taxes  and  “forced  loans.” 

b.  (1628). 

(1)  Parliament  was  greatly  disturbed  over  Charles’  methods  of 
getting  money. 

(2)  (a)  King  should  not  collect  loans  or  taxes  without  Parliament’s 
consent. 

( b ) People  should  not  be  kept  in  prison  without  a trial. 
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(c)  The  use  of  military  force  in  time  of  peace  or  quartering  of 
soldiers  in  private  homes  was  forbidden. 

c.  (1)  Dissolved  Parliament,  which  did  not  meet  for  eleven  years 
(1629-1640). 

(2)  Forced  wealthy  people  to  give  him  “loans”  which  he  never  paid 
back ; compelled  some  people  to  accept  titles,  requiring  them  to  pay 
well  for  them;  sold  “monopolies”  on  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles;  collected  “ship  money,”  requiring  both  the  seacoast  and 
inland  towns  to  pay  this  tax. 

Refused  to  pay  the  “ship  money”  tax  levied  upon  him,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  authorized  by  Parliament;  tried  by  king’s 
judges  and  lost  the  case  by  a close  vote. 

(3)  Punished  many  Puritans  for  not  worshiping  in  accordance 
with  the  Church  of  England ; tried  to  introduce  Church  of  England 
services  into  Scotland. 

(4)  When  Laud  tried  to  introduce  Church  of  England  services  into 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  people  signed  a “National  Covenant,”  declaring 
that  they  would  not  accept  any  change  in  their  religion.  A rebellion 
began  and  Scottish  soldiers  invaded  England. 

3.  a.  (1)  To  get  money  to  pay  an  army  to  meet  the  Scots. 

(2)  Its  services  were  not  legally  ended  for  twenty  years. 

(3)  Sent  to  execution  Thomas  Wentworth,  one  of  Charles’  leading 
ministers,  and  Laud ; refused  to  levy  taxes  or  to  give  the  king  any 
money  unless  important  changes  in  government  were  made. 

(4)  Charles  took  some  soldiers  to  the  meeting  place  of  Parliament 
to  arrest  five  of  the  leaders,  but  they  heard  he  was  coming  and  dis- 
appeared. It  made  a very  unfavorable  impression  to  have  the  king 
try  to  interfere  with  Parliament  while  in  session. 

b.  (1)  Cavaliers  were  the  supporters  of  the  king;  Roundheads 
formed  the  parliamentary  party  and  were  so-called  because  some  of 
them  cut  their  hair  short. 

(2)  King’s  soldiers  at  first  had  the  better  of  the  struggle ; Cromwell 
strengthened  Parliamentary  army  (the  New  Model),  and  won  victories 
at  Marston  Moor  (1644)  and  Naseby  (1645). 

(3)  Army  leaders  became  disgusted  when  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  let  Charles  keep  his  crown  if  he  would  set  up  Presbyte- 
rianism. A group  of  soldiers  headed  by  Colonel  Pride  drove  the  Pres- 
byterian members  out  of  Parliament,  and  the  remaining  members 
were  called  the  “Rump  Parliament.” 

(4)  A special  court,  the  “High  Court  of  Justice,”  tried  the  king; 
Charles  declared  the  court  illegal  and  refused  to  make  any  plea  before 
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it;  found  guilty  and  beheaded  on  January  30,  1649;  because  he  met 
his  death  bravely,  some  came  to  look  upon  him  as  a martyr. 

4.  a.  At  first  a “commonwealth,”  without  a king  or  house  of  lords  ; 
then  Cromwell  was  made  “Lord  Protector,”  and  ruled  England  for 
five  years  (1653-1658) ; Rump  Parliament  dismissed  and  another 
Parliament  formed,  but  it  met  the  same  fate. 

b.  Revolts  against  the  Commonwealth  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

c.  Made  England’s  authority  respected  abroad  ; defeated  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  Spanish. 

d.  Did  not  care  to  be  governed  indefinitely  by  an  army ; wanted 
more  amusements  than  some  Puritan  leaders  would  allow. 

e.  Cromwell  died  in  1658  and  his  son  Richard  took  over  his  posi- 
tion ; when  it  became  evident  that  the  job  was  too  big  for  Richard, 
the  Rump  Parliament  was  called  back,  which  ordered  the  election  of 
a “Convention  Parliament.” 

/.  Its  leaders  had  gone  too  far;  but  two  great  principles  were 
established  — the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  taxes  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  free  from  tyrannical  government. 

5.  a.  (1660-1685). 

(1)  Issued  a statement,  while  in  exile,  that  he  would  accept  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right  and  other  laws  limiting  the  royal 
power;  invited  by  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660  to  take  the 
throne. 

(2)  (a)  The  king  was  fairly  popular;  the  old  tyranny  of  some 
English  monarchs  never  came  back  in  full. 

( b ) Protestant  ministers  not  satisfied  with  the  English  Church 
(known  as  Dissenters)  turned  out  of  their  churches  ; religious  meetings 
of  more  than  5 people  not  under  certain  prescribed  forms  were  for- 
bidden ; Catholics  and  Dissenters  not  allowed  to  hold  public  office. 

(c)  Country  seemed  to  suffer  a moral  relapse. 

(3)  Habeas  Corpus  Act ; provided  that  a person  under  arrest  could 
be  given  a speedy  trial  or  else  released  on  bail  until  the  trial  should 
take  place,  unless  the  offense  was  very  serious ; considered  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  of  individual  liberty. 

(4)  Paradise  Lost  by  John  Milton ; Pilgrim’s  Progress  by  John 
Bunyan,  an  allegory  describing  the  difficulties  of  “Christian”  on  his 
way  to  the  Celestial  City. 

(5)  Charles  gave  to  some  friends  the  district  now  known  as  Carolina  ; 
granted  the  district  now  known  as  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn; 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  got  a charter  during  this  period. 

b . (1685-1688). 
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(1)  Openly  sympathized  with  the  Catholic  faith ; strongly  believed 
in  the  divine-right  doctrine. 

(2)  The  Exclusion  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it 
failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords. 

(3)  (a)  To  exempt  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  the  penalties  of 
the  laws  against  them. 

(6)  When  they  refused  to  read  James’  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
their  churches,  they  were  ordered  to  be  tried  for  disobedience ; much 
to  the  joy  of  most  Englishmen,  they  were  acquitted. 

6.  a.  James’  son  would  come  to  the  throne  ahead  of  his  half-sisters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  raised  a 
Catholic. 

b.  An  invitation  sent  to  William  of  Orange,  head  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, to  come  over  and  accept  English  crown ; when  William  and 
his  queen,  Mary,  came,  many  of  James’  friends  deserted  him ; James 
hurriedly  left  the  country  and  William  made  no  attempt  to  capture 
him. 

c.  (1688-1694);  (1688-1702). 

(1)  (1689). 

(a)  There  should  be  no  suspension  or  change  of  law  in  England  ex- 
cept by  act  of  Parliament ; monarch  should  not  keep  a standing  army 
in  time  of  peace  without  consent  of  Parliament;  taxes  must  not  be 
levied  without  Parliament’s  approval ; there  should  be  frequent 
meetings  of  Parliament. 

( b ) Some  provisions  of  it  appear  almost  word  for  word  in  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

(2)  (1689)  ; permitted  Dissenters  to  hold  religious  meetings  without 
restraint ; although  it  did  not  give  Catholics,  Jews,  or  Unitarians  the 
benefit  of  this  provision,  there  was  little  interference  with  anyone’s 
religious  beliefs  or  customs. 

(3)  (a)  Because  William  and  Mary  had  had  no  children. 

(6)  At  William’s  death  the  title  was  to  go  to  Mary’s  sister  Anne, 
and  if  Anne  died  without  heirs,  to  Sophia,  of  Hanover,  or  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  they  were  Protestants. 

(4)  Exclusion  Bill  the  cause  of  the  first  party  line-up ; those  who 
favored  it  called  Whigs ; those  opposed  to  it  called  Tories. 

The  Whigs  favored  freer  government  and  a stronger  Parliament ; 
Tories  preferred  a strong  king  and  were  less  in  favor  of  new  ideas. 

(5)  At  first  tried  to  choose  his  ministers  from  both  parties;  later 
found  it  desirable  to  select  them  from  the  party  that  controlled  the 
House  of  Commons- 
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7.  (1702-1714) ; was  the  last  English  monarch  ever  to  veto  a bill 
passed  by  Parliament;  none  too  bright  herself  and  allowed  some  of 
her  friends  to  exercise  much  influence  in  the  government;  in  1707  the 
separation  between  Scotland  and  England  brought  to  an  end. 

8.  a.  (1714-1727) ; (1727-1760)  ; were  more  interested  in  German 
affairs  than  they  were  in  English  ; George  I could  not  speak  a word  of 
English. 

b.  The  Cabinet  system,  typical  of  the  English  and  many  other  gov- 
ernments today ; foremost  member  of  Cabinet  became  prime  minister. 

C.  (1643-1715). 

1.  Really  looked  like  a king;  manners  and  language  polite  and 
correct ; adopted  the  sun  as  his  symbol,  and  his  standard  showed  him 
in  the  center  of  things  sending  out  rays  of  glory  in  all  directions ; as  a 
king  was  a hard  worker ; enjoyed  being  called  the  “Grand  Monarque.” 

2.  Mazarin  and  Colbert.  Taxes  regularly  and  efficiently  collected  ; 
merchants  and  skilled  workmen  invited  to  France  from  other  countries ; 
roads  and  canals  constructed ; etc. 

3.  Built  a marvelous  palace  at  Versailles  ; life  there  became  famous 
for  its  luxury,  display,  and  immorality ; his  court  the  center  of  fashion 
and  culture  of  the  time ; dramatists,  sculptors,  and  painters  encour- 
aged ; French  language  became  the  fashionable  language  of  European 
courts. 

4.  Revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  and  some  persecutions  took 
place;  many  Huguenots  left  the  country,  and  French  industry  and 
trade  suffered  a serious  setback. 

5.  Believed  that  France  should  reach  certain  natural  boundaries  — 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  south  and  the  Rhine  to  the  northeast. 

6.  a.  William  III  of  England ; balance  of  power  idea  — that  no 
one  nation  should  be  so  strong  as  to  dominate  all  the  rest  and  several 
nations  should  associate  if  necessary  to  prevent  it. 

b.  Most  of  the  province  of  Alsace  and  a little  later  the  province 
of  Lorraine. 

c.  (1701-1713). 

(1)  The  question  of  who  should  be  king  of  Spain ; the  Spanish  king, 
having  no  direct  heirs,  decided  his  crown  should  pass  to  Philip,  a 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV ; other  countries  feared  such  a combination  of 
France  and  Spain. 

(2)  England,  Holland,  Austria,  Prussia  formed  the  Grand  Alliance 
(1701). 

(3)  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  Hapsburg  family  would  get  so  much 
territory  and  power  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  Europe. 
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(4)  Louis’  grandson  was  allowed  to  keep  the  throne  of  Spain,  but 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  must  never  be  united ; Spain  gave  up 
to  Austria  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  also  considerable  territory  in 
Italy;  England  received  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar;  Newfoundland, 
Acadia,  and  the  region  around  Hudson  Bay  given  to  England  by 
France. 

7.  Left  France  heavily  burdened  in  debt. 

8.  Louis  XV  (1715-1774) ; more  selfish  and  extravagant  than 
Louis  XIV  and  not  at  all  ambitious. 

D.  1.  People  more  Asiatic  than  European ; Greek  Church  estab- 
lished religion  in  Russia ; Russian  peasants  had  no  inducement  to 
become  enterprising  or  progressive ; Russia  at  first  had  no  harbors 
and  when- she  did  get  them,  there  was  something  wrong  with  them. 

2.  Ruled  by  a czar  with  the  utmost  absolutism ; Romanoff  family 
held  the  throne  from  1613  to  1917 ; Russian  peasants  looked  upon  the 
czar  as  their  “Little  Father.” 

3.  a.  Tall  and  striking  in  appearance  ; heartless  and  cruel,  indulg- 
ing in  liquor  and  other  excesses  to  a disgraceful  extent ; ambitious, 
quick  to  learn,  and  in  his  way  progressive ; wide  range  of  interests. 

b.  Constructed  roads,  canals,  and  ships ; set  up  a postal  system 
and  a police  system ; organized  a new  army ; introduced  schools  for 
the  upper  classes ; took  some  letters  out  of  the  Russian  alphabet ; 
introduced  the  calendar  then  in  use  in  western  Europe ; made  his 
people  dress  like  Europeans  and  adopt  some  European  customs ; 
brought  Russia  into  political  contact  with  western  Europe ; etc. 

c.  In  the  battle  of  Poltava  he  defeated  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  and 
acquired  Swedish  possessions  south  and  east  of  the  Baltic;  built  a 
new  capital  which  he  named  St.  Petersburg. 

4.  a.  Elizabeth  (1741-1762) ; took  part  of  Finland  from  Sweden. 

b.  Catherine  (1762-1796);  sometimes  called  “the  Great”;  added 

the  Crimea  to  Russian  territory ; French  language  and  social  customs 
introduced  into  Russia ; serfdom  became  more  widely  extended ; shared 
with  rulers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the  division  of  Poland. 

E.  1.  At  first  referred  to  a district  near  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  Baltic  Sea;  today  it  refers  to  the  district  of  which  Berlin  is  the 
capital. 

2.  Brandenburg  was  given  to  Frederick,  count  of  the  district  of 
Hohenzollern,  as  a reward  for  lending  money  to  a Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror; the  ruler  of  Brandenburg  was  one  of  the  “Electors”  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  ; the  ruling  family  of  Brandenburg  claimed  Prussia 
when  the  last  of  the  dukes  of  Prussia  died  in  1618;  Brandenburg 
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gained  in  prominence  and  area  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  its 
rulers  inherited  several  other  titles. 

3.  a.  Frederick  William  (1640-1688) ; did  much  to  build  up  his 
country;  invited  to  his  dominions  Huguenots  who  left  France  after 
1685. 

b.  Frederick  III  (1688-1713) ; agreed  to  support  the  monarchs  who 
were  allied  against  Louis  XIV,  and  they  in  turn  consented  to  his  taking 
the  title  of  King  in  Prussia. 

c.  Frederick  William  I (1713-1740) ; peculiar  in  some  ways,  al- 
though he  left  Prussia  strong  at  the  end  of  his  reign. 

4.  Had  no  use  for  democracy,  but  tried  to  make  people  believe 
they  wanted  to  promote  their  welfare. 

5.  a.  (1740-1786);  music,  dancing,  and  poetry  attracted  him; 
lazy  in  his  boyhood,  though  he  overcame  this  as  king ; never 
bothered  by  moral  principles ; had  little  religious  conviction  and 
no  bigotry. 

b.  Established  elementary  schools ; encouraged  trade  and  industry ; 
reformed  the  Prussian  courts ; kept  the  country  at  peace  a large  share 
of  the  time. 

c.  (1)  Took  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa  and  thus  started  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession;  France  and  some  German  states  sided 
with  Frederick  and  the  English  and  the  Dutch  supported  Austria; 
struggle  was  given  up  in  1748  for  a time. 

(2)  Did  not  try  to  be  popular  with  all  his  fellow  monarchs;  said 
the  troubles  of  Europe  were  due  to  three  old  cats  — Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Madame  Pompadour,  a friend  of  Louis  XV 
of  France. 

(3)  (1756-1763) ; France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  some  German 
states  sided  with  Austria;  England  was  Frederick’s  only  strong  ally; 
at  first  luck  was  against  Frederick,  but  he  did  succeed  in  defeating  his 
foes  when  they  invaded  Prussian  territory ; when  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  died,  Russia  withdrew  from  the  war;  peace  made  in  1763, 
and  Frederick  kept  Silesia. 

d.  Joined  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  dividing  up  Poland. 

The  map  following  page  390  and  the  one  on  page  400  will  be  helpful 
in  working  out  the  map  exercise. 

F.  1.  Included  Germans  in  Austria,  Magyars  in  Hungary,  Czechs 
in  Bohemia,  Italians  in  Italy,  Flemings  and  Walloons  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

2.  Came  to  the  throne  in  1740  by  provision  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion ; shared  in  the  first  of  the  partitions  of  Poland,  although  she 
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showed  a little  conscience  about  it ; lost  Silesia  to  Frederick ; young 
and  attractive. 

3.  Rivers  and  mountains  not  big  enough  to  serve  as  a protection ; 
its  king  often  an  outsider,  with  very  little  power ; unanimous  consent 
required  to  pass  any  laws  ; about  1,000,000  nobles  held  all  the  political 
power  and  the  other  13,000,000  inhabitants  were  serfs. 

4.  Catherine  the  Great  succeeded  in  having  one  of  her  associates 
made  King  of  Poland ; in  1772  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  occupied 
parts  of  Polish  territory,  at  the  suggestion  of  Frederick  the  Great ; in 
1793  Russia  and  Prussia  participated  in  another  division;  the  third 
partition  occurred  in  1795;  Poles  rose  in  revolt  under  Kosciuszko, 
but  were  suppressed. 

G.  1.  a.  At  a low  point  economically  in  the  first  part  of  the  century, 
but  a great  change  took  place  with  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

b.  Decayed  villages  had  the  right,  given  them  centuries  before,  to 
elect  members  of  Parliament,  while  new  cities  had  no  representation 
at  all;  bribery  and  the  buying  of  votes  were  very  common;  “Every 
man  has  his  price”  and  “Let  sleeping  dogs  lie”  were  favorite 
sayings. 

c.  Too  much  time  and  money  spent  in  drinking  and  gambling ; 
some  people  preferred  begging  or  living  on  government  charity  to 
doing  honest  work;  men  put  in  jail  for  not  being  able  to  pay  their 
debts ; conditions  of  living  and  working  under  factory  system  dis- 
graceful. 

d.  Religion  to  many  meant  only  a formal  attendance  at  services  on 
Sunday. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  aroused  a livelier 
and  truer  religious  interest  both  in  and  out  of  the  English  Church. 
They  started  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organization. 

2.  a.  Under  Louis  XIV  the  nobles  and  court  followers  were  dis- 
reputable and  useless  ; a common  saying  of  Louis  XV  and  his  associates 
was  “After  us  the  deluge.” 

b.  Many  restrictions  upon  peasant  workers  inherited  from  feudal 
times ; taxes  sometimes  took  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  a peasant's 
earnings ; practically  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  or  associates;  Estates-General  did  not  meet  after  1614; 
“ lettres  de  cachet  ” were  issued  in  great  numbers  ; etc. 

c.  First  Estate  (clergy)  paid  few  taxes  and  enjoyed  many  privileges 
and  exemptions ; Second  Estate  (nobles)  had  titles  and  privileges 
inherited  from  feudal  times  and  got  enormous  salaries  for  doing  little 
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or  nothing,  paying  very  few  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  ; over 
24,000,000  belonged  to  Third  Estate  and  had  no  political  rights  at  all. 

d.  By  the  “corvee”  peasants  could  be  called  upon  to  leave  their 
own  work  at  any  time  to  help  in  carrying  on  public  works ; a tax  on 
salt  known  as  the  “gabelle”  was  regularly  collected;  taxes  on  land 
and  incomes  levied  in  accordance  with  what  officials  thought  they 
could  get. 

e.  Refers  to  the  period  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  when 
conditions  were  at  their  worst  — socially,  economically,  and  politically. 
France  was  no  worse  off  than  other  European  countries,  but  more 
people  in  France  realized  how  much  better  things  could  be  and  began 
to  complain. 

H.  1.  Defoe  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe  and  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London;  Addison  and  Swift  were  essayists;  Pope  wrote  some  verses 
of  high  quality ; Goldsmith  was  an  all-round  genius ; Fielding  and 
Richardson  were  founders  of  novel-writing  in  English. 

2.  Corneille  and  Racine  followed  in  their  writing  the  style  used  by 
ancient  Greek  dramatists ; Moliere  put  real  people  into  his  comedies, 
not  imaginary  characters. 

3.  The  drama  Faust,  which  is  ranked  among  the  finest  things  ever 
written. 

4.  a.  Music  used  to  tell  the  story  of  a drama  or  play;  orchestras 
introduced  to  accompany  actors  who  sang ; operas  became  popular 
in  Florence  and  later  in  other  cities  of  western  Europe;  oratorios, 
musical  plays  with  a Biblical  story  as  their  background,  came  into  being. 

b.  City  of  Cremona  famous  for  its  violins ; the  Amati  family  did 
much  to  develop  the  violin ; Stradivari  even  yet  considered  greatest  of 
all  violin-makers. 

c.  German  — Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven.  Austrian  — Haydn, 
Mozart. 

5.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  law  of  gravitation ; William  Harvey,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ; Benjamin  Franklin,  lightning  and  electricity 
are  the  same  ; Buffon,  developed  interest  in  natural  history ; Lavoisier, 
one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry ; Montgolfier  brothers,  took 
the  first  step  in  aviation  by  sending  up  balloons. 

Royal  Society  in  England ; French  Academy  in  France ; Royal 
Academy  in  Berlin. 

6.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  and 
helped  to  rebuild  that  city  after  the  terrible  fire  of  1666.  Van  Dyck’s 
works  were  notable.  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gilbert  Stuart  were  also 
well-known  artists. 
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7.  a.  (1632-1704);  interested  in  science,  medicine,  religion,  phi- 
losophy, and  government ; believed  that  government  should  not  force 
any  one  religion  upon  the  people ; had  no  use  for  “divine  right”  idea. 

b.  (1689-1755) ; specially  interested  in  politics  and  government ; 
wrote  “The  Spirit  of  the  Laws  ” ; advocated  division  of  government  into 
executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  branches. 

c.  (1694-1778) ; criticized  those  powers  that  did  not  rule  for  the 
people’s  welfare,  although  he  was  not  opposed  to  absolute  government  ; 
had  no  use  for  the  Catholic  Church ; not  an  atheist,  though  often 
considered  so. 

d.  (1712-1778);  wrote  “Social  Contract”;  believed  that  govern- 
ment derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

e.  Writers  of  the  Encyclopedia,  which  was  supposed  to  cover  all  the 
scientific  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  time ; some  attacked  the 
evils  of  their  day ; Diderot  was  notable  among  them. 

/.  (1)  Frederick  the  Great;  Joseph  II  of  Austria  (1765-1790),  who 
got  rid  of  serfdom,  encouraged  religious  freedom,  improved  the  courts 
and  the  laws  ; Maria  Theresa  ; Catherine  the  Great. 

(2)  Sometimes  went  too  fast  for  their  people,  who  misunderstood 
their  actions  and  were  ungrateful  rather  than  appreciative. 

UNIT  XI.  THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  LANDS 
FOR  TRADE  AND  FREEDOM  (Pages  416-440) 

The  headpiece  for  this  unit  and  the  opening  quotations  should  sug- 
gest the  spirit  of  many  of  the  pioneers  who  went  out  for  “trade  and  free- 
dom.” Here  you  see  men  working  as  they  did  300  years  ago  to  put  a 
boat  together.  The  kinds  of  tools  they  had  to  use  then  are  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  by  boat-builders  these  days.  The  spirit  of  the 
quotation  from  Jonson  is  that  of  those  who  went  out  under  some  urge 
to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  with  which  they  were  already  familiar, 
without  perhaps  having  any  very  definite  idea  of  where  they  were 
going.  Some  of  them  had  the  faith  of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  that 
they  would  achieve  their  purposes,  but  for  most  of  them  the  realization 
was  reserved  for  their  descendants  and  successors. 

The  topics  considered  in  this  unit  are  parallel  in  time  with  those 
taken  up  in  Unit  X,  where  the  thought  centered  around  events  and 
people  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Now  it  is  a world-wide  view  that 
we  take  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Section  216.  Impress  the  thought  that  many  motives  animated  the 
pioneer  planters  of  colonies,  not  only  because  different  reasons  urged 
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different  people  to  go  out,  but  because  sometimes  more  than  one 
impulse  made  itself  felt  upon  a single  individual  or  group.  Some  parts 
of  Europe  could  have  seemed  crowded  in  1600  which  do  not  appear 
that  way  even  today,  because  then  so  much  of  everything  had  to  be 
produced  by  the  people  who  would  use  it.  It  was  difficult  to  depend 
upon  other  nations  for  things  needed  to  make  life  comfortable.  When- 
ever a community  or  country  finds  it  hard  to  provide  for  all  the  needs 
of  its  people,  whatever  the  reason,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  crowded. 

Whether  any  individual  who  lived  in  Europe  in  1600  would  have 
been  interested  in  distant  colonies  would  naturally  depend  on  the  kind 
of  individual  he  was.  If  he  was  discontented  for  any  reason,  he  might 
wonder  whether  he  could  do  better  in  a new  land.  If  he  was  in  busi- 
ness, he  might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  he  could  expand  his 
profits  through  trade  with  some  distant  region.  If  he  had  an  inquisitive 
mind,  he  might  like  to  know  about  parts  of  the  world  which  were  not 
familiar  to  people  in  general.  Points  like  these  could  be  brought  up 
through  the  discussion  of  projects  like  2 and  3 on  page  439,  though 
any  discussion  about  the  administration  of  colonies  would  better  be 
reserved  until  Section  218  is  under  consideration. 

Section  217.  In  making  this  general  survey  of  the  European  coun- 
tries which  established  colonies  or  trading  posts,  it  may  be  well  to  turn 
to  the  time-graphs  on  pages  292,  341,  and  372.  Then  with  the  begin- 
nings of  discovery  by  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  da  Gama  fixed  at  the 
proper  time,  the  developments  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies can  be  located  in  proper  relation  to  other  things.  Make  use 
also  of  the  maps  on  page  331,  facing  pages  424  and  436,  and  perhaps  the 
one  following  page  638.  On  these  you  will  find  located  practically  all 
the  places  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  by  using  the  map  following 
638  can  observe  how  many  of  these  colonies  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  country  which  established  them. 

The  Danes,  like  the  Swedes,  were  not  strong  enough  to  support 
colonial  enterprise  on  a large  scale.  That  is  probably  one  reason,  at 
least,  why  they  never  attempted  to  maintain  many  New  World  col- 
onies. They  did  acquire  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  Danes  did  not  use  those  islands  as  places  for  themselves  to  go  and 
live.  It  was  the  Danish  seaman  Vitus  Bering,  however,  after  whom 
Bering  Sea  and  Bering  Strait  are  named. 

Section  218.  The  mercantile  system  is  not  always  easy  for  young 
pupils  to  understand.  Let  it  be  considered  as  implying  primarily  two 
things  — the  idea  that  a country  should  sell  to  others  more  than  it 
bought  from  them,  and  that  a country  was  rich  if  it  had  means  of 
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getting  plenty  of  gold  or  silver.  Probably  tenth-graders  can  be  made 
to  see  that  when  you  add  up  all  the  sales  of  goods  between  one  country 
and  another,  the  value  of  goods  sold  will  have  to  equal  the  value  of 
goods  bought,  because  there  are  two  sides  to  every  business  transaction. 
Moreover,  no  country  can  forever  sell  more  to  other  people  than  it 
buys  from  them.  If  it  did,  it  would  either  be  draining  them  of  their 
gold  and  silver  — those  couldn’t  last  forever  — or  would  not  get  paid 
at  all  for  a part  of  the  things  it  sold. 

It  may  be  a little  hard  to  explain  the  idea  of  invisible  items  in  foreign 
trade,  but  at  least  the  class  can  probably  realize  that  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  citizens  of  one  country  make  payments  to  citizens  of 
another  besides  actually  paying  money.  In  one  sense,  when  a country 
pays  gold  to  another  country  for  goods,  one  thing  has  simply  been 
exchanged  for  another.  The  difference,  however,  is  that  the  market 
for  a particular  kind  of  goods  commonly  reaches  only  a limited  number 
of  persons,  while  gold  is  acceptable  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as 
because  almost  anybody  will  take  it  in  exchange  for  any  kind  of  goods. 

Arrange  for  special  reports  on  the  British  East  India  Company  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Since  by  the  Navigation  Acts  Great  Britain  wanted  to  prevent  trade 
between  her  colonies  and  other  nations  than  herself,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  have  been  too  ready  to  think  that  their  purpose  was  to  restrict 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  It  was  sincerely  believed,  however,  by 
people  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  both 
parties  to  have  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  bound  very  closely 
together  in  matters  of  trade.  Then  the  home  country  would  expect 
to  get  many  of  her  raw  materials  from  her  colonies,  and  the  colonies 
would,  in  ttirn,  profit  by  the  sales  that  they  made  to  the  mother 
country. 

Section  219.  It  will  doubtless  seem  to  most  pupils,  as  to  people  in 
general,  that  if  the  whites  had  tried  harder  to  win  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians,  things  would  have  gone  much  more  pleasantly.  Yet  one 
wonders  whether  even  kind  treatment  would  have  ultimately  gained 
the  New  World  territory  for  the  whites.  There  was  considerable 
chance,  at  least,  that  however  great  a show  of  friendliness  the  whites 
might  put  on,  the  Indians  would  offer  serious  opposition  if  they  found 
that  the  white  men  wanted  to  take  their  land  away  from  them.  (See 
Project  4,  page  439.) 

The  French  probably  had  less  difficulty  with  the  Indians  because 
fewer  French  people  came  over  here  with  the  idea  of  making  permanent 
homes  for  themselves.  New  France  was  simply  an  outpost  and  a 
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colony,  and  not  a new  France  in  the  sense  that  New  England  was  a 
new  England.  The  Frenchmen  who  came  were  the  type  who,  not 
having  settled  homes,  were  willing  to,  and  even  had  to,  live  the  life 
that  they  did.  With  the  French  it  may  not  have  been  so  much  a 
matter  of  choice  as  a matter  of  necessity,  except  among  the  mission- 
aries. Even  French  priests  were  sometimes  most  brutally  treated  by 
the  Indians. 

(Special  reports:  Famous  Names  in  the  Story  of  New  France; 
Famous  Spanish  Conquerors  in  the  New  World.) 

Section  220.  Very  evidently  the  colonists  looked  upon  the  three 
wars  preceding  the  French  and  Indian,  or  Seven  Years’  War,  as  strug- 
gles that  started  in  Europe.  In  fact,  except  for  raids  on  outpost 
settlements,  there  was  comparatively  little  to  give  the  colonists  a sense 
of  real  responsibility  in  connection  with  these  struggles.  Few  of  even 
the  frontier  raids  would  have  taken  place  if  French  and  English  had 
been  at  peace  in  Europe. 

Section  221.  Pupils  may  understand  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  if  they  hear  it  called  the  “ first  world  war.”  It 
involved  only  a minute  fraction  of  the  number  of  fighting  men  who  took 
part  in  the  last  World  War,  but  it  was  fought  over  an  even  wider  area. 
North  America  was  in  it  directly  and  not  merely  by  representation, 
if  we  may  make  that  comparison. 

This  text  gives  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  European  phase 
of  the  struggle.  All  that  is  of  lasting  importance  in  that  field  is  touched 
upon  in  connection  with  the  story  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  far  as 
world  history  is  concerned,  it  was  the  English  victory  in  the  New  World 
and  in  India  that  was  the  most  striking  and  far-reaching  phase  of  the 
struggle. 

Emphasize  Pitt  and  Clive  as  outstanding,  perhaps  with  a special 
report  on  Clive.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a good  movie  dealing  with 
Clive’s  career. 

The  problems  that  generals  and  statesmen  had  to  handle  in  the  New 
World  arose  from  a very  different  situation  than  that  in  India.  No 
native  chiefs  with  immense  armies  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  New  World  conflicts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  England  and 
France  used  Indian  allies.  The  numbers  engaged  in  many  of  the  New 
World  battles  were  much  smaller  than  in  India,  but  the  campaigns  had 
to  be  managed  over  a wide  range  of  almost  unoccupied  country.  In 
India  there  were  great  cities  and  thickly  settled  regions  which  had  been 
that  way  for  centuries.  (See  the  map  on  page  427.)  Both  states- 
manship and  generalship  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  successful 
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handling  of  native  princes.  England  did  most  things,  as  far  as  colo- 
nization was  concerned,  more  intelligently  than  did  France,  with  a few 
exceptions  such  as  were  furnished  by  Frontenac  in  Canada  and 
Dupleix  in  India ; but  with  such  a government  as  prevailed  under  Louis 
XV,  what  would  be  expected  ? 

Section  222.  Every  pupil,  presumably,  will  think  he  knows  about 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  founding  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  them  will  wonder  why  they  have  to  study 
it  over  again.  The  answer  is  that  now  these  events  are  taken  up  in 
their  world  aspect  and  not  merely  as  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  What  happened  to  English  colonies  in  North  America 
would  serve  either  as  a model  method  of  treating  colonies  which  were 
made  up  of  people  as  capable  as  those  of  the  mother  country,  or  as  an 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  A parallel  might  be  suggested  with  the 
colonies  sent  out  by  the  ancient  Greek  cities.  They  retained  a love 
for  the  city  which  sent  them  out,  but  that  city  had  no  political  author- 
ity over  them,  unless  the  colony  saw  fit  to  accept  it.  Greek  in  senti- 
ment, but  individual  in  management,  might  have  been  their  slogan. 
The  English  political  leaders  of  1770,  having  a much  different  example 
set  by  other  European  countries  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  had  not  reached  the  lofty  and  generous  attitude  which  the 
British  government  now  displays  toward  its  colonies  and  which  the 
Greek  cities  of  ancient  times  of  necessity  held  toward  their  own 
colonies. 

Surely  it  was  not  particularly  unfair  to  ask  the  colonies  to  pay  some- 
thing toward  the  expense  of  a war  which  had  actually  been  fought  in 
their  own  defense.  If  the  French  had  beaten  the  English  elsewhere 
than  in  North  America,  the  position  of  the  English  colonies  of  this 
continent  would  not  have  been  pleasant,  regardless  of  how  things  went 
here,  and  for  some  time  the  safety  of  these  same  English  colonies  was 
actually  menaced  by  the  French.  The  leaders  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment did  not  feel  that  they  would  get  much  by  asking  the  colonial 
assemblies  to  make  contributions  toward  the  cost  of  their  own  defense, 
and  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  after  the  danger  was  over 
the  colonists  would  not  be  willing  to  spend  very  much  for  the  British 
army  and  navy.  Even  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  agent  of  the  colonies  in 
London,  could  not  suggest  any  fairer  proposition  than  the  Stamp  Act 
when  the  matter  was  first  brought  up,  and  did  not  offer  any  violent 
protest  against  the  idea. 

Arrange  for  debate  or  open  forum  discussion  of  at  least  some  of  the 
topics  suggested  in  Projects  9 and  10,  page  439. 
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Section  223.  Fortunately,  questions  can  be  asked  and  answered  in 
a history  class  today,  even  in  the  seventh  grade,  that  are  intended  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  there  were  honest  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Now  that  we  have  reached  that  point,  we 
can  be  much  fairer  in  our  thinking  about  the  Revolution  than  when  it 
was  thought  unpatriotic  to  intimate  that  Americans  could  do  anything 
wrong.  No  one  needs  to  justify  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  It  was  one 
of  those  things  that  happen  when  feelings  are  deeply  stirred  on  both 
sides  of  a controversy.  At  such  times  men  do  not  reason  ; they  act ; 
and  sometimes  regret  deeply  their  action. 

The  first  thought  question  on  page  430  properly  uses  Philadelphia  as 
an  example,  because  there  and  in  New  York  and  in  a few  southern 
towns,  the  division  of  sentiment  was  most  keen.  Those  who  liked  to 
keep  peace  and  order  in  a community  and  thought  that  to  be  the  first 
consideration  would  not  sympathize  with  revolutionary  movements 
which  might  mean  war  or  any  other  unpleasantness.  So  a good  many 
professional  and  business  men  were  either  sympathetic  with  the  Brit- 
ish government  or  did  not  think  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  were 
serious  enough  to  fight  about. 

Section  224.  Once  more  we  are  paying  little  attention  to  military 
campaigns.  Only  the  most  important  events  are  mentioned  here, 
particularly  those  that  have  some  effect  on  or  association  with  Euro- 
pean countries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  other  rulers  than  those  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  interested  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Spain  had  little  more  love  for  England  than  France  did  and 
might  hope  for  a British  defeat  simply  out  of  spite.  Yet  Spain  had 
other  things  to  think  of.  If  English  colonies  revolted  and  gained  their 
freedom,  what  might  Spanish  colonies  do  ? Indeed,  what  did  they  do  ? 
The  help  of  the  French  government  is  one  thing  about  which  we  do  not 
let  ourselves  get  as  sentimental  as  once  we  did,  for  now  we  realize  that 
the  motive  of  the  French  for  assisting  the  United  States  was  not  one  of 
altruism.  “Lafayette,  we  are  here!”  is  a rather  pleasant  sounding 
sentiment,  even  if  Pershing  never  said  it  — all  the  more  so  because  we 
could  do  something  good  for  the  French  while  at  the  same  time  being  a 
friend  to  our  former  foe,  Great  Britain. 

(Special  reports  on  George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
characters  in  world  history.) 

Section  225.  It  will  probably  be  a new  idea  to  some  pupils  that  the 
making  of  a new  government  by  the  United  States  was  anybody  else’s 
affair  than  our  own.  It  was  a real  test,  however,  of  what  people  could 
do  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  obliged  to  build  up  a 
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government  that  would,  if  possible,  last  indefinitely.  The  world,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  that  could  read,  was  interested  in  what  happened 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  states  had  not  held  together,  Spain, 
France,  and  even  Great  Britain  would  have  had  some  hope  of  ex- 
panding or  regaining  New  World  possessions  through  the  alliances 
they  might  make  with  these  weak  governments  needing  some  sort  of 
support. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  to  build  up  a new  free  govern- 
ment could  be  done  only  by  people  who  had  the  background  and  the 
will  to  carry  through  such  a difficult  undertaking.  Too  often  a nation 
has  assumed  that  if  it  patterned  its  government  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  that  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Brazil  has  done  so  ; Mexico 
has  done  so  ; but  will  anyone  maintain  that  equal  success  has  attended 
them?  In  countries  with  British  political  antecedents,  like  Canada 
and  Australia,  federal  and  free  government  have  both  been  established 
and  maintained,  apparently  on  a lasting  foundation. 

(A  session  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  might  serve  as 
an  interesting  and  enlightening  special  activity.) 

Section  226.  It  is  well  to  bring  out  that  the  benefits  exchanged 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  were  mutual,  lest  pupils  should 
think  that  these  relations  were  all  one-sided.  Isn’t  it  interesting  that 
today  comparatively  few  people  choose  for  themselves,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  proposition,  the  religious  organization  with  which  they  affiliate? 
For  the  vast  majority  of  persons  and  families  in  the  United  States  the 
same  religious  connection  may  be  observed  today,  if  any  at  all  is  held, 
which  that  family’s  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  the  “old  coun- 
try”— that  is,  within  the  large  religious  groupings  of  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish. 

Section  227.  The  New  World’s  contributions  to  the  Old  were 
mostly  material  things,  such  as  agricultural  products,  and  profits  on 
well-planned  or  lucky  ventures.  Yet  the  ideal  of  a popular  govern- 
ment on  a large  scale,  and  a federal  government  at  that,  was  one  thing 
which  the  United  States  presented  to  the  world.  That  it  succeeded 
here  meant  much  to  democracy  anywhere. 

Articles  that  most  people  believe  to  be  essential  and  that  we  still 
import  in  large  quantities  include  cocoa,  tea,  sugar,  rubber,  and  tin. 
Articles  which  the  New  World  produces  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  are 
farm  products,  such  as  wheat,  and  now  perhaps  even  meat,  some  coffee, 
and  some  (though  not  so  much  as  formerly)  gold  and  silver.  These 
lists  can  probably  be  expanded  considerably.  During  colonial  times 
European  goods  which  would  have  the  readiest  sale  in  the  New  World 
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would  naturally  be  manufactured  articles.  The  colonists  could  not 
be  expected  to  do  much  manufacturing. 

Projects.  The  projects  suggested  on  page  439  include  a number 
of  maps  for  which  plenty  of  material  is  available  in  the  text.  The 
main  purpose  in  drawing  these  would  be  to  fix  geographical  facts 
in  the  pupil’s  mind  and  help  him  to  realize  the  significance  of 
geography  in  the  New  World,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
progress  of  the  Old. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XI  (Pages  143-152) 

A.  To  make  money  from  colonies ; countries  of  western  Europe 
overcrowded  ; adventure  ; religious  freedom  and  conversion  of  natives  ; 
political  freedom  ; international  rivalry. 

B.  1.  a.  Asia  : some  Asiatic  products  in  great  demand  in  western 
Europe ; best  suited  for  trading  posts. 

b.  New  World : suited  for  colonies,  since  few  already  lived  there. 

2.  The  maps  following  pages  330  and  436  may  be  helpful. 

3.  a.  Tried  to  keep  other  countries  out  of  their  colonies,  so  that 
the  mother  country  alone  would  profit  through  trade  with  those 
colonies. 

b.  (1)  That  a country  should  sell  more  to  other  countries  than  it 
bought  from  them.  If  one  nation  did  not  buy  much  from  another,  the 
second  nation  would  as  a result  be  less  able  to  buy  the  first  nation’s 
products. 

(2)  That  to  be  prosperous  a country  must  have  much  gold  and 
silver.  Piling  up  gold  and  silver  is  of  little  value ; it  must  be  spent  to 
get  benefit  from  it. 

c.  Were  granted  charters  which  gave  them  a monopoly  of  business 
in  certain  sections.  British  East  India  Company,  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  London  Company,  Plymouth  Company,  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

4.  a.  In  greater  part  of  New  World  were  comparatively  backward  ; 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  however,  a rather  high  stage  of  civilization 
existed. 

b.  Dutch  dealt  with  them  chiefly  through  trade  and  usually  got 
along  peacefully.  English  felt  superior  to  them  and  had  little  to 
do  with  them  socially.  French  came  more  closely  in  contact  with 
them  than  other  Europeans  did.  Spanish  priests  taught  them 
Christianity  and  how  to  live  better  and  intermarriages  sometimes 
occurred. 
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C.  1.  Caused  by  rivalry  of  countries  in  Europe;  colonies  too  far 
apart  to  fight  on  their  own  account. 

2.  a.  King  William’s  War  (so-called  by  Americans),  1689-1697. 

b.  Queen  Anne’s  War  (in  America),  1702-1713;  or  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (in  Europe). 

c.  King  George’s  War,  1744-1748,  one  phase  of  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. 

3.  a.  West  along  Great  Lakes  and  into  Mississippi  Valley.  La 
Salle  made  his  way  clear  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

b.  Built  forts  at  strategic  points  — e.g.  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Fort 
Duquesne  at  junction  of  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 

c.  Occupied  much  territory ; less  than  100,000  white  population. 

d.  English  colonies  had  a larger  population  (over  1,200,000), 
although  they  had  not  learned  to  work  together;  English  colonies 
solidly  founded ; French  had  too  few  men  to  protect  their  vast 
territory. 

4.  (1756-1763) ; at  first  went  poorly  for  England  ; after  Pitt  became 
Secretary  for  War,  French  began  to  lose  ground  ; English  under  Gen- 
eral Forbes  took  Fort  Duquesne  from  French  and  renamed  it  Fort  Pitt  ; 
in  1759  French  surrendered  Quebec  to  General  Wolfe’s  English  troops. 

5.  a.  Country  disunited ; native  princes  (nawabs)  ruled  different 
sections  and  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another. 

b.  Portuguese  and  Dutch  had  a few  trading  posts  there,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  rule ; French,  under  Dupleix,  gained  considerable 
power  in  and  around  Madras,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

c.  Employed  as  a clerk  under  the  British  East  India  Company; 
used  some  of  Dupleix’s  methods  to  gain  control ; much  disturbed  by 
performance  known  as  “Black  Hole  of  Calcutta”  and  punished  those 
responsible  for  it;  won  great  victory  at  Plassey  (1757),  and  thus 
established  English  leadership  in  India. 

d.  French  agreed  not  to  use  military  force  in  India,  although  they 
did  keep  a few  trading  posts ; France  gave  to  Spain  all  its  territory 
west  of  Mississippi,  and  to  England  all  those  east  of  it,  together  with 
Canada. 

Decided  that  English,  rather  than  French,  ideals  and  customs  would 
prevail  in  North  America;  England  became  greatest  colonial  power  in 
the  world. 

D.  1.  a.  The  map  following  page  424  might  profitably  be  used. 
See  also  United  States  history  text. 

b . The  map  following  page  436  may  be  helpful,  in  part. 
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2. 


Colony 

Establishment 

Notable  Characters  and  Facts 

Date 

Founders 

Virginia 

1607 

London  Com- 
pany 

First  permanent  English  colony  in 
North  America;  became  most 
populous  colony;  John  Smith, 
Wm.  Berkeley. 

Plymouth 

1620 

Pilgrims 

John  Carver,  Miles  Standish,  Wm. 
Bradford;  first  English  colony 
founded  solely  for  religious 
reasons. 

New  Hampshire 

1623? 

Plymouth  Co. 

John  Mason;  annexed  to  Massa- 
chusetts for  some  time. 

Maine 

1625? 

Plymouth  Co. 

Gorges ; part  of  Massachusetts 
until  1820. 

Massachusetts 

1628 

Mass.  Bay  Co. 

John  Endicott ; John  Winthrop ; 
became  leading  New  England 
colony. 

Maryland 

1634 

Calverts 

George  and  Cecil  Calvert ; founded 
as  a refuge  for  Catholics ; Toler- 
ation Act  of  1649. 

Rhode  Island 

1636 

Roger 

Williams 

Roger  Williams;  Anne  Hutchin- 
son; first  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

Connecticut 

1633, 

1638 

Settlers  from 
Mass.  Bay 
Colony  and 
England 

Oldham,  Hooker;  noted  for  first 
written  constitution  drawn  up 
by  people  for  their  own  use. 

New  York 

1613 

Dutch 

Hudson,  Stuy vesant ; captured  by 
English  in  1664. 

New  Jersey 

1665 

Dutch  at  first ; 
Berkeley 
and  Carteret 

Berkeley,  Carteret,  Penn;  steady 
progress  but  few  notable  events. 

Delaware 

1638 

Swedes 

Captured  by  Dutch  in  1655 ; trans- 
ferred to  English  in  1664. 

Carolina 

1653 

1663 

Settlers  from 
Virginia 
Lords  Proprie- 
tors 

Divided  into  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  1729. 

Pennsylvania 

1681 

Wm.  Penn  (at 
first  Swedes) 

Penn ; free  to  all  religions ; Phila- 
delphia largest  town  in  colonies. 

Georgia 

1733 

Oglethorpe 

Oglethorpe ; last  English  colony 
on  the  mainland ; grew  slowly. 

3.  English  possessed  a high  average  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
independence;  Germans,  French,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  also  of 
good  quality. 
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4.  3000  miles  of  ocean  separated  them  from  England  and  developed 
among  them  an  independent  frame  of  mind. 

5.  a.  Because  England  had  spent  much  money  in  protecting  colo- 
nies from  attacks  ; Parliament  was  believed  to  have  authority  over  the 
entire  empire. 

b.  Thought  they  could  look  out  for  themselves  and  did  not  realize 
how  much  they  depended  on  England  for  military  and  naval  protec- 
tion ; much  of  the  time  they  had  done  about  as  they  pleased. 

c.  (1)  Colonists  were  not  and  did  not  expect  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament ; therefore  only  colonial  assemblies  could  levy  taxes. 

(2)  The  English  Parliament  represented  Englishmen  everywhere, 
even  though  the  colonies  did  not  actually  elect  anybody  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

d.  (1)  The  Stamp  Act  (1765)  required  use  of  stamped  paper  for 
legal  documents,  newspapers,  and  other  purposes ; after  violent 
objection  by  colonies,  Parliament  repealed  it. 

(2)  Series  of  taxes  on  glass,  paper,  paint,  and  tea ; colonists  ob- 
jected, and  Parliament  repealed  all  the  taxes  except  a small  one  on 
tea,  which  colonists  would  not  pay  anyhow. 

E.  1.  a.  A number  of  Bostonians  dressed  as  Indians  threw  into  the 
water  cargoes  of  tea  from  on  board  ships  of  the  East  India  Company. 

b.  Passed  the  “Intolerable  Acts”  with  the  intention  of  enforcing 
British  authority  in  the  colonies. 

c.  Continental  Congress  assembled,  which  drew  up  a declaration 
setting  forth  rights  which  it  believed  colonists  possessed ; boycotts 
were  planned  against  British  goods ; military  stores  were  collected  at 
certain  points. 

d.  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1775; 
British  troops  forced  to  leave  Boston  in  less  than  a year. 

e.  (1)  Chose  George  Washington  as  commander  of  the  colonial 
troops. 

(2)  Adopted  a Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776,  which 
included  a statement  of  the  beliefs  which  its  members  held. 

/.  A committee  was  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
draw  up  a statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  colonies  should  be  inde- 
pendent. Three  important  members  of  the  committee  were  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  who  are  shown  in  the 
picture  preparing  the  Declaration.  Jefferson  put  most  of  it  on  paper. 
Franklin  was  a philosopher,  scientist,  and  writer,  as  well  as  a statesman 
and  diplomat.  John  Adams  was  a thoroughly  conscientious  and 
honest  man  who  became  the  second  President  of  the  United  States. 
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2.  a.  A considerable  number  called  Loyalists  or  Tories  did  not 
think  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  worth  going  to  war  about. 

b.  Largely  through  Franklin’s  influence,  France  in  1778  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Americans,  promising  both  men  and  money 
in  the  war.  Holland  and  Spain  also  fought  Great  Britain. 

c.  British  occupied  New  York  (1776)  and  Philadelphia  (1777) ; 
Burgoyne  captured  at  Saratoga  (1777)  ; British  overran  part  of  south- 
ern states;  British  general  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in 
1781. 

d.  (1783);  independence  of  United  States  recognized;  United 
States  territory  included  all  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
Canada,  except  Florida,  which  was  given  to  Spain. 

(See  maps  following  pages  424  and  436.) 

3.  Operated  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  did  not  give 
anybody  any  great  amount  of  power ; states  jealous  of  one  another ; 
business  conditions  bad. 

4.  Representatives  from  twelve  states  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  to 
revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ; after  about  four  months  a new  con- 
stitution was  completed  and  submitted  to  the  states ; eleven  states  agreed 
to  it  at  first ; the  other  two  held  out  for  some  months. 

5.  It  was  a federal  government ; original  states  continued  to  have 
power,  but  a central  government  was  given  much  authority ; government 
was  declared  to  be  established  by  the  people  themselves. 

6.  Have  served  as  ideals  and  models  for  others  in  the  New  World  and 
the  Old ; encouraged  other  peoples  to  get  rid  of  tyrannical  rulers  and 
govern  themselves. 

F.  1.  a.  European  dress,  personal  qualities,  and  social  life ; sometimes 
they  were  welcomed,  but  sometimes  native  peoples  preferred  to  keep  on 
in  their  own  customs. 

b.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  spoken  in  South  America ; in  North 
America,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  spoken  in  the  districts  ruled  by 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  respectively. 

c.  Catholics  found  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories;  Protes- 
tants prevailed  in  the  English  colonies. 

d.  English  law  underlies  legal  practices  of  states  and  colonies  whose 
traditions  are  English ; legal  systems  of  countries  with  French  and 
Spanish  ancestry  go  back  to  old  Roman  law;  Spain  and  France  set 
up  absolute  rule  in  their  colonies ; English  colonists  claimed  the  free- 
dom that  English  people  had  at  home ; idea  of  having  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  divisions  of  government  came  to  New  World 
from  England,  as  did  government  by  representatives  of  the  people. 
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2.  a.  Gold  and  silver ; potatoes ; Indian  corn ; tobacco  ; valuable 
woods ; furs. 

b.  New  products  enabled  some  Europeans  to  live  more  luxuriously ; 
merchants  became  rich  out  of  trade  with  New  World;  provided  new 
markets  for  European  goods. 

c.  Widened  greatly  their  knowledge  and  interests ; geography 
meant  much  more. 

d.  Example  of  a federal  government,  carried  on  successfully  by  the 
people  and  built  on  the  ideal  of  democracy. 

UNIT  XII.  HOW  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND 
NAPOLEON  CHANGED  EUROPE  AND  THE  WORLD 
(Pages  441-478) 

This  unit  tells  the  story  of  the  substitution  of  France’s  red,  white, 
and  blue  for  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  The  headpiece  of  this 
unit  suggests  the  contrast  between  them.  The  quotations  bring  out 
two  phases  of  the  Revolution.  Carlyle’s  remark  suggests  the  dis- 
content aroused  by  the  luxurious  living  of  a class  of  loafers  who  did 
nothing  for  society.  The  one  from  Jefferson  intimates  that  liberty  can- 
not be  safe  unless  some  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it.  That  is  a thought 
that  may  not  be  out  of  place  these  days,  when  so  many  people  expect 
government  and  society  to  do  everything  for  them,  whether  they  are 
willing  to  work  themselves  or  not. 

History  courses  in  college  have  sometimes  devoted  an  entire  term 
to  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  We  must  try  to  do  it  in 
two  weeks.  If  an  English  class  reads  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities , a con- 
siderable part  of  the  history  of  this  period  will  naturally  have  been 
brought  in.  Just  before  or  just  after  this  period  we  may  find  another 
convenient  mid-year  division  point,  as  we  observed  on  page  152. 

Section  228.  In  considering  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
touched  upon  some  of  the  elements  that  made  conditions  in  France 
the  ground  for  the  most  extraordinary  revolution  in  modern  times, 
unless  we  except  that  in  Russia.  We  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  repeat 
the  situation  already  described,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  it  as  the 
background  for  the  story  we  are  now  going  to  tell.  (Review  §§  212, 
214,  215.) 

It  is  not  likely  that  conditions  in  France  about  1775  seemed  to  some 
people  at  all  bad.  Talleyrand,  who  could  understand  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  the  social  aristocrats,  thought  life  was  pleasant.  He 
and  those  like  him  either  did  not  see  or  did  not  care  about  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Certainly  conditions  were  no 
worse,  and  probably  not  nearly  so  bad  on  the  whole,  as  in  England 
before  the  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  there  the  people 
had  leaders  who  recognized  that  things  could  be  much  better  and  were 
determined  to  have  them  changed.  France  lacked  these  leaders  at  first. 

Section  229.  Here  we  bring  up  again  the  influence  of  writers  and 
thinkers  that  might  have  helped  to  bring  on  the  Revolution.  The 
Americans  who  stood  up  for  their  rights  successfully  against  the  British 
had  the  traditional  background  of  England,  which  itself  was  built  on 
the  principle  of  freedom  from  tyranny.  The  French  did  not  have 
that.  A French  merchant  or  business  man  who  was  able  to  get  along, 
bad  as  things  were,  might  have  hesitated  about  provoking  something 
which  would  lead  no  one  could  tell  how  far.  So  revolutionary  ideas 
and  influences  were  restrained  sometimes  by  other  conditions  that 
with  some  individuals  would  be  at  least  equally  strong. 

Section  230.  Louis  XVI  was  in  one  sense  just  unlucky.  If  he  had 
come  to  the  throne  at  some  other  period,  his  reign  might  have  been 
marked  by  peaceful  mediocrity.  He  had  to  face  a situation  that, 
though  comparatively  few  knew  it,  had  been  coming  to  a head  for  some 
time.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  become  unpopular  because 
business  depressions  occurred  during  their  administrations  for  which 
they  were  in  no  sense  responsible.  Louis  XVI  did  little  himself  to 
bring  on  the  Revolution,  but  he  failed  to  do  some  things  that  would 
either  have  prevented  or  restrained  it.  (Special  report  on  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette.) 

Section  231.  One  of  these  things  that  Louis  might  have  done  was  to 
stand  by  ministers  who  were  capable  and  intelligent.  That  he  lacked 
the  backbone  to  do.  It  is  not  surprising  that  short-sighted  nobles  who 
had  lived  in  ease  and  luxury  so  long  took  no  interest  in  proposals  that 
they  should  stand  any  larger  part  of  the  burdens  of  government. 
Louis  XVI  was  surrounded  by  people  who  did  not  want  change  and 
who  were  able  to  make  the  king  think  that  change  would  be  dangerous. 
The  whole  background  of  the  French  court  was  against  yielding  to 
clamors  for  reform,  and  Louis  simply  could  not  see  how  things  were 
going  to  go.  Even  if  he  had  seen,  he  might  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  go  against  his  selfish  advisers. 

Section  232.  The  date  1789  should  be  one  of  the  easiest  dates  in 
history  to  remember,  because  of  what  it  signifies  in  two  of  the  great 
republics  of  the  world  today.  When  one  says  “French  Revolution” 
we  know  he  means  the  one  that  started  in  1789.  In  that  same  year 
George  Washington  became  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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Constitution  under  which  we  now  live  was  put  into  operation.  Not  in 
method  but  in  principle  one  might  draw  a comparison  between  the 
abandonment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  turning  of  the  Estates-General 
into  the  National  Assembly.  In  both  cases  there  was  no  warrant  in 
the  government  already  existing  for  what  happened.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  provided  for  their  amendment  only  by  consent  of  all 
the  states  in  the  Union.  They  were  not  merely  amended,  but  aban- 
doned when  only  eleven  of  the  states  had  consented  to  the  change.  In 
France,  however,  since  there  was  no  constitution,  one  could  not  accuse 
the  leaders  of  the  Estates-General  of  breaking  it  in  bringing  the  three 
estates  together  into  one  body.  (Consider  Projects  2 and  3,  page  477,  in 
connection  with  this  section  and  the  next,  and  perhaps  have  a special 
report  based  on  a more  detailed  story  of  the  events  of  1789  than  can  be 
given  in  one  text.) 

Section  233.  Revolution,  even  when  it  starts  peacefully,  is  likely 
to  break  out  in  some  form  of  violence.  In  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America  that  violence  was  not  very  extensive,  taking  the  form, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  some  other  incidents  not 
very  big  in  themselves.  In  Paris  the  mob  which  was  now  completely 
out  of  control  attacked  the  Old  Regime  by  burning  the  prison  which 
symbolized  its  authority.  The  key  of  the  Bastille  which  Lafayette 
sent  to  Washington  symbolized  the  downfall  of  tyranny  for  which  the 
Bastille  stood  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  Washington,  as  the  head 
of  a government  built  on  the  theory  of  freedom,  could  readily  appreci- 
ate having  it.  The  notion  of  the  mob  which  brought  the  king  and  his 
family  back  from  Versailles  to  Paris  was  simply  the  unsound  one  that 
the  king  was  responsible  for  the  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it  in  his  coun- 
try. Once  more  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  mobs  act  and  how 
little  men  are  controlled  by  reason  when  great  excitement  has  been 
stirred  up.  Louis  XVI  could  not  do  anything  for  the  mob  in  either 
Versailles  or  Paris  unless  he  was  willing  to  go  ahead  with  changes 
which  he  no  longer  could  stop.  Even  then,  he  could  be  of  help  only 
as  he  refrained  from  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  change. 

Section  234.  Much  that  is  essentially  good  can  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  harm.  Everything  depends  on  how  the  thing  is 
done.  The  leaders  in  the  Assembly  who  were  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  changes  voted  on  the  night  of  August  4,  1789,  were  once 
more  submerged  in  the  mass  emotion  that  swept  over  the  Assembly. 
Some  of  them  knew  things  were  going  too  fast,  but  what  could  they  do 
to  stop  it?  If  they  tried  to  do  go,  they  would  be  misunderstood. 
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Up  to  August  21,  1789,  the  French  had  gone  in  about  four  months 
much  further  than  the  United  States  went  any  time  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  reminds 
one  very  closely  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  France,  however,  the  Declaration  was  more  like  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights.  The  American  declaration  called  for  a breaking 
off  of  the  political  ties  which  bound  the  colonies  with  their  mother 
country.  The  French  Revolution  was  thus  far  entirely  within  a coun- 
try and  had  no  direct  contact  or  association  with  events  across  the 
ocean.  The  American  Revolution  was  aimed  at  particular  grievances. 
The  French  Revolution  was  aimed  at  the  whole  social  system. 

Section  235.  Here  are  recorded  two  changes  in  France  which  were 
permanent  and  one  which  was  both  temporary  and  silly.  The  division 
of  the  country  into  departments  and  communes  set  up  the  system  of 
local  government  which  France  still  has.  The  result  of  the  breaking  up 
of  feudal  estates  is  still  seen  in  the  small  farms  typical  of  the  rural 
districts  of  France. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  how  revolution  poorly  directed  or  not  directed 
at  all  leads  to  gross  errors.  There  was  no  necessity  for  alienating  so 
many  of  the  French  clergymen.  They  might  have  been,  and  some- 
times doubtless  were,  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  highest  ideals 
that  were  back  of  the  Revolution.  The  other  grave  error  was  the 
printing  of  the  assignats,  which,  like  all  attempts  to  furnish  money 
without  cost,  came  to  disastrous  failure.  It  is  another  example  of  the 
mob  spirit  gone  wild,  which  will  not  reason  but  which  is  willing  to 
accept  any  invented  promise  in  place  of  common  sense  and  hard 
work. 

Section  236.  The  events  recorded  in  this  section  are  illustrations 
of  the  folly  often  exhibited  by  both  sides  when  a critical  situation  faces 
a people.  The  king  tried  to  get  out  of  the  country  to  join  those  who 
he  thought  were  his  friends.  Whether  he  succeeded  or  failed,  this  act 
could  not  help  alienating  from  the  king  many  who  would  have  liked 
to  see  a constitutional  monarchy  preserved  for  France  with  liberty  for 
the  people  in  general  under  its  rule.  The  radicals  who  tried  by  force 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  their  ideals  in  place  of  others  that 
had  been  maintained  by  force  succeeded  only  temporarily.  Their 
extreme  measures  antagonized  the  sober-thinking  among  the  French 
people,  and  made  their  downfall  inevitable.  If  someone  asks  why  the 
same  thing  has  not  happened  in  Russia,  the  answer  may  be  that  there 
was  no  sufficiently  large  group  of  sober-thinking  people  in  Russia  to 
offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the  radicals,  who,  like  those  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  any  means  whatever  to 
bring  about  the  things  they  wanted. 

Section  237.  Once  more  we  find  Louis  Capet  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. Because  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  before 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  made  a victim  as  the  representative 
of  the  society  which  now  had  been  overthrown.  The  parallel  with 
Charles  I is  rather  obvious.  There  were  few  left  in  France  who  dared 
to  be  loyal  to  anything  connected  with  the  king.  Louis  XVI’s  Swiss 
guards,  however,  kept  their  word.  They  had  been  hired  to  defend 
the  royal  family,  and  they  would  die  rather  than  fail  in  their  obligation. 
Surely  they  deserve  credit  for  loyalty  to  their  country,  even  though  we 
might  wish  their  death  had  occurred  in  a more  worthy  cause. 

Section  238.  If  someone  in  the  class  can  play  the  M arseillaise  on 
the  piano  or  some  other  instrument,  it  would  be  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Possibly  there  will  be  students  of 
French  who  would  undertake  to  read  it  in  French  and  also  translate  it. 

The  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution  between 
1789  and  1793  is  an  interesting  instance  of  what  happens  when  reforms 
go  too  far.  In  the  United  States,  of  course,  the  prejudice  against 
England  was  strong  enough  to  keep  some  people  loyal  to  France  regard- 
less of  what  might  happen  there,  but  in  Great  Britain  sentiment  turned 
very  strongly  against  the  Revolution,  for  fear  that  the  revolutionists 
would  undertake  to  stir  up  hostility  to  the  English  government  and 
that  revolutionary  success  would  lead  to  continual  disorder  throughout 
Europe. 

Section  239.  Probably  no  phase  of  the  whole  Revolution  has  been 
/ more  publicized  than  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Be  sure,  however,  that  the 
pupils  realize  that  it  was  not  the  Revolution  but  simply  the  lowest 
stage  of  it.  A milder  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  would  very  likely  have  permitted  it  to  stay  in  power  for 
some  time. 

Many  pupils  will  be  likely  to  have  read  stories  or  seen  movies  dealing 
with  this  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  “ Terror.”  One  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  is  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables  and 
Ninety-Three  are  other  examples  of  stories  that  have  immortalized  the 
time.  A Tale  of  Two  Cities,  which  is  a requirement  in  many  English 
courses,  may  have  given  some  of  the  pupils  an  acquaintance  already 
with  some  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Section  240.  When  rulers  are  guilty  of  evil  practices,  we  are  inclined 
to  overlook  the  good  they  may  do,  either  purposely  or  incidentally. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  with  the  achievements  of  the  Na 
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tional  Convention  in  France.  Some  of  the  changes  were  permanent, 
including  the  metric  system,  which  we  fail  to  adopt  simply  because 
we  think  it  would  be  too  much  bother,  for  anyone  can  recognize  its 
superiority  in  practical  use  when  once  a people  have  become  acquainted 
with  it.  The  revolutionary  leaders  were  far  ahead  of  their  time  in 
undertaking  to  set  up  a public  school  system  and  in  extending  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  men.  Such  conditions  hardly  existed  anywhere,  certainly 
not  throughout  the  United  States,  in  1795. 

Section  241.  There  are  numerous  parallels  between  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Alexander  the  Great.  Both  were  young  when  they 
started  on  their  public  career.  Bonaparte  was  twenty-six,  and  Alexan- 
der twenty.  Each  was  probably  the  greatest  general  of  his  time. 
Each  had  an  intention  of  benefiting  the  world  in  some  way  — perhaps 
because  of  the  idea  that  anything  he  might  do  would  benefit  the  world. 
We  hear  less  of  Alexander’s  lack  of  scruples  in  achieving  his  objectives, 
but  the  stories  of  occasional  cruel  and  violent  deeds  on  his  part  suggest 
that  he  could  not  have  had  any  great  amount  of  moral  restraint  when 
his  own  whims  were  blocked.  Each  one’s  supreme  confidence  in 
himself  probably  had  something  to  do  with  his  success,  for  a person 
who  lacks  such  confidence  is  rarely  estimated  by  people  at  large  as 
being  much  more  important  than  he  considers  himself  to  be.  It  ie 
when  self-confidence  becomes  conceit  and  shows  itself  in  recklessness 
that  it  ceases  to  have  merit,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  anybody  else. 
By  all  means  have  a report  on  Bonaparte’s  early  life. 

Section  242.  The  Rosetta  Stone  was  mentioned  back  when  Egypt 
was  being  studied.  The  recall  here  ought  to  be  easy.  Pupils  may  find 
it  hard  to  understand  why  Bonaparte  should  think  he  was  menacing 
England  by  going  to  Egypt.  To  gain  a foothold  there,  however,  would 
give  him  a base  of  operations  from  which  he  could  threaten  India.  The 
text  refrains  from  mentioning  Bonaparte’s  campaign  in  Syria  because 
it  lacks  sufficient  historical  significance,  just  as  it  does  not  mention 
numerous  other  military  affairs  in  which  Napoleon  or  his  generals  had 
a part. 

A collection  of  striking  sentences  uttered  by  Napoleon  at  one  time  or 
another  would  be  extremely  interesting.  Let  somebody  look  through 
a life  of  Napoleon  to  find  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing,  such  as 
“Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you,”  “Beyond  the  Alps  lies 
Italy,”  and  others.  A dramatization  of  some  notable  scene  in  Napo- 
leon’s career  may  be  interesting. 

Section  243.  The  dictionary  will  show  the  connection  between  the 
old  Roman  term  plebs  and  the  modern  term  plebiscite.  We  do  not 
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have,  however,  any  English  phrase  corresponding  to  coup  d'etat,  partly 
because  such  things  have  not  been  especially  characteristic  of  English 
politics.  Besides,  the  use  of  a term  from  another  language  carries  its 
own  distinction,  and  now  that  the  term  has  almost  come  into  the 
English  language  while  still  French  in  form,  it  is  unnecessary  to  invent 
an  English  phrase  to  express  the  same  thought. 

One  sometimes  thinks  pretty  seriously  as  to  what  democracy  really 
amounts  to  when  he  reads  about  the  enormous  majorities  cast  in  favor 
of  Napoleon’s  various  accessions  of  power.  We  are  not  over  that  kind 
of  thing  yet.  For  evidence  we  see  Germany  supporting  Hitler  and 
Italy  falling  for  Mussolini.  Napoleon,  when  he  became  Emperor,  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  just  old  enough  to  be  elected  President  if  he  were 
living  in  the  United  States ; but  no  person  has  ever  been  elected  Presi- 
dent at  that  age.  The  majority  of  them  are  in  the  50’s  when  they 
attain  that  office. 

Section  244.  Again  a caution  for  fairness  and  balance  is  perhaps  in 
order.  Napoleon  was  a tyrant,  a self-seeking  general  who  did  not  care 
how  many  people  met  their  death  on  his  account  either  in  his  own 
armies  or  those  of  his  foes,  but  he  did  some  excellent  things.  To 
pacify  France,  to  base  its  government  on  sound  legal  principles,  as  in 
his  code,  to  settle  the  difficulty  with  the  head  of  the  church  to  which 
most  Frenchmen  belonged  — all  these  and  other  things  for  which 
Napoleon  was  responsible  were  good.  France  seemed  much  better  off 
under  his  rule,  and  had  he  been  content  to  be  Emperor  of  France  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  alone,  he  might  have  spent  his  entire  life  after 
1804  in  giving  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  country;  but  his  ambition 
reached  around  the  world.  Because  it  did,  Louisiana  became  French 
again  for  a while,  and  its  legal  code  today  goes  back  to  Napoleon’s  code 
and  not  to  a system  of  laws  based  on  that  of  England.  (Special  report 
on  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  as  related  by  Henry  Adams.) 

Section  245.  Carrying  out  a statement  in  the  last  paragraph,  this 
section  takes  up  some  of  the  causes  of  Napoleon’s  interference  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  For  a time,  he  defeated  or  made  alliances  with  all  his 
foes  except  Great  Britain.  His  ambition,  however,  shows  itself  in  the 
otherwise  unimportant  fact  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  title  of  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  There  couldn’t  be  two  emperors  in  Europe  while 
he  was  around.  It  seems  as  if  the  time  is  past  when  any  one  man 
would  dare,  even  by  himself,  to  hope  for  such  power  in  Europe  and 
Asia  as  Napoleon  dreamed  of.  National  patriotism  would  not  stand 
for  it  today,  just  as  it  was  fundamentally  that  spirit  that  broke  his 
power  back  in  1807-1813. 
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Section  246.  Napoleon’s  Continental  System  illustrates  the  way 
plans  for  selfish  advantage  may  react  against  the  one  who  proposes 
them.  Napoleon  wanted  to  ruin  Great  Britain,  and  he  ruined  himself. 
France  could  not  build  factories  and  make  the  goods  she  needed  to 
import  from  England,  because  the  entire  strength  of  the  country  was 
already  at  work  carrying  on  Napoleon’s  wars  and  doing  other  things 
that  could  not  be  avoided  if  his  plans  were  to  be  put  into  operation. 
Just  one  gain  did  he  make  through  his  Continental  System*  and  that 
was  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Even  that 
would  not  have  happened  if  there  had  not  been  very  bad  management 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  or  perhaps,  if 
there  had  been  an  Atlantic  cable  in  1812.  The  Orders  in  Council, 
provoked  by  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  blockade  Great  Britain  though 
without  ships  to  do  it,  were  revoked  before  the  United  States  declared 
war ; but  the  United  States  fought  its  war  by  itself,  and  there  was  no 
alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  no  direct  help  of  any  kind  to  him  as  a 
result  of  it. 

Germany  in  the  World  War  tried  to  wreck  British  commerce  and 
manufactures,  just  as  Napoleon  did,  but  Germany  had  submarines 
which  she  thought  would  do  the  work,  and  Napoleon  had  simply  a 
proclamation  which  he  ought  to  have  known  would  not  do  the  work. 
There  are  probably  numerous  countries  whose  products  and  trade 
other  nations  could  get  along  without,  but  the  country  has  not  yet 
come  into  existence  which  could  maintain  living  conditions  on  a high 
scale  and  at  the  same  time  get  along  without  the  things  which  other 
nations  could  sell  to  them. 

Section  247.  In  this  section  and  the  next  one  we  see  the  result  of 
the  development  of  national  patriotism,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. Nations  did  not  like  to  have  improvements  forced  on  them, 
and  sometimes  we  may  have  to  admit  did  not  care  for  the  improvement 
anyhow.  That  might  perhaps  be  said  of  Spain,  which  refused  to  be 
content  with  Napoleon’s  brother  as  king.  Spaniards  wanted  to  be 
governed  by  Spaniards,  whether  they  did  a good  job  or  not.  Whether 
that  attitude  is  a credit  to  them,  when  Napoleon  would  have  done 
something  for  their  improvement,  is  a matter  on  which  people  may 
or  may  not  all  think  alike. 

Section  248.  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia  is  probably  the  most 
dramatic  and  tragic  single  episode  in  modern  military  history.  An 
army  of  half  a million  that  goes  out  on  a campaign  and  comes  back 
20,000  — could  any  country  or  any  general  overcome  such  a disaster? 
Russia,  centuries  before,  could  not  or  did  not  keep  out  the  Mongols 
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coming  in  from  the  East,  but  its  geography,  more  than  anything  else,  did 
wreck  Napoleon,  and  it  saved  the  Bolshevik  government  when  in  1920 
its  enemies  from  the  outside  tried  to  replace  the  Bolshevists  by  some 
other  rulers.  If  some  member  of  the  class  is  sufficiently  expert  to  play 
selections  from  Tschaikowsky’s  Overture,  or  if  some  notable  portion  of 
it  can  be  played  on  the  victrola  or  piano,  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  link  up  music  with  history  in  a way  that  will  add  interest  to 
both. 

Section  2£9.  Frenchmen  evidently  were  hypnotized  by  Napoleon. 
Here  we  find  him  put  away  on  the  island  of  Elba,  coming  back  without 
warning,  and  finding  Frenchmen  again  ready  to  take  him  to  their 
hearts.  There  must  have  been  something  masterful  about  the  man. 
Europe  simply  would  not  stand  for  him,  however.  Waterloo  was 
the  end  — not  for  Napoleon  personally  but  for  any  chance  that  he 
might  try  to  rule  either  Europe  or  his  own  country.  One  cannot 
blame  the  British  very  much  for  putting  him  away  where  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  he  could  make  any  trouble.  He  had  caused  them  worry 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  menaced  the  people  of  Europe  almost 
that  long.  The  continent  wanted  peace.  It  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
it  only  by  putting  the  disturber  in  a safe  place.  Great  Britain  did  not 
make  a martyr  of  him,  even  though  it  may  be  true  that  he  was  sub- 
jected to  some  little  unnecessary  personal  annoyances. 

Section  250.  Some  textbooks  end  their  account  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon  with  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena,  but  do  they  end 
the  story?  Not  at  all.  Much  had  to  be  done  before  Europe  could 
feel  that  it  could  hope  for  any  kind  of  peace,  just  or  unjust.  And  so 
this  unit  isn’t  completed  until  we  have  seen  how  the  map  of  Europe 
was  made  over  after  Napoleon’s  day  of  glory  had  passed,  and  have 
summarized  the  many  notable  effects  on  the  history  of  Europe  and 
the  world  that  can  be  traced  very  directly  to  the  Revolution  and 
to  Napoleon. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  among  historians  to  ridicule  the  settlements 
reached  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Very  true,  the  motives  that 
animated  them  — restoration  of  the  old  ruling  families,  compensation 
to  countries  which  were  forced  to  give  up  territory  either  to  satisfy 
restored  rulers  or  rulers  who  had  lost  out  at  some  point  — were  backed 
by  pure  selfishness.  Not  once  did  the  diplomats  at  Vienna  think  about 
what  the  people  of  any  district  wanted.  But  after  all,  there  was  no 
war  involving  the  entire  continent  of  Europe  for  a hundred  years  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Its  settlements  could  not  have  been  all  bad  if 
peace  could  be  kept  afterward  for  the  greater  part  of  a century. 
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Pupils  will  be  confused  if  they  are  asked  to' remember  the  numerous 
changes  made  by  the  settlements  reached  at  Vienna.  Point  them  out 
on  the  map,  however,  and  hope  that  the  general  drift  of  the  settle- 
ments will  be  understood  and  some  of  the  chief  details  recalled. 

One  of  the  parallels  of  interest  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
the  settlement  after  the  World  War  is  that  France,  the  defeated  power, 
had  something  to  say  about  what  was  done  at  Vienna.  Germany,  the 
chief  defeated  power,  had  nothing  to  say  about  what  was  done  at  Paris 
in  1919.  But  France  was  now  represented  by  someone  who  symbolized 
things  as  they  were  before  Napoleon’s  time.  The  great  disturber  was 
out  of  the  way.  And  then  Talleyrand  was  very  skillful  as  a diplomat. 
We  could  not  say  that  about  German  diplomacy  during  most  of  the 
last  half-century. 

Section  251.  Four  revolutions  in  two  centuries  offer  some  interest- 
ing comparisons  and  contrasts.  The  Puritan  Revolution  in  England 
failed  to  transform  the  country  in  which  it  occurred,  though  it  did  bring 
about  the  execution  of  a king.  The  “Glorious”  Revolution  of  1688 
led  to  the  making  of  a famous  liberty  document,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Those  two  concerned  England  more  than  they  did  anyone  else,  and 
only  the  United  States  — which  was  not  then  the  United  States  — was 
directly  affected  by  the  changes  in  the  government  of  England.  The 
American  Revolution  was  a very  little  thing  from  a military  standpoint. 
It  was  fought  on  a far-reaching  principle.  It  opened  the  way  for  the 
setting  up  of  a new  significant  type  of  government.  Yet  its  prime  effect 
was  on  the  people  of  the  English  colonies  who  became  independent 
states.  No  direct  effect  upon  others  can  readily  be  discerned. 

The  French  Revolution  is  different.  The  English  revolutions  had 
simply  changed  the  people  at  the  head  of  the  government  and  set  up 
certain  policies  which  would  develop  in  the  future  along  different  lines. 
Here  was  a revolution  which  completely  overturned  French  society, 
with  results  that  reacted  not  only  upon  France  but  upon  every  other 
country  that  received  Frenchmen,  either  as  exiles  or  as  tourists.  Many 
other  nations  than  France  felt  the  impact  of  this  vast  change.  Some 
of  the  results  which  the  text  lists  were,  of  course,  not  either  foreseen 
or  desired  by  some  of  the  participants.  Some  developed  purely  inci- 
dentally. Others,  like  the  fierce  national  patriotism  of  many  countries, 
were  an  outgrowth  of  a great  struggle  and  a great  emotion. 

Was  the  crushing  of  Napoleon  worth  what  it  cost?  Europe  thought 
so,  just  as  it  thought  in  1914  that  war  was  preferable  to  peace  if  only 
by  war  could  certain  people  be  stopped.  To  a question  like  this,  we 
shall  never  know  the  correct  answer.  Any  war  is  bad  enough,  A 
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world  war  is  a calamity,  but  would  it  have  been  still  worse  to  have 
allowed  the  things  to  take  place  which  the  war  prevented?  We  are 
not  going  to  give  you  the  answer  here.  Maybe  we  don’t  know  it. 

Napoleon’s  campaigns  are,  in  spite  of  the  high  place  they  hold  in 
military  history,  not  sufficiently  important  for  tenth-graders  to  warrant 
wasting  much  time  on  them.  So  let  the  plans  of  Napoleon’s  famous 
battles  be  left  for  one  who  thinks  he  is  interested  in  that  kind 
of  thing. 

A teacher’s  worst  trouble  in  handling  this  unit  may  be  to  get  through 
with  it  in  the  time  suggested.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  should  be 
made,  for  there  is  much  material  of  even  greater  value  than  Austerlitz 
or  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  units  that  are  yet  to  be  taken  up.  If  a 
teacher  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  extra  time  to  spend  on  this  unit, 
numerous  exercises  can  be  profitably  undertaken.  Conversation  soon 
after  the  Revolution  broke  out  or  while  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  on, 
discussions  among  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  — these  are 
some  of  the  outstanding  possibilities  ’for  dramatization.  Napoleon 
and  Hitler  have  something  in  common.  Some  pupils  would  be  inter- 
ested in  working  out  an  assignment  on  such  a subject.  Perhaps  they 
can  be  encouraged  to  read  in  the  supplementary  books  suggested  for 
this  Unit,  even  if  the  time  of  the  class  for  dealing  with  the  period  is 
limited. 

In  making  maps  of  Europe  to  illustrate  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon’s  career,  the  one  facing  page  390,  modified  by  allowing 
for  the  seizure  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  Poland  (page  400)  will  give  the  needed  information 
for  1789,  and  the  maps  following  pages  467  and  472  will  tell  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XII  (Pages  155-167) 

A.  The  map  facing  page  467  or  any  other  good  map  of  Europe  may 
be  used. 

B.  1.  a.  Burdened  by  restrictions  inherited  from  feudal  times  and 
taxes ; had  few  political  rights ; lived  under  a government  that  was 
corrupt  and  inefficient. 

b.  First  two  estates  owned  most  of  the  land  and  had  most  of  the 
special  privileges ; peasants  heavily  burdened  with  feudal  taxes  and 
had  few  privileges. 

c.  King  lived  in  luxury,  with  flocks  of  worthless,  attendants  ; graft 
and  inefficiency  common. 
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d.  Many  had  never  known  anything  better  and  did  not  suppose 
anything  better  was  possible ; had  few  leaders  among  them ; govern- 
ment made  it  uncomfortable  for  those  who  said  or  wrote  anything 
against  it. 

2.  a.  The  Encyclopedists  suggested  that  things  might  be  improved  ; 
Voltaire  criticized  the  Church  and  other  institutions  in  France ; Rous- 
seau taught  that  there  were  better  ways  for  men  to  live. 

b.  Encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that  they  also  could  have  a gov- 
ernment founded  on  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

3.  a.  Really  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  lacked  backbone  to 
go  ahead  in  face  of  opposition;  could  not  understand  the  feelings  of 
his  subjects. 

b.  Loved  finery  and  display ; extravagant ; like  Louis  could  not 
understand  the  feelings  of  her  subjects. 

Called  her  the  “Austrian  woman”  ; blamed  her  for  a considerable 
part  of  France’s  debt,  calling  her  “Madame  Deficit.” 

c.  (1)  Turgot  wanted  expenses  of  royal  court  cut  down,  taxes 
reduced,  and  other  reforms  made ; nobles  and  the  Queen  induced  the 
King  to  dismiss  him. 

(2)  Necker  proposed  thorough  reform  in  taxation,  but  nobles  op- 
posed him ; before  retiring,  he  published  a report  showing  the  sources 
and  uses  of  government  revenue. 

(3)  Calonne  borrowed  much  money  to  spend  on  public  works,  and 
practically  bankrupted  the  country ; followed  his  successors. 

C.  1.  a.  To  deal  with  the  crisis  existing  in  France ; since  it  had 
not  met  for  175  years,  no  one  knew  how  its  members  should  be  chosen ; 
a scheme  of  representation  was  finally  worked  out. 

b.  To  get  money.  Privileged  classes  refused  to  provide  it ; Third 
Estate  determined  not  to  furnish  all  of  it  and  demanded  their  share  of 
recognition  in  the  government. 

c.  Third  Estate  declared  itself  qualified  to  act  for  all  France ; 
after  king  attempted  to  dissolve  their  meeting,  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate  took  an  oath  that  they  would  not  disband  until  they 
had  drawn  up  a constitution  for  France ; king  finally  ordered  nobles 
and  clergy  to  join  the  Third  Estate,  and  the  combined  body  was  called 
the  National  Assembly. 

2.  a . On  July  14,  1789  a wild  mob  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the 
Bastille  (royal  prison),  killing  its  defenders;  the  prison  contained 
only  seven  prisoners  at  the  time,  most  of  whom  deserved  to  be  there  ; 
French  celebrate  Bastille  Day  as  we  do  July  4,  for  it  signifies  the 
beginning  of  freedom  for  the  French  people. 
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b.  Mobs  attacked  castles  and  tried  to  destroy  records  of  feudal 
obligations;  new  governments  set  up  in  many  places;  ‘‘National 
Guard”  formed  to  keep  order  and  protect  the  revolutionists. 

c.  A mob  of  women'  went  to  Versailles  and  demanded  that  the  king 
and  his  family  come  back  to  Paris,  which  they  were  forced  to  do ; 
people  feared  that  with  the  royal  family  in  Versailles,  the  king  could 
be  influenced  by  those  opposed  to  the  Revolution. 

3.  a.  Adopted  the  Tricolor  — flag  with  three  stripes  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  — in  place  of  the  white  Bourbon  banner. 

b.  At  a meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  feudal  privileges  were 
taken  from  nobles,  at  their  own  suggestion  ; serfdom  was  ended  ; op- 
pressive taxes  abolished ; all  citizens  given  the  same  rights  before  the 
law ; special  rights  to  office  repealed. 

c.  Drawn  up  by  National  Assembly ; set  forth  certain  rights  which 
all  men  were  supposed  to  possess.  (See  page  449  for  quotations 
from  it.) 

d.  King  still  ruled  but  deprived  of  much  of  his  former  power ; law- 
making branch  (Legislative  Assembly)  consisted  of  one  house;  only 
owners  of  considerable  property  could  hold  office. 

e.  Country  divided  into  83  departments,  which  in  turn  were  made 
up  of  communes ; over  40,000  communes  in  France. 

/.  Clergymen  to  be  elected  by  people  and  paid  by  government ; all 
clergymen  commanded  to  take  an  oath  to  support  new  constitution ; 
many  refused  and  became  enemies  of  the  Revolution. 

g.  Government  took  over  the  Church  land  first  and  distributed  it 
among  a large  number  of  people ; later  the  same  was  done  with  feudal 
estates. 

h.  Paper  money  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  Church  lands 
that  had  been  seized ; became  worthless  because  it  had  no  sound 
backing. 

D.  1.  a . Some  were  satisfied  with  the  new  constitution  and  did 
not  want  Revolution  to  go  any  further ; some  wanted  to  set  up  a 
republic,  but  not  by  violent  means  ; some  wanted  far-reaching  changes, 
regardless  of  means  used  to  bring  them  about. 

b.  Emigres  (nobles  who  left  France)  tried  to  get  rulers  of  other 
monarchies  to  help  Louis;  Louis  tried  to  join  the  emigres,  but  was 
recognized  at  a town  near  the  border,  captured,  and  brought  back. 
This  act  caused  many  to  lose  confidence  in  the  king. 

c.  Radical  clubs,  known  as  Jacobin  clubs,  were  organized  all  over 
France  ; mobs  kept  people  stirred  up ; radical  newspapers  constantly 
attacked  the  government.  Most  active  leaders  were  Marat,  Danton, 
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and  Robespierre.  Marat  was  a physician  who  was  sincerely  touched 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Danton  was  a lawyer  who  could  talk 
effectively  to  crowds.  Robespierre  was  a small-town  lawyer. 

2.  a.  When  rulers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  prepared  to  invade 
France,  the  Assembly  declared  war ; Duke  of  Brunswick  led  a force 
into  France  and  threatened  vengeance  if  the  French  king  or  his  family 
were  harmed.  Such  acts  only  aroused  the  French  all  the  more. 

b.  A convention  called  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  voted  to  set  up 
a republic ; king  now  became  simply  “Citizen  Louis  Capet.” 

c.  Convention  voted  to  execute  him ; met  his  death  at  the  guillotine 
early  in  1793. 

Some  undoubtedly  did  not  feel  that  Louis  should  have  been  exe- 
cuted, but  feared  what  might  happen  to  them  if  they  tried  to  do  any- 
thing about  it ; the  king  probably  became  a martyr  in  the  eyes  of  some. 

3.  a.  When  radicals  proceeded  to  go  to  any  limits  and  use  any 
methods  to  get  what  they  wanted,  some  began  to  wonder  whether 
revolution  might  not  mean  the  overthrow  of  all  law  and  government. 

b.  President  Washington  issued  a proclamation  of  neutrality;  did 
not  believe  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Louis  XVI’s  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  in  1778  applied  to  conditions  existing  in 
1793. 

c.  By  declaring  themselves  enemies  of  monarchies  everywhere,  the 
French  radicals  turned  England  strongly  against  them ; hostile  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  lasted  for  over  20  years. 

d.  (If  members  of  the  class  are  studying  French,  ask  one  of  them 
to  read  the  words  in  French  and  then  translate  them.  Teacher  may, 
if  necessary,  do  this.) 

e.  Revolutionary  armies  succeeded  in  keeping  their  foes  out  of 
France ; conquered  Holland,  the  region  west  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  a.  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ruled  without  reference  to  con- 
stitution or  law ; anyone  suspected  of  saying  or  doing  anything  against 
the  Revolution  might  be  put  to  death  without  a trial ; no  one’s  life 
safe ; insurrections  sternly  suppressed. 

b.  To  get  rid  of  the  270,000  nobles  and  priests  who  still  remained 
in  France  and  whom  the  radicals  believed  were  a menace  to  France. 

c.  Danton  and  Robespierre,  two  of  its  leaders,  had  a falling  out,  and 
Danton  went  to  the  guillotine ; a little  later  Robespierre  followed 
Danton;  National  Convention  then  took  back  its  former  powers. 

6.  a.  Starting  the  count  of  the  years  all  over  again ; renaming  the 
months  of  the  year ; introducing  a ten-day  week ; attempting  to  set 
aside  Christian  religion 
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b.  Provision  made  for  handling  the  public  debt ; property  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  abolished ; all  men  made  equal  in  political  rights ; 
women  received  the  right  to  own  property  on  the  same  basis  as  men ; 
metric  system  adopted ; effort  made  to  establish  a good  public  school 
system. 

c.  Set  up  a government  with  a legislature  of  two  houses  and  a board 
of  five  directors  as  the  executive  authority;  “Directory ” did  nothing 
to  introduce  new  theories  of  government  and  society,  and  its  leaders 
were  not  particularly  capable  or  honest. 

E.  1.  Born  in  Corsica  in  1769 ; educated  in  a military  school  in 
France  ; could  do  kind  deeds  ; had  sympathy  for  his  soldiers  ; would 
do  anything  to  advance  his  own  purposes,  even  to  breaking  a promise 
or  ignoring  the  rights  of  others ; conceited  ; was  a “terrible  worker”  ; 
good  at  picking  out  capable  men  to  serve  him. 

2.  Entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  meeting  place  of  the  National 
Convention  when  a mob  threatened  to  attack  it ; by  skillful  use  of  his 
troops  and  guns  he  beat  off  the  mob  and  saved  the  government. 

3.  a.  Defeated  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  several  Austrian  armies  ; 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  made  in  1797 ; set  up  republics  in  northern 
Italy. 

b.  Won  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  1798,  but  things  did  not  go 
well  after  that;  French  fleet  defeated  in  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

c.  Learning  that  the  Directory  was  becoming  very  unpopular,  he 
deserted  his  army  and  returned  to  France. 

4.  a.  Associated  himself  with  two  of  the  Directors  and  overthrew 
the  rest ; established  a new  plan  of  government  called  the  Consulate, 
and  made  himself  “First  Consul.” 

b.  Defeated  Austrians  at  Marengo  in  Italy  in  1800  and  after  another 
defeat  by  General  Moreau,  Austrians  had  to  make  peace. 

c.  By  a plebiscite  in  1802  became  “Consul  for  Life”;  in  1804  a 
popular  vote  approved  his  taking  the  title  of  Emperor ; crowned  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  by  himself,  for  he  refused  to  give  anyone 
else  the  satisfaction  of  bestowing  the  crown. 

5.  a.  Centralized  the  government;  demanded  that  taxes  be  col- 
lected honestly  but  thoroughly;  made  public  officials  do  their  duty 
faithfully. 

b.  Abolished  some  of  the  laws  against  Emigres ; restored  the  old 
calendar,  re-establishing  Sunday  and  the  seven-day  week. 

c.  By  the  Concordat  (1801)  Napoleon  was  to  nominate  high  officials 
of  the  church,  and  the  Pope  would  then  appoint  them ; government 
was  to  support  Catholic  churches  and  pay  the  salaries  of  priests. 
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d.  Simplification  and  rearrangement  of  all  earlier  laws ; had  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  legal  system  of  France  and  other  western 
European  countries. 

e.  Favored  a thorough  system  of  education  from  primary  schools 
through  to  the  University  of  France;  gave  a definite  organization  to 
the  public  schools. 

/.  Re-established  confidence  in  the  government ; business  conditions 
improved ; canals,  waterways,  and  highways  constructed ; roads, 
bridges,  and  docks  improved ; Bank  of  France  established ; tried  to 
beautify  Paris. 

g.  Did  not  turn  out  so  well;  forced  Spain  to  hand  over  to  him 
Louisiana  (1800) ; sent  an  army  to  conquer  San  Domingo,  but  the 
natives  resisted  and  Napoleon  gave  up  the  idea ; sold  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  in  1803  for  815,000,000. 

F.  1.  a.  Were  jealous  of  him  or  feared  him,  particularly  England 
and  Austria. 

b.  Annexed  part  of  I.taly ; made  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland  and 
brother  Joseph  king,  first  in  Naples  and  then  in  Spain ; Jerome  Bona- 
parte made  “King  of  Westphalia”  ; Caroline  became  Queen  in  Naples. 
Wherever  Napoleon’s  power  was  extended,  serfdom  and  feudalism 
were  abolished  or  a more  efficient  government  established ; subject 
peoples  had  to  supply  soldiers  and  contribute  much  money. 

c.  (1)  (1805);  entire  French  and  Spanish  fleets  almost  wiped  out 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson;  Napoleon  now  unable  to 
invade  England. 

(2)  (1805);  Napoleon  defeated  Austrian  troops;  Austerlitz  is 
sometimes  called  the  most  brilliant  of  Napoleon’s  victories. 

(3)  (1806) ; Napoleon  defeated  Prussian  troops  and  captured 
Berlin;  gave  Napoleon  control  over  Prussia. 

(4)  (1807) ; defeated  Russians  and  dazzled  Czar  Alexander  I with 
the  idea  of  dividing  Europe  into  two  great  empires  with  each  man  at 
the  head  of  one  of  them. 

d.  Brought  together  in  what  he  called  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  many  German  principalities  and  duchies,  or  else  annexed  them  to 
other  German  states. 

2.  a.  To  starve  out  England  by  preventing  other  nations  from 
trading  with  her. 

b.  Forbade  all  trade  between  England  and  that  part  of  Europe 
which  was  under  his  control ; declared  the  British  Isles  to  be  blockaded, 
although  he  had  no  ships  to  make  such  a blockade  effective. 

c.  Issued  an  “order  in  council”  which  forbade  any  vessel  of  a 
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neutral  country  to  trade  at  a French  port  without  first  calling  at  a 
British  port ; declared  a blockade  of  the  whole  northwestern  coast  of 
Europe  dominated  by  Napoleon. 

d.  Napoleon  himself  had  to  smuggle  in  English  goods ; people 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  some  of  the  necessities  of  life ; business  men 
were  distressed ; ships  feared  to  leave  continental  harbors ; living 
conditions  became  worse  in  many  countries ; one  by  one  the  countries 
under  Napoleon’s  rule  began  to  rebel. 

3.  a.  Chief  neutral  nation  able  to  engage  in  commerce ; interfered 
with  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France. 

b.  England  had  more  chance  to  interfere  with  its  commerce  than 
France  had;  English  “impressed”  American  seamen  to  serve  on 
British  ships. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  America  gained  anything. 

The  map  facing  page  467  can  be  profitably  used  in  working  out  the 
suggested  map  exercise. 

4.  a.  Portugal  refused  to  obey  the  Continental  System ; English 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  assist  her. 

b.  Spain  revolted  against  Joseph  Bonaparte;  Napoleon  restored 
Joseph  but  rebellion  broke  out  again  ; English  troops  under  Wellington 
aided  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  in  the  end  French  were  driven  out  of 
Spain. 

c.  Improvements  in  government  took  place  under  Baron  von  Stein ; 
army  increased  and  strengthened,  contrary  to  Napoleon’s  wishes. 

d.  Napoleon  defeated  Austrians  at  Wagram  (1809) ; Austria  had  to 
give  up  considerable  territory,  and  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  became  Napoleon’s  wife. 

e.  Was  tired  of  the  Continental  System  and  finally  permitted  Eng- 
lish ships  to  come  to  Russia. 

/.  Russians  did  little  fighting  but  laid  waste  the  country  and  car- 
ried off  food  supplies ; Napoleon  captured  Moscow  but  it  was  burned 
§oon  after ; Napoleon  had  to  retreat  in  the  cold  and  snow ; got  back 
with  about  20,000  troops  out  of  500,000. 

g.  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Naples  re- 
volted ; Wellington  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France ; Napoleon 
finally  defeated  near  Leipzig  (1813)  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nations. 

5.  a.  Refused  his  enemies’  offer  to  let  him  keep  his  throne  on  certain 
conditions;  finally  forced  to  accept  Elba  as  a principality  which  he 
might  rule  over. 

b.  Escaped  from  Elba  and  returned  to  France ; troops  sent  to  arrest 
him,  deserted  Louis  XVIII  and  joined  Napoleon;  rulers  of  other 
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European  nations  sent  armies  against  Napoleon  who  held  out  for  100 
days;  at  Waterloo,  however,  the  British  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton joined  by  Prussians  under  Blucher,  finally  defeated  Napoleon 
(June  18,  1815). 

c.  English  put  him  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena ; Napoleon  stayed 
there  for  five  and  a half  years,  living  a lonely  and  unhappy  life  until  his 
death  in  1821. 

G.  1.  (1814,  1815) ; representatives  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
came  together  at  Vienna  to  arrange  the  map  of  Europe  and  make 
adjustments  necessitated  by  Napoleon’s  activities. 

2.  Talleyrand,  France  ; Duke  of  Wellington,  England  ; Alexander  I, 
Russia;  Stein,  Prussia ; Francis  I,  Austria ; Metternich,  Austria. 

3.  a.  Legitimacy  — restoration  to  power  of  the  monarchs  and 
royal  families  overthrown  during  revolutionary  or  Napoleonic  period. 

b.  Compensation  — making  amends  to  countries  which  had  lost 
during  the  wars  or  sacrificed  territory  in  making  peace  settlements. 

c.  Balance  of  power  — no  nation  should  be  left  in  a position  to  en- 
danger the  peace  and  safety  of  Europe. 

4.  Russia  given  Finland  and  Bessarabia;  Norway  united  with 
Sweden ; territory  of  Italy  and  Poland  given  to  Austria ; King  of 
Sardinia  received  Piedmont  and  Savoy  and  Nice ; southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  put  under  one  member  of  the  Bourbon  family ; Prussia  received 
territory  in  lower  Rhine  valley ; Belgium  and  Holland  united  under 
the  King  of  Holland ; Czar  of  Russia  made  King  of  Poland  and  given 
much  Polish  territory. 

5.  Great  Britain  received  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the 
Mediterranean;  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea;  Dutch  colonies  of 
Ceylon,  Cape  Colony  in  South  Africa,  and  part  of  Guiana  in  South 
America. 

6.  Use  the  map  following  page  472. 

7.  (1)  Absolute  monarchy  ended  in  France;  feudalism  abolished 
in  France  and  in  part  elsewhere. 

(2)  French  government  made  more  efficient;  Code  Napoleon  a 
valuable  contribution. 

(3)  Important  steps  unconsciously  taken  in  Germany  toward  a 
German  union. 

(4)  Aroused  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  a strong  spirit 
of  liberty. 

(5)  Strong  spirit  of  national  patriotism  developed  in  several  coun- 
tries. 

(6)  Great  Britain  became  the  strongest  European  power. 
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(7)  Countries  of  Latin  America  started  on  the  road  to  independ- 
ence. 

(8)  Developed  in  some  people  a fear  of  republics. 

(9)  Absolute  monarchies  prevailed  outside  of  France. 

(10)  Nations  were  encouraged  to  build  big  armies. 

(11)  Wars  cost  much  in  money  and  life. 

UNIT  XIII.  NEW  NATIONS  AND  A NEW 
NATIONALISM  (Pages  479-549) 

There  is  no  use  in  pretending  that  pupils  in  general  will  particularly 
enjoy  this  unit,  for  many  of  them  won’t.  Tenth-graders  are  not, 
as  a rule,  especially  interested  in  developments  along  lines  of  govern- 
ment and  politics.  But  if  a unit  is  to  be  a unit,  it  should  have  a very 
definite  central  theme  or  core,  and  it  seems  advisable  to  treat  the  politi- 
cal development  of  Europe  during  the  century  from  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  to  the  opening  of  the  World  War  as  a fairly  clear-cut 
unit  of  history-.  Refer  to  the  chart  at  the  top  of  page  9 to  see  how  this 
unit  fits  in  with  the  others.  A map  of  Europe  showing  changes 
between  1815  and  1914  and  1939  should  be  helpful. 

There  is  always  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
treat  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  related  social  changes  before  or 
after  the  political  history  of  nineteenth-century  Europe.  They  are 
not  separate  from  one  another,  of  course,  but  to  keep  the  two  lines  of 
development  together  would  lead  to  more  confusion,  it  is  believed,  than 
to  handle  them  separately.  The  author  believes,  moreover,  that  The 
Making  of  Today’s  World  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  the  great 
industrial  and  social  changes  which  figure  so  largely  in  the  history  of 
the  last  century  and  a quarter  are  treated  fairly  close  to  the  discus- 
sion of  European  economic  expansion  and  the  first  World  War.  That 
is  why  “A  New  Industrial  and  Social  Order”  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  Unit  XIV  rather  than  of  Unit  XIII. 

If  the  general  run  of  pupils  cannot  be  easily  made  enthusiastic  over  the 
political  history  told  in  this  unit,  special  effort  may  be  necessary  to 
center  this  story  around  persons  and  to  let  that  phase  of  it  stand  out 
rather  than  to  treat  them  as  incidental  to  the  development  of  political 
principles.  For  the  sake  of  interest,  too,  the  discussion  of  this  unit 
opens  with  the  artist’s  cartoon  of  the  various  animals  and  birds  that 
have  for  so  many  years  stood  for  certain  nations.  The  British  lion, 
the  French  cock,  and  the  Russian  bear,  which  became  allies  after  hav- 
ing been  enemies  for  so  long,  form  one  group,  and  the  German  eagle, 
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the  Austrian  double  eagle,  and  the  Italian  eagle,  symbolize  the  other 
group  in  European  politics. 

Section  252.  That  pupils  may  see  some  of  the  underlying  principles 
that  may  be  discovered  through  the  study  of  this  unit,  point  out  condi- 
tions in  general  as  they  were  in  Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
call  attention  to  the  two  political  ideals  that  gained  strength  during 
the  nineteenth  century  — democracy  and  nationalism.  It  is  easy 
enough  in  our  own  day  to  observe  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  some  of 
its  unpleasant  phases  and  an  understanding  of  what  that  term  means 
should  not  be  difficult.  Democracy  also  seemed  to  make  headway, 
though  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  was  mostly  a matter  of  form. 

Section  253.  Emphasize  the  personality  of  Metternich  (special 
report)  and  the  political  policies  by  means  of  which  he  dominated  cen- 
tral Europe  for  a generation.  Bring  out  the  two  attitudes  toward 
change  or  progress  which  one  may  find  almost  any  time  and  any  place. 
No  one  in  the  United  States  ever  did  make  himself  master  of  the  nation 
for  a period  of  thirty  years  to  the  extent  which  Metternich  dominated 
Europe  in  a similar  period.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  much  influence 
upon  American  thought  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  last  people  consciously  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  other 
people  how  they  should  be  governed. 

When  those  who  want  conditions  changed  or  reformed  use  intolerable 
means  to  gain  their  ends,  some  who  oppose  change  will  use  these  ex- 
cesses as  excuses  for  greater  severity  in  repression,  and  other  perfectly 
conscientious  people  will  become  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  change 
will  carry  with  it  much  of  harm  and  the  possibility  of  chaos.  What 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  called  the  “lunatic  fringe”  is  likely  to  con- 
nect itself  with  any  reform  movement,  and  by  fanatical  or  probably 
destructive  agitation  -attract  attention  away  from  the  essential  merits 
of  proposals  for  reform. 

Section  254.  The  way  Metternich  turned  the  so-called  Holy  Alli- 
ance into  an  instrument  of  repression  is,  in  a way,  an  illustration  of  this 
fact.  Good  government  in  the  mind  of  an  absolute  ruler  meant  peace 
and  order.  Pure  tyranny  was  not  the  only  motive  back  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
in  suppressing  liberal  movements.  Some  of  them  honestly  thought 
such  movements  were  dangerous  to  society. 

The  influence  of  Greek  literature  and  thought  upon  the  life  of  Europe 
is  seen  unexpectedly  in  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers  toward 
Greece  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  When  England  and  France 
learned  of  this  attempt  to  regain  freedom  for  Greece,  the  whole  story 
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of  the  struggle  of  the  ancient  Greeks  against  the  Persians  was  revived 
in  their  thinking,  and  once  more  there  seemed  to  be  a contest  between 
western  freedom  and  eastern  despotism.  That  Greeks  were  Christians 
and  Turks  were  Mohammedans  probably  helped  to  intensify  the  will- 
ingness of  England,  France,  and  Russia  to  help  Greece,  but  they  would 
not  have  taken  up  the  Greek  cause  for  religious  reasons  alone.  (Special 
report,  How  Greece  Gained  Independence.) 

Section  255.  The  activities  of  the  Holy  Alliance  give  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  bring  out  the  interrelation  of  the  development  of  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  for  if  European  monarchs  had  not  thought  of 
helping  Spain  re-establish  her  authority  over  her  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  there  would  have  been  no  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  which  Americans  think  of  as  distinctly  American,  it  is  this 
very  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  teacher  may  be  surprised  to  find  out  how 
little  his  pupils,  as  well  as  adults  in  general,  know  about  what  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  really  was,  and  may  also  have  some  difficulty  in  making  it 
clear  that  it  was  a suggestion  from  the  British  government  which  led  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Doctrine  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  government  would  of 
its  own  accord  have  announced  a principle  so  fundamental  if  it  had  not 
been  sure  of  the  good  will  of  Great  Britain. 

The  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  bringing  up  of  other  phases  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
which  have  some  close  relation  to  conditions  in  Europe.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Louisiana,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  of  course,  the 
World  Wars  could  also  be  shown  right  here  to  have  a very  significant 
European  aspect,  either  as  a background  or  as  a cause. 

Attention  might  be  called  here  to  the  crowded  time-graph  for  the 
nineteenth  century  which  appears  at  the  top  of  page  484.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  asked  the  class  whether  the  nineteenth  century  really  was 
so  much  more  crowded  than  any  previous  ones  or  whether  we  are  so 
near  it  that  we  cannot  discriminate  between  what  is  permanently 
important  and  what  only  seems  so.  Yet  when  the  items  in  this  graph 
are  taken  one  by  one,  even  including  the  achievements  of  inventors,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  secure  agreement  within  a class  as  to  items  that 
could  have  been  reasonably  excluded. 

Section  256.  To  furnish  some  sort  of  connecting  link  which  will  hold 
together  the  story  of  European  politics  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
France  offers  the  best  opportunity.  It  was  Napoleonic  France  against 
which  all  Europe  fought  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  and  France 
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had  a place  of  prominence  all  through  it.  Germany  and  Italy  were  not 
at  first  united  nations.  Russia  was  one,  but  was  too  far  to  the  east. 
Great  Britain  was,  but  was  minding  its  own  business  considerable  of 
the  time  and  developing  in  its  own  way. 

France  under  the  restored  Bourbons  is  a good  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty absolute  monarchs  have  of  entertaining  any  new  thoughts.  The 
charter  which  Louis  XVIII  gave  France  in  1814  was,  for  the  time, 
notably  liberal,  because  no  other  kind  of  charter  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  France.  Yet  here,  as  even  in  Great  Britain,* we  must 
remember  that  what  seemed  liberal  in  1814  and  1832  would  be  rather 
far  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  line  today. 

Inquisitive  pupils  will  want  to  know  why  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI 
was  called  Louis  XVIII,  and  why  there  was  not  any  Louis  XVII. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  monarchs,  when  they  ascend 
the  throne,  adopt  whatever  one  of  the  often  numerous  names  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  parents  they  see  fit.  Louis  XVIII  took  that  number 
to  suggest  that  Louis  XVI  should  have  been  followed  on  the  throne 
by  his  son,  who  would  have  been  Louis  XVII  if  he  had  ever  got  there. 
In  speaking  of  the  coming  of  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French  throne,  some 
parallel  may  be  drawn  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne 
of  England.  It  will  be  easy,  however,  to  point  out  the  differences  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  accession  of  the  two  men. 

Section  257.  Some  pupils  will  be  interested  in  noticing  that  revo- 
lution in  several  parts  of  Europe  seemed  to  break  out  in  epidemics  at 
the  same  time.  1830  was  one  such  year ; 1848  was  another.  In  both 
of  these  revolutionary  years  the  first  disturbance  occurred  in  France. 
We  cannot  afford  time  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  features  of  the 
revolutions  in  the  various  countries  in  either  of  these  years.  The 
outcome  of  the  attempted  revolutions  will  be  enough  for  tenth-grade 
pupils. 

Outside  of  France  we  shall  be  most  interested  in  what  the  year  1830 
did  for  Belgium.  The  fine  impression  which  most  people  have  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  in  recent  years  may  make  us  surprised 
to  read  about  the  Dutch  king’s  attempts  to  force  his  own  religion  and 
language  upon  the  people  of  Belgium  and  Belgium’s  successful  struggle 
for  independence  which  resulted.  From  a king’s  point  of  view,  it  would 
certainly  make  for  unity  if  all  his  people  spoke  one  language.  But 
those  who  are  asked  to  give  up  the  language  which  they  have  used 
since  they  have  been  able  to  speak  any  language  are  not  so  easily  moved 
by  the  argument  of  unity. 

Belgium’s  independence  with  a liberal  constitution  and  its  guarantee 
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in  1839  by  the  five  then  leading  powers  of  Europe  are  incidents  of  much 
wider  significance  than  most  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  smaller 
European  countries.  Belgium  succeeded  in  gaining  its  independence 
when  revolutions  were  suppressed  elsewhere,  not  only  because  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  had  much  to  justify  it,  but  also  because  the 
greater  powers  found  it  to  their  own  interest  to  have  Belgium  inde- 
pendent rather  than  subject  to  another  monarch. 

Section  258.  The  revolution  of  1830  gave  France  a new  kind  of 
king,  who  thought  he  was  more  liberal  than  he  really  was.  One  need 
not  think  that  he  was  insincere  in  the  democratic  habits  which  he 
cultivated  so  industriously;  yet  he  was  surely  playing  politics  and 
not  doing  it  very  successfully  when  he  had  the  body  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon brought  back  from  St.  Helena.  Today  most  countries  that  still 
have  kings  like  to  have  them  dress  and  act,  except  on  special  occasions, 
like  ordinary  people.  Once,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many,  royalty 
was  thought  to  need  pomp  and  show  to  give  it  prestige. 

In  speaking  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
bring  in  a reference  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  to  show  how  the 
changes  resulting  from  it  reacted  upon  politics  and  government. 

Section  259.  Of  all  the  years  of  revolution  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 1848  put  on  the  biggest  show.  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Germany  all  felt  the  effects  of  it.  France  once  more  thought  it  was 
more  ready  for  a change  than  it  actually  proved  to  be.  Even  Metter- 
nich  was  afraid  that  the  old  social  and  political  order  was  going  to 
pieces.  A Prussian  king  with  a keener  vision  than  the  one  who  was  on 
the  throne  might  have  made  himself,  right  then,  the  head  of  a united 
Germany  instead  of  waiting  until  German  union  was  brought  about 
by  blood  and  iron.  Austria  could  not  look  with  satisfaction  upon  any 
addition  of  power  by  Prussia,  because  it  seemed  likely  to  forecast,  as 
later  events  proved,  the  overthrow  of  Austria  from  its  place  as  the 
leader  of  central  Europe.  As  it  was,  Germany  was  little,  if  any, 
better  off  because  of  the  revolution  of  1848  than  if  it  had  never  hap- 
pened. The  assembly  at  Frankfort  threw  away  a great  opportunity 
by  talking  too  much  before  doing  anything. 

In  the  United  States  these  revolutionary  movements  were  watched 
with  considerable  interest.  Louis  Kossuth  (special  report)  was 
received  in  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  this  country  with  tremendous 
enthusiasm  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  after  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  gain  independence  for  Hungary.  But  kind  words  were  as 
far  as  Americans  would  go  toward  helping  anybody  in  Europe  gain 
liberty  and  independence. 
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Section  260.  Liberty  found  a readier  welcome  in  France  than  it  did 
in  any  other  large  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  when  it  came 
to  practice  it  or  to  display  a real  understanding  of  either  liberty  or 
democracy,  the  French  had  a considerable  distance  to  go.  Like  some 
other  nations  of  recent  years,  they  were  still  ready  to  fall  for  dema- 
gogues who  were  good  at  making  promises  and  boasting  about  what  they 
had  done  or  were  going  to  do.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  1783  a good 
many  Americans  would  have  accepted  a king  or  dictator,  but  the  only 
one  who  could  fill  the  bill  was  George  Washington,  and  he  refused  to 
undertake  the  job. 

The  setting  up  of  the  national  workshops  in  France  in  1848  may 
suggest  some  parallel  with  the  movements  in  the  United  States  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930’s  to  spend  a considerable  amount  of  money 
creating  jobs  calling  for  work  which  largely  did  not  need  to  be  done. 
An  important  difference,  however,  is  that  in  the  United  States  many 
of  these  jobs  were  admittedly  temporary  or  artificial,  whereas  the 
national  workshop  idea  in  France  was  intended  by  its  advocates  to  be  a 
permanent  proposition.  Whether  they  could  have  succeeded  if  they 
had  been  operated  by  a free  government  we  can  only  guess,  though  it 
seems  rather  doubtful.  But  since  few  of  those  in  authority  wanted 
them  to  succeed,  their  disastrous  failure  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 

The  second  republic  in  France  turned  out  to  be  a short-lived  one. 
The  reason  was  largely  because  the  French  people  were  really  not  ready 
for  a republic.  The  bitter  struggle  to  put  down  the  Socialists  in  Paris 
in  1848  probably  also  made  many  hope  that  some  leader  might  appear 
who  would  once  more  give  peace  to  France.  When  they  finally 
thought  they  had  one,  they  meekly  followed  him  out  of  the  republic 
into  an  empire. 

Section  261.  Louis  Napoleon,  or  Napoleon  III,  is  an  interesting 
and  inconsistent  character.  (Special  report  on  his  early  career.)  How 
much  was  he  looking  out  for  Louis  Napoleon  and  how  much  for  France  ? 
Who  knows?  At  least  we  can  see  why  France  put  up  with  him, 
because,  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini  of  more  recent  times,  he  did  some 
things  that  seemed  to  be  good  for  the  country.  The  people  even 
allowed  themselves  to  encourage  him  into  thinking  that  he  could 
become  a sort  of  dictator  of  Europe  and  of  the  New  World. 

If  Napoleon  III  could  have  avoided  the  mistake  of  the  first  Napoleon 
and  spent  his  energies  in  and  for  France,  there  might  have  been  a very 
different  story  to  tell.  His  ambitions,  however,  led  him  into  the  Mexi- 
can fiasco  in  North  America,  to  hope  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  United 
States  as  affording  an  additional  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
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French  rule  in  the  New  World,  and  finally  to  dictate  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued  by  the  neighbor  to  the  east,  Prussia,  whose  rising 
strength  Napoleon  failed  to  realize. 

(Consider  possible  features  from  Projects  3 and  4,  page  548.) 

Section  262.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  is  a good  example  of  a war 
which  had  considerable  influence  upon  other  nations  than  those  which 
directly  participated  in  it.  It  brought  about  change  in  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  of  Germany,  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  king 
of  Italy,  and  a changed  relation  of  the  part  of  Great  Britain  toward 
European  politics  which  was  to  prove  extremely  significant.  Even 
in  the  United  States  the  new  German  emperor  was  recognized  by  being 
asked  to  arbitrate  a boundary  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  San  Juan  Islands  off  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  American  mainland. 

One  need  not  blame  Napoleon  III  for  all  the  disaster  to  France. 
Why  should  not  French  people  themselves  have  been  a little  more 
inquisitive  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  their  army  and  their  govern- 
ment ? It  is  not  well  for  any  people  to  take  too  much  for  granted  or  to 
depend  too  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  any  ruler. 

Section  263.  France  was  not  sure  even  yet  that  she  wanted  to  be  a 
republic.  She  had  tried  pretty  nearly  every  form  of  monarchy,  and 
many  Frenchmen  were  willing  to  make  one  more  attempt  at  that. 
This  time  the  republic  seemed  the  only  way  to  avoid  a choice  between 
another  Bourbon  who  would  probably  have  turned  out  to  be  an  auto- 
crat and  a radical  socialism  which  would  have  left  little  national  authority 
in  anybody’s  hands.  So  France  at  last  became  a republic,  and  not 
so  long  ago  we  would  have  dared  to  hope  that  it  would  stay  that  way. 
Among  the  great  powers  of  continental  Europe  it  stood  out  for  years  as 
a symbol  of  freedom.  A Frenchman  made  our  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Section  264.  France  as  a republic  had  to  face  problems  of  many 
different  kinds.  It  apparently  did  solve  what  was  once  its  chief 
religious  problem  — the  relation  between  the  church  and  the  govern- 
ment— when  the  Concordat  was  abolished  in  1905.  It  also  seemed 
for  a number  of  years  well  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Not  until  the 
1930’s  did  many  French  people  or  other  friends  of  France  realize  that 
unhealthful  conditions  were  developing  in  the  relation  between  labor 
and  business  interests. 

If  France  seemed  unreasonably  harsh  toward  Germany  after- the 
first  World  War,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  1870  and  1871, 
when  by  brute  force  two  provinces  were  torn  away  from  France  and  a 
heavy  indemnity  — at  least  it  seemed  heavy  then  — imposed  upon  a 
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country  exhausted  by  military  disaster.  If  we  had  been  Frenchmen 
under  those  circumstances,  very  many  of  us  would  have  felt  the  same 
way  that  Frenchmen  did  then.  They  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  and  even  serve  in  an  army  which  they  looked  upon  as  an 
essential  item  of  defense. 

Section  265.  It  may  be  necessary  to  rpake  clear  to  a good  many 
pupils  that  a country  may  have  a republican  form  of  government  and 
still  be  governed  much  differently  from  the  way  the  United  States  is 
governed.  Both  France  and  the  United  States  , had  a president. 
Both  France  and  the  United  States  had  two  houses  in  their  law-making 
body.  But  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  an  official  with  real 
and  extensive  power;  the  President  of  France  had  much  less  actual 
authority.  France  had  its  prime  minister,  or  premier,  and  he,  while 
he  stayed  in  office,  was  the  real  head  of  the  government.  In  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  time,  we  have  had  two  and  only  two  large  political 
parties.  France  has  had  many. 

As  a sidelight  of  some  interest,  it  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out 
that  neither  in  France  nor  the  United  States  did  the  names  of  political 
parties  necessarily  mean  anything  definite.  Though  at  times  distinct 
issues  have  existed  in  a contest  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
this  country,  there  was  nothing  in  the  name  of  either  party  to  tell  why 
the  attitude  of  that  party  should  be  what  it  was.  So  in  France  a 
notable  example  is  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  to  which  the  famous 
Briand  belonged.  It  was  neither  radical  nor  socialist.  Its  name,  like 
the  names  Republican  and  Democrat  in  this  country,  was  determined 
by  political  conditions  at  the  time  it  originated  and  not  by  the  present 
beliefs  of  the  party. 

Students  will  be  interested  to  compare  the  way  France  was  governed 
after  the  German  invasion  of  1940  with  the  conditions  which  existed 
for  so  many  years  when  the  country  had  so  many  different  political 
parties  and  changed  ministries  almost  every  few  months.  One  might 
suppose  that  a government  which  had  to  depend  upon  a coalition  of 
several  parties  could  hardly  have  permanence  or  substantial  character; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  had  presidents  of  one 
party  confronted  by  a Congress  controlled  by  a different  party,  or 
by  a divided  Congress. 

Section  266.  Germany  in  1815  showed  little  prospect  of  becoming  a 
united  nation,  even  within  a century.  It  was  much  harder  to  develop  a 
national  spirit  of  unity  among  the  German  states  than  among  the 
thirteen  colonies  that  formed  the  United  States.  Our  states  found  it 
hard  enough  to  sink  the  differences  that  developed  among  them  while  they 
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were  separate  colonies.  Many  German  principalities,  kingdoms,  and 
duchies  had  histories  going  back  hundreds  of  years.  Could  we  readily 
expect  even  little  principalities  to  submerge  themselves  in  a union 
which  in  Germany  would  have  to  be  dominated  by  either  Prussia  or 
Austria?  There,  too,  was  another  important  cause  for  the  lack  of 
unity  in  Germany  — there  could  not  be  two  leaders,  and  who  should 
lead  ? 

Prussian  leaders  took  a step  toward  unity  in  bringing  about  the 
organization  of  the  Zollverein,  or  customs  union.  The  advantages  that 
would  be  so  obvious  when  goods  could  readily  cross  frontiers  without 
paying  tolls  would  surely  encourage  co-operation  for  political  reasons. 

Section  267.  1848  meant  much  to  Germany  and  Austria,  but  in  an 

entirely  different  way  from  what  it  meant  to  France.  It  brought  a 
change  in  France,  even  though  that  change  did  not  result  in  the  kind  of 
government  that  the  revolutionists  of  1848  wanted.  It  did  not  bring 
a change  in  Germany,  much  as  the  liberal  leaders  of  Germany  desired 
one.  The  failure  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  with  all  its  talk,  to  get 
anywhere,  would  naturally  be  used,  as  it  was  by  Bismarck  when  he 
came  into  power  in  Prussia,  to  show  the  seeming  futility  of  that  kind  of 
thing.  So  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Germany  led  to  discouragement 
for  liberals. 

In  Austria  the  result  was  similar,  and  the  very  fact  that  rebellions 
in  Austrian  dominions  had  offered  a pretty  serious  threat  for  a while 
might  lead  to  still  greater  severity  on  the  part  of  rulers  after  the  rebel- 
lions were  suppressed.  If  Germany  had  to  be  united  under  either 
Prussia  or  Austria,  in  some  ways  there  would  seem  to  be  little  choice 
between  them.  Either  way  Germany  would  have  a government  with- 
out much  liberalism  or  democracy,  but  as  things  turned  out,  Prussia 
could  offer  a more  forceful  leadership. 

Section  268.  Teachers  will  have  no  trouble  making  Bismarck  live 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  (special  report).  Probably  they  need  to  be 
careful,  however,  to  avoid  glorifying  mere  achievement  regardless  of 
how  it  is  brought  about.  Perhaps  Bismarck  simply  used  “blood  and 
iron”  more  skillfully  and  successfully  than  others  in  his  time,  and  may 
not  deserve  more  blame  than  they.  Prussia  had  no  supreme  court  to 
make  rulings  on  constitutional  questions,  and  therefore  a constitution 
meant  only  what  the  rulers  of  the  nation  were  willing  to  let  it  mean. 
Surely  a constitution  should  be  respected,  if  it  is  worth  having  at  all. 

Section  269.  Whether  German  unity  could  ever  have  been  accom- 
plished without  war  is  to  some  extent  a matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  could  have  been  achieved  when  it  was  by  any  other  means. 
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Austria  and  Prussia,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  could  not  work 
together  in  double-header  leadership.  One  had  to  get  out,  and  Austria 
would  not  voluntarily. 

The  working  out  of  Bismarck’s  deep-laid  plans  just  as  he  intended 
they  should  work  out  may  have  come  a little  faster  than  even  he  would 
have  dared  to  expect.  The  blunders  of  others  gave  him  his  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  was  quick  to  seize  — the  king  of  Denmark,  Emperor 
Napoleon  III,  and  the  Austrian  government  as  well,  for  Austria,  like 
other  powers,  did  not  realize  how  strong  Prussia  had  become.  Two 
strong  powers  like  Prussia  and  Austria  could  easily  beat  Denmark 
without  disclosing  the  real  strength  of  either,  and  Austria’s  prominence 
in  European  politics  from  the  days  of  Metternich  on  would  naturally 
lead  both  that  country  and  others  to  think  of  itself  as  stronger  than 
it  really  was.  This  was  one  of  Napoleon  Ill’s  blunders,  and  his  deal- 
ings with  Austria  just  prior  to  the  war  of  1866  furnished  an  added 
reason  for  German  willingness  to  have  a war  with  him. 

Section  270.  Just  as  a comparison  between  the  government  of 
France  as  a republic  and  that  of  the  United  States  may  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  govern  a republic,  so  a 
comparison  between  the  federation  which  formed  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  and  that  which  formed  the  German  Empire  may  bring 
out  another  type  of  contrast.  Here  was  federation  without  anything 
like  equality  or  democracy,  though  the  absence  of  real  democracy  was 
rather  skillfully  concealed  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire. 
Germany’s  gain  in  prosperity  under  the  Empire  was  noticeable  enough 
to  make  almost  any  people  contented,  in  comparison  with  their  lot 
before  the  Empire  was  formed.  Probably  no  other  kind  of  government 
could  have  brought  such  immediate  results  for  Germany  as  the  auto- 
cratic one  that  was  set  up.  Not  only  Germans  but  other  people  are 
constantly  tempted  to  think  more  of  immediate  results  than  future 
outcomes  of  any  given  policy.  The  German  people  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  know  what  real  popular  government  is,  anyway. 

Section  271.  Bismarck,  with  all  his  ruthlessness  and  skill,  had  to 
face  some  rather  delicate  problems.  When  no  outside  danger  menaces 
a people,  they  are  much  more  ready  to  disagree  among  themselves  than 
when  trouble  with  another  country  is  on.  After  the  establishment  of 
peace,  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  parties  like  the  Catholic 
Party  and  the  Socialist,  which  had  very  definite  objectives  of  their  own, 
to  be  discontented  under  a government  that  was  determined  to  tell  its 
people  what  they  might  or  might  not  do.  Bismarck  proved  himself 
a capable  statesman;  he  kept  the  working  people  quiet  with  social 
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insurance  measures,  he  yielded  some  points  in  issue  in  his  controversy 
with  Catholic  leaders,  and  now  that  Austria  was  definitely  outside  of 
German  politics,  he  made  friends  with  her  instead  of  continuing  the 
enmities  which  had  existed.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Germany  that 
Bismarck  or  someone  like  him  could  not  have  continued  indefinitely 
at  the  head  of  German  affairs. 

In  other  countries  Germany  became  steadily  more  respected,  if  not 
popular.  German  factories  and  steamship  lines  did  business  with  other 
countries,  and  “made  in  Germany”  was  supposed  to  be  a mark  of 
superior  quality. 

Bismarck’s  treatment  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  districts  largely 
inhabited  by  Poles  was  of  the  same  character  as  monarchs  had  used  in 
some  other  countries  — Russia,  for  example.  He  was  going  to  have 
everybody  under  the  German  flag  a German,  even  if  he  had  to  force 
them  to  be  so.  We  do  desire  that  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country 
to  live  shall  adjust  themselves  to  our  language  and  customs  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  we  did  not  force  them 
to  come  under  the  American  flag  — they  came  of  their  own  accord. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  did  not  choose  to  be  German. 

Section  272.  Here  we  have  another  personality  whose  characteris- 
tics can  readily  be  observed.  Kaiser  William  II  lacked  Bismarck’s 
ability,  but  not  his  positiveness  of  opinion.  Probably  he  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  just  naturally  thought  well  of  himself  and  could  not 
refrain  from  letting  other  people  know  it.  No  doubt  he  also  thought 
that  if  he  told  Germany  how  good  it  was,  the  world  would  take  Ger- 
many at  its  own  estimate.  People  sometimes  do  not  distinguish 
between  conceit  and  real  ability.  Pictures  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  six 
sons  were  rather  widely  circulated.  Classes  in  German  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  elsewhere  sometimes  became  to  a certain  extent 
centers  of  propaganda  for  the  glories  of  the  new  Germany. 

Section  273.  The  story  of  the  making  of  the  Italian  kingdom  should 
start  with  a look  at  the  map  of  Italy  as  it  was  in  1815.  Coupled  with 
it  can  be  brought  out,  of  course,  the  influence  of  Austria  in  most  of  the 
various  Italian  states,  even  when  they  were  not  directly  under  Austrian 
rule. 

One  reason  for  Italy’s  backwardness  was  the  lack  of  native  leaders 
who  had  both  clear  vision  and  strength.  Another  was  the  tyranny  of 
Austria,  which  did  not  permit  the  expansion  of  any  of  the  revolutionary 
ideas  which  Napoleon,  for  his  own  purposes,  had  introduced  in  Italy. 
If  we  wonder  why  both  Italy  and  Greece  in  the  nineteenth  century 
failed  to  exhibit  the  characteristics  that  made  them  leaders  in  culture 
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or  power  in  ancient  times,  we  must  take  into  account  all  the  influences 
which  had  been  at  work  since  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Julius  Caesar. 
We  must  remember  that  Italy  had  been  invaded  by  numerous  con- 
querors, and  that  the  people  of  nineteenth-century  Italy  were  of  a 
decidedly  mixed  ancestry.  Probably  neither  Julius  nor  Augustus 
Caesar  would  have  recognized  as  among  their  descendants  the  Italians 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Section  274.  Personalities  continue  to  furnish  the  substance  of  the 
history  of  Italian  unity.  (Special  reports  on  Mazzini,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi.)  Any  movement  that  has  to  be  carried  on  secretly  is  under 
a handicap  from  the  start  if  those  who  are  in  authority  are  alert  and 
forceful.  Italian  revolutionists  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  do  a good  deal  of  thinking  and  make  some  trouble,  but  the 
fact  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  wanted  a 
free  and  united  Italy  would  make  still  harder  the  task  of  any  person  or 
group  who  in  this  way  was  working  for  Italian  risorgimento.  Mazzini 
is  an  attractive  character  in  many  ways,  but,  like  some  others  who 
have  had  lofty  ideals,  did  not  realize  that  people  who  have  never 
governed  themselves  need  something  more  than  a paper  constitution 
before  they  can  undertake  the  task.  Neither  unity  nor  a republic  was 
a practical  possibility  for  Italy  in  1848. 

Section  275.  Monarchy  in  some  form  was  Italy’s  hope  for  unity, 
and  Sardinia  (or  Piedmont)  possessed  the  liberal-minded  monarch  in 
whose  name  unity  could  be  brought  about.  But  just  as  in  Germany  it 
was  Bismarck  who  made  the  Empire  possible,  so  in  Italy  it  was  not  so 
much  the  monarch  as  the  statesman  Cavour  who  planned  and  worked 
out  the  means  by  which  a kingdom  of  Italy  could  come  into  being. 
Cavour  did  not  have  the  use  of  the  brute  force  which  Bismarck  was 
able  to  employ.  He  therefore  had  to  play  upon  outside  monarchs  to 
help  him.  There  is  a story  that  Sardinian  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  were 
commiserated  on  the  unpleasant  conditions  under  which  their  cam- 
paigns were  carried  on,  but  that  one  of  them  answered,  “It  is  out  of 
this  mud  that  our  Italy  is  made.”  Perhaps  this  soldier  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  but  we  need  not  imagine  that  all  the  people  of 
Sardinia  or  any  other  part  of  Italy  saw  the  vision  that  was  in  Cavour’s 
mind.  (Consider  selections  from  Projects  3 and  4,  page  548.) 

Section  276.  Here  again  the  map  of  Italy  can  be  made  to  tell  a lively 
story.  Napoleon  III  comes  down  and  helps  Sardinia  enough  to  gain 
Lombardy  and  then  goes  home.  Do  you  blame  him  ? Ask  a French 
soldier  what  he  was  doing  in  Italy.  Do  you  suppose  he  could  have 
told  you  ? Are  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  ready  to  go  and  help 
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somebody  else  fight  for  independence  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives  and 
with  no  apparent  gains  to  themselves  ? 

Personalities  again.  Garibaldi,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  reck- 
less individuals  of  modern  times,  comes  into  the  story.  The  essential 
weakness  of  Austrian  rule  and  influence  is  pretty  evident  when  Austrian 
collapse  came  so  rapidly  as  district  after  district  joined  Sardinia,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  made  king  in  1861.  To  get  the  story  of  Italian 
unity  completely,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  through  at  this  point  the  later 
acquisitions  of  territory  and  to  point  out  why  Italy  now  benefited  from 
association  with  Prussia  rather  than  with  France  and,  because  of 
Prussian  victories  over  Austria  and  France,  gained  territory  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  come  for  some  time. 

Section  277.  American  pupils,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  have  been  so  much 
controversy  between  church  and  government  in  both  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  the  United  States  each  field  of  human  interest  has  been 
handled  for  the  most  part  separately.  Europe  had  a much  longer 
tradition  of  direct  association  between  rulers  of  church  and  of  state. 
Popes  believed  that  they  could  be  free  from  obligation  to  rulers  only 
if  they  held  territory  in  their  own  right.  As  long  as  the  Italian  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  accept  this  theory,  the  relations  between  it  and 
the  Pope  continued  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Pope.  When  Mussolini 
agreed  that  the  lands  and  buildings  where  the  Popes  had  always  exer- 
cised unrestricted  authority  anyway,  should  Re  recognized  as  a political 
unit,  the  principle  was  established  for  which  the  Popes  had  been  con- 
tending, and  it  made  little  difference  to  them  if  Vatican  City  was  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  square.  Probably  popes  from  any  country  would 
have  taken  the  same  position  just  as  vigorously  as  did  Italian  popes,  so 
that  the  custom  of  the  church  in  electing  Italians  to  that  office  in  reality 
made  little  difference  with  the  question  at  issue. 

Section  278.  The  backwardness  in  culture  from  which  Italy  had 
suffered  so  long  under  Austrian  rule  could  not  easily  be  corrected  in  a 
few  years.  Remember  that  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  public 
schools  as  we  know  them  were  rather  slow  in  developing  until  about  a 
century  ago.  When  all  the  other  continental  countries  of  Europe 
thought  they  had  to  have  standing  armies  of  considerable  size,  it  was 
natural  for  Italy  to  adopt  the  same  policy ; and  since  Italy  lacked  some 
of  the  natural  resources  which  seemed  essential  to  an  industrial  coun- 
try, it  is  also  not  surprising  that  Italy  reached  out  for  colonies  just  as 
other  countries  have  done.  Whether  a different  policy  would  have 
been  better  for  Italy  nobody  can  tell. 
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Section  279.  We  can  afford  time  for  only  a glance  at  Austria- 
Hungary  and  its  troubles.  But  even  that  should  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  an  ill-assorted  empire  with  two  governments 
united  at  its  head  and  with  both  attempting  to  dominate  over  peoples 
of  many  different  races  and  languages.  To  go  further  than  that  into 
the  story  of  Austria-Hungary  would  force  tenth-grade  pupils  to  get 
mixed  up  in  a mass  of  details  which  would  be  difficult  to  organize  and 
which  are  of  rather  remote  significance  to  children  in  American  schools 
anyway. 

Probably  the  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  may  have  helped  to 
keep  peace  in  southeastern  Europe  for  a while,  even  though  at  the  cost 
of  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  people  of  many  races  and  tongues. 
Unity  in  spirit  would  have  been  hard  to  attain  anyway.  The  choice 
perhaps  had  to  be  between  chaos  and  some  sort  of  unity  by  force.  The 
people  under  the  rule  of  either  part  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  simply 
would  not  become  Hungarian  or  Austrian  at  the  cost  of  giving  up  tradi- 
tions, language,  and  customs  that  went  back  centuries. 

Section  280.  Our  next  view  of  European  history  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  East.  Russia  had  been  a factor  in  European  politics  ever  since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  especially  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
it  was  associated  with  many  events  that  went  on  in  central  Europe. 
But  Russia  was  Russia.  It  could  not  then  be  anything  else,  and  still 
is  something  different. 

Peter  the  Great  had  apparently  been  satisfied  with  imposing  upon 
the  Russians  an  outward  show  of  western  customs  which  actually 
affected  the  lives  of  only  the  topmost  class  among  the  Russian  people. 
Probably  he  would  have  been  like  the  nineteenth-century  czars  in 
thinking  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  their  authority  was  by  stern 
suppression  of  any  movement  that  would  weaken  or  question  it,  though 
he  might  have  been  readier  than  they  were  to  see  that  his  country  was 
not  keeping  step  with  the  economic  change  that  was  going  on  in  western 
Europe.  It  may  be  news  to  some  pupils  that  there  were  different 
racial  groups  in  Russia.  Pupils  of  Polish  and  Jewish  ancestry,  how- 
ever, may  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  that  not  everybody  under 
Russian  rule  was  in  reality  a Russian. 

Section  281.  Russia’s  expansion  in  Asia  is  a factor  of  greater  impor- 
tance, perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Far  East  than  of  Russia  proper. 
Yet  we  cannot  tell  the  story  of  nineteenth-century  Russia  without 
calling  attention  to  this  vast  and  really  rapid  expansion  across  northern 
Asia.  Russia’s  presence  in  North  America  was  one  of  the  elements 
that  led  to  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  we 
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observe  how  other  countries  reached  out  into  new  and  backward  lands, 
we  can  find  no  serious  reason  for  criticizing  Russia’s  Asiatic  expansion. 
Until  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  was  built,  a Pacific  port  for  Russia 
was  as  hard  to  get  to  as  the  most  distant  colony  of  any  European  power. 
A railroad  built  through  such  a country  and  under  such  conditions 
could  hardly  expect  to  be  profitable  financially.  Its  use  would  be  more 
significant  in  making  possible  the  holding  together  of  a vast  territory 
than  it  would  in  opening  up  new  outlets  for  Russian  enterprise.  No 
private  financial  interests  would  find  it  worthwhile  to  take  the  risk. 

Section  282.  Most  Russian  czars  belonged  to  that  kind  of  ruler  who 
does  not  really  want  to  make  himself  an  oppressor,  but  simply  thinks  he 
has  to  be.  They  could  not  conceive  that  it  was  possible  for  democracy 
to  mean  anything  else  than  chaos,  and  perhaps  they  were  right  — in 
Russia.  Russia  has  no  background  for  democracy.  When  dissatisfied 
people  show  their  discontent  by  throwing  bombs,  those  in  authority 
can  see  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  be  more  repressive  than  ever.  If 
some  of  the  later  czars  had  been  really  high-grade  statesmen,  they 
would  have  tried  to  win  the  good  will  of  their  people  by  some  real  con- 
cessions to  them,  even  though,  as  in  Germany,  democracy  might  be  a 
form  rather  than  a reality.  The  class  that  profited  by  their  association 
with  the  Russian  government,  and  that  likely  would  have  some  culture, 
enlightenment,  and  refinement,  was  somewhat  like  the  class  that  en- 
joyed such  privileges  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  Instead  of  real- 
izing that  the  mass  of  humanity  will  not  always  be  contented  to  serve 
a few,  they  were  determined  that  they  would  hold  on  to  their  privileges 
■and  would  resist  any  attempts  to  extend  class  privilege  downward. 

The  jealousy  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  over  the  control  of 
Constantinople  should  be  made  clear.  Great  Britain  feared  to  have 
Russia  in  Constantinople,  for  that  might  mean  that  Russia  might  get 
control  of  what  was  then  the  Turkish  empire  ; and  the  Turkish  empire 
then  reached  clear  over  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was  too  near  India 
for  comfort,  from  the  British  point  of  view.  The  feeling  that  the 
Turkish  empire  was  going  to  break  up  within  a comparatively  short 
time  made  both  Great  Britain  and  France  interested  in  the  possibilities 
that  would  develop  when  that  should  happen.  So  here  was  a war  that 
was  fought  for  reasons  not  publicly  stated  by  any  of  the  participants 
and  that  terminated  without  any  particular  accomplishment  except 
checking  the  ambitions  of  Russia  and  benefiting  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  nobody  cared  to  preserve  on  its  own  account. 

Although  Russia  is  so  far  away  and  unlike  the  United  States  in  so 
many  ways,  interesting  parallels  and  contrasts  can  be  drawn  between 
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the  two  countries.  Because  Alexander  II,  the  best  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  czars,  really  wanted  to  do  a good  turn  to  the  Russian  people, 
he  set  free  Russian  serfs  ten  times  as  many  in  number  as  the  Negro 
slaves  freed  by  our  Civil  War.  In  both  cases  a big  and  desirable 
thing  was  done  perhaps  too  suddenly.  Insufficient  preparation  was 
given  in  both  cases  for  exercise  of  the  privileges  that  the  emancipated 
people  received.  Probably  slower  and  more  gradual  change  would 
have  done  all  the  good  that  came  from  both  these  measures  with  less 
disruption  of  society. 

Racial  feeling  has  usually  been  at  the  bottom  of  both  pogroms  and 
lynching  parties,  coupled,  in  one  case  at  least,  with  an  unwillingness  to 
let  the  law  take  its  own  course.  Too  frequently  the  local  authorities 
in  this  country  have  done  no  more  to  prevent  lynching  than  the  Russian 
authorities  did  to  prevent  pogroms. 

A lively  personal  touch  is  given  to  this  story  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury czars  by  the  illustration  on  page  527,  in  which  the  members  of 
both  the  Russian  and  British  royal  families  appear  in  outfits  that  make 
them  for  the  most  part  look  like  ordinary  men,  women,  and  children. 
Pupils  will  be  interested  in  the  pre-war  costumes  of  the  feminine  part 
of  the  group. 

Section  284.  Tennyson  refers  to  England  as  a land  where  “freedom 
broadens  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.”  Here  we  are  to 
follow  the  broadening  of  freedom  or  democracy  through  a century. 
The  point  should  be  brought  out  that  even  though  changes  in  Great 
Britain  may  seem  to  come  slowly,  when  once  they  are  made  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom,  they  stay.  We  should  not  get  the  impres- 
sion that  Great  Britain  was  a true  democracy  in  1815,  though  nowhere 
else  among  the  great  nations  of  Europe  was  there  so  much  expression 
of  the  people’s  will  as  in  that  country. 

The  French  Revolution  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  progress  of 
popular  government  in  England.  The  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
made  many  who  would  otherwise  have  sympathized  with  reform  fear 
its  effects  if  made  in  times  of  excitement.  So  when  the  Napoleonic 
wars  were  over,  there  was  little  chance  of  any  political  changes  for  a 
few  years.  Tory  rulers  were  in  power  and  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment was  as  good  as  anyone  could  expect  it  to  be.  We  may  wonder 
why  anybody  could  stand  for  a system  which  permitted  the  existence 
of  the  rotten  boroughs  which  characterized  English  politics  at  the  time, 
but  the  point  stressed  by  its  defenders  was  not  so  much  that  existing 
conditions  were  all  that  they  should  be,  but  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  when  changes  were  made. 
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Section  285.  The  revolutionary  era  of  1830  had  its  parallel  in 
England,  but  there  the  movement  was  peaceful.  Even  the  class  that 
had  political  power  felt  that  Great  Britain  now  needed  a change.  It 
was  a time  when  reform  was  popular  everywhere.  Andrew  Jackson 
had  been  elected  in  the  United  States  in  1828  and  re-elected  in  1832, 
and  he  claimed  to  be  the  special  representative  of  the  people.  So  side 
by  side  with  this  great  reform  movement  in  Great  Britain  occurred  a 
movement  toward  democracy,  as  far  as  white  men  were  concerned,  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  essential  sanity  of  the  English  people  is  seen  in  their  ability  to 
meet  such  a crisis  as  that  of  1832  without  the  guidance  of  a written 
constitution  and  without  any  more  serious  controversy  than  one  of 
words.  There  are  few  countries  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  any  ruler 
to  have  the  power  to  add  new  members  to  one  of  the  houses  of  its  law- 
making body  at  his  will.  Perhaps  we  should  say,  however,  that  he  is 
not  any  longer  free  to  create  them  wholly  at  his  own  will.  Now  the 
king  grants  new  titles  only  as  they  are  recommended  by  his  cabinet. 
The  principal  safeguard  against  swamping  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
creation  of  large  numbers  of  them  is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
action  would  soon  make  the  titles  worthless  because  they  were  so 
common.  If  anybody  could  be  a lord,  there  would  be  little  use  in' 
being  one.  So  here,  as  later  in  1910,  the  threat  of  creating  new  titles 
was  enough  to  restrain  the  ones  who  already  had  titles  from  acting 
contrary  to  the  popular  will. 

Section  286.  Frequently  when  a reform  in  some  line  has  been 
achieved  in  a country,  the  reform  spirit  spreads  over  into  other  fields 
and  exhibits  itself  there.  Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  simply  one  notable  phase  of  a reform  move- 
ment. Improvements  in  local  government,  in  sanitation,  in  factory 
laws,  and  in  tariff  policy  were  all  brought  about  in  a comparatively  short 
time,  as  soon  as  their  need  had  become  a matter  of  public  knowledge. 

The  Chartists  asked  nothing  alarming  ; but  when  the  movement  was 
undertaken  on  a very  large  scale,  it  created  a fear  that  something  else 
might  be  back  of  the  movement  that  was  not  publicly  announced,  just 
as  in  later  years  it  has  been  easy  to  stir  up  excitement  about  socialist 
or  communist  programs,  even  when  the  danger  of  anything  serious  was 
almost  negligible.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  Chartists’  demands  was 
to  put  political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  to  enable  people 
of  any  class  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  That  might 
mean,  some  feared,  that  political  power  would  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  no  sense  of  responsibility  and  would  be  so  exercised  as  to 
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overthrow  those  whose  inherited  position  gave  them  political  and  social 
leadership. 

Section  287.  The  last  hundred  years  in  Great  Britain  gave  us  sev- 
eral leaders,  around  whose  views  and  policies  the  whole  story  may 
center.  The  two  pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  on  page  531  are  interest- 
ing, and  the  contrast  between  them  suggests  the  long  period  in  which 
she  nominally  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the  British  people.  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  and  Lloyd  George  (special  report  on  each)  have  such 
definite  and  clear-cut  personalities  that  it  is  very  easy  to  make  them 
real. 

We  rarely  find  in  the  United  States  political  leaders  of  first  rank 
changing  parties  after  they  once  come  into  public  life.  Webster  and 
Calhoun  did  that,  but  no  one  of  their  rank  since  their  time.  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone,  however,  changed  both  views  and  parties.  The  rivalry 
between  these  two  men  covered  many  years  and  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and  important.  Surely  a person  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
change  his  mind,  even  if  he  is  an  office-holder.  If  he  is  elected  on  a 
very  definite  platform,  however,  we  have  a right  to  expect  him  to  stand, 
by  that  platform  and  not  vote  for  a policy  which  is  different  from  that 
for  which  he  pretended  to  stand  when  he  was  elected. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  men  like 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli  to  serve  as  long  in  the  United  States  as  they 
did  in  Great  Britain.  In  both  cases  some  sort  of  influence  was  needed 
to  get  them  started  in  public  life.  At  a time  when  nobody  was  being 
paid  a salary  for  attending  sessions  of  Parliament,  one  could  not  expect 
to  go  into  politics  without  a private  fortune  to  start  with  — not  to 
spend  improperly,  but  to  live  on  while  he  served  his  country.  Com- 
paratively few  get  elected  to  office  in  this  country  at  as  early  an  age  as 
did  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  and  any  who  did  so  could  not  be  sure 
that  public  whim  would  not  turn  against  them  after  they  were  once  in 
and  refuse  to  give  them  re-election. 

Section  288.  It  was  thirty-five  years  between  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  and  the  next  one,  and  seventeen  between  the  Second  Reform  Bill 
and  the  Third  — surely  time  enough  for  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  extending  the  right  to  vote.  That  the  people  were  very  defi- 
nitely ready  for  it,  however,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Conservative 
Disraeli  put  it  through  in  order  to  “dish  the  Whigs.”  Gladstone,  how- 
ever, was  the  one  who  benefited  by  it.  In  his  long  and  profitable 
ministry  which  followed,  he  tried  to  bring  about  many  reforms. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland 
was  tradition.  But  tradition  is  pretty  strong,  and  it  took  Gladstone 
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to  defy  it.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  also  of  immense  impor- 
tance. Free  public  schools  in  our  sense  of  the  word  had  to  wait  in 
England  until  the  influence  of  the  working  people,  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  manufacturing  in  the  English  towns,  was  great  enough  to 
force  the  party  in  power  to  institute  a new  system.  Be  sure  to  bring 
out  the  contrast  between  the  use  of  the  term  “public  schools”  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  note  also  that  the  laws  of 
1884  and  1885,  after  half  a century,  completed  the  political  change 
begun  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

(Consider  dramatization  of  significant  sessions  of  Parliament.) 

Section  289.  Lloyd  George,  still  living,  is  a link  between  British 
politics  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  the  present  day.  Though 
no  longer  participating  directly  in  public  affairs,  his  career  shows  how 
one  of  humble  origin  may  rise  to  important  leadership.  An  interesting 
comparison  between  Bismarck’s  social  insurance  program  and  that  of 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Liberals  and  the  one  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  can  be  worked  out.  Two  reasons  why  the  United  States 
was  so  much  later  than  the  other  two  countries  in  establishing  such 
systems  are  that  anything  advocated  by  socialists  has  seldom  had  the 
political  popularity  in  this  country  that  it  once  might  have  had  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  general  standard  of  living  of  American  working 
people  was  high  enough  so  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  need  for 
such  measures  in  this  country  that  there  was  in  the  other  two. 

Section  290.  The  political  change  symbolized  by  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911,  for  which  the  Liberals  were  responsible,  leads  naturally 
to  the  discussion  of  the  workings  of  the  British  government  today. 
Such  a change  as  was  brought  about  by  reducing  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  this  country.  We  have 
a Constitution  guaranteeing  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  to  the 
states.  Every  state  is  going  to  be  very  jealous  if  anyone  proposes  to 
reduce  this  equal  representation;  and  unless  some  such  change  can 
be  made,  the  Senate’s  position  in  the  American  government  is  not 
likely  to  be  altered.  Besides,  we  have  a written  Constitution.  That 
Constitution  may  be  amended  only  by  direct  proposal  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  or  the  offering  of  amendments  through  a convention  which 
may  be  called  only  at  the  will  of  Congress.  Can  you  imagine  any 
senate  putting  itself  in  the  way  of  losing  its  power  by  proposing  any 
such  amendments  as  were  brought  about  in  the  British  system  by  the 
act  of  1911? 

Pupils  should  already  know  something  about  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain  today.  Political  news  from  Great  Britain  may 
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appear  almost  any  day  in  our  own  newspapers,  and  the  child  who  has 
come  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  in  school  has  been  given  rather  poor 
opportunities  by  his  teachers,  if  he  has  not  already  heard  something 
about  the  way  Great  Britain  is  governed.  Be  sure,  however,  that 
the  workings  of  the  British  system  are  thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  British  system  may 
be  more  responsive  to  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  on  public 
questions  than  our  own,  because  of  the  fact  that  a ministry  may  be 
turned  out  of  office  at  any  time,  whereas  our  President  and  Congress 
are  in  office  for  a fixed  period,  regardless  of  whether  he  and  Congress 
agree  about  questions  of  public  policy. 

Great  Britain  could  not  easily  adopt  our  federal  system.  Ours  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  separate  political  backgrounds  of  the  states. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  are  too  unequal  in  population  or  wealth 
to  make  any  federal  system  feasible,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
they  are  well  enough  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The  relation 
of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  is  another  matter  and  will  be  taken  up  later 
on.  Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  that  while  Great  Britain  has  no 
written  constitution  in  a single,  definite  form,  there  is  a body  of 
laws,  precedents,  and  principles  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
British  constitution  and  which  if  defied  or  evaded  by  a king  or 
Parliament  contrary  to  the  people’s  will,  would  bring  about  prompt 
retribution. 

Section  291.  How  much  attention  can  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  in  the  century  with  which  this 
unit  deals  will  depend  upon  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  class.  Some 
classes  will  doubtless  contain  members  who  might  find  pleasure  in  look- 
ing up  the  story  of  one  of  the  little  countries  and  tracing  it  in  a report 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  Some  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  may  feel 
that  time  will  not  permit  them  to  touch  upon  this  topic  at  all,  and  that 
having  touched  upon  the  chief  events  in  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
they  will  have  to  be  content  with  that. 

The  complete  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden  marks  the  most 
recent  change  from  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
for  it  was  at  that  time  that  Norway  and  Sweden  were  both  put  under 
one  monarch.  The  demand  for  a change  was  not  the  result  of  any 
personal  dissatisfaction  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  but  an  expression  of 
the  long-standing  feeling  of  Norway  that  it  should  be  in  name  what  it 
had  been  in  fact  — a fully  self-governing  country. 

Spanish  prestige,  which  had  been  steadily  going  down  since  the  time 
of  Philip  II,  continued  to  suffer  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
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In  its  early  years  Spain  lost  most  of  its  New  World  colonies.  She 
misgoverned  the  few  remaining  ones,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  the 
century  lost  these  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

Section  292.  This  section  deals  with  another  topic  which  some 
classes  will  feel  disinclined  to  consider,  either  for  reasons  of  time  or 
because  it  may  be  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  connection  with  other 
topics.  Frequent  parallels  and  contacts  should  already  have  been 
pointed  out  between  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  course 
of  events  in  Europe.  There  was  a similar  development  of  democracy. 
There  were  similar  changes  in  voting.  Similar  increase  in  the  kind  of 
nationalistic  spirit  which  caused  Germany  and  Italy  to  become  united 
helped  to  prevent  a break  in  the  United  States  when  one  portion  of 
the  states  fought  to  set  themselves  free.  Even  a mere  allusion  to 
such  points  will,  if  time  does  not  permit  doing  anything  further,  show 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  simply  one  part  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  while  it  may  be  studied  for  various  reasons  as  a 
separate  enterprise,  it  should  not  be  thought  of  as  disconnected  from 
the  history  of  other  countries. 

As  the  study  of  this  unit  is  brought  to  a close,  it  may  be  well  to 
compare  once  more  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  was  in  1815,  in  1871,  in 
1914,  and  in  1938,  and  to  make  a guess  as  to  what  it  may  look  like 
ten  years  from  now.  Thus  we  may  be  able  to  show  how  nationalistic 
aspirations  were  or  were  not  gratified  by  the  World  Wars.  Changes 
in  the  relation  and  attitude  of  various  countries  toward  each  other  at 
different  periods  might  also  be  pointed  out,  with  reasons  for  such 
changes,  as,  for  example,  the  feeling  of  Great  Britain  toward  France, 
toward  Germa,ny,  or  toward  Russia;  of  France  toward  other  countries, 
and  the  like.  Some  imaginative  pupil  might  work  up  a little  play  in 
which  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  cock  in  dialogue  express  through 
different  scenes  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  they  represent  toward 
one  another  at  various  periods.  With  the  story  of  European  politics 
thus  summarized  up  to  1914,  we  are  ready  to  turn  to  the  industrial 
and  social  changes  that  to  such  a marked  degree  were  not  only  going 
on  during  the  century  preceding  1914  but  often  forcefully  influencing 
political  changes. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XIII  (Pages  169-194) 

A.  1.  People  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  and  wished  to  be  quiet ; 
would  not  resist  reactionary  rulers;  heavy  debts,  taxes,  and  hard 
times. 
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2.  a.  Democracy  — government  by  the  people. 

b.  Nationalism  — devotion  to  the  interests  and  ideals  of  a particular 
national  group. 

c.  Industrial  Revolution  — a tremendous  change  in  industry  start- 
ing in  the  later  18th  century. 

3.  a.  Liberty  was  only  for  the  upper  classes ; equality  was  a dream  ; 
fraternity  existed  only  among  monarchs;  monarchs  responsible  only 
to  God. 

b.  Thought  well  of  himself;  “My  mind  has  never  entertained 
error,”  he  said ; hypnotized  a good  share  of  Europe. 

c.  Germany ; suppressed  everything  liberal ; university  professors 
who  criticized  the  government  discharged ; secret  meetings  forbid- 
den; strict  censorship;  thousands  put  in  jail  for  favoring  a united 
Germany. 

d.  Thought  that  movements  claiming  to  favor  democracy,  free 
speech,  etc.,  were  a menace  to  law  and  order. 

Conservatives  would  preserve  the  good  things  of  the  past  and  make 
changes  slowly  and  cautiously. 

Liberals  stress  evils  of  the  past  and  would  try  to  correct  them 
promptly. 

4.  a.  Czar  Alexander  I of  Russia  proposed  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  that  they  agree  to  govern  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

b.  The  Quadruple  Alliance,  including  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Great  Britain,  and  later,  France;  Great  Britain  after  a short  time 
refused  to  carry  out  Metternich’s  projects ; rebellions  put  down  in 
Italy  with  the  help  of  Austrian  troops  (1820,  1821) ; French  soldiers 
sent  to  Spain  (1823)  to  help  Ferdinand  VII  keep  his  throne;  Metter- 
nich  used  it  to  put  down  progressive  movements. 

c.  Greece  had  sympathy  of  western  Europe  in  rebellion  against  the 
Turks;  combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  defeated 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  (1827) ; independence  of  Greece 
recognized  in  1829  and  a German  prince  made  king  in  1831. 

d.  King  of  Spain  desired  to  regain  authority  over  former  Spanish 
colonies  there;  certain  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  thought  of 
supporting  him. 

e.  (1)  She  had  no  sympathy  with  any  effort  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  restore  Spain’s  American  colonies;  a joint  declaration  with  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(a)  New  World  no  longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powers. 
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(b)  Attempts  of  European  powers  to  extend  their  systems  of  gov- 
ernment anywhere  in  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety. 

(c)  Any  attempt  to  overthrow  independent  governments  in  New 
World  would  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States. 

B.  1.  When  anything  happened  in  or  to  France,  a great  part  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  affected  by  it. 

2.  a.  Gave  France  a liberal  constitution  (Charter  of  1814)  guar- 
anteeing freedom  of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  and  a form  of  govern- 
ment similar  to  England’s ; made  it  clear  that  he  believed  in  divine 
right  of  kings  and  that  the  king  was  the  source  of  authority;  lost 
control  of  the  government  as  he  grew  older. 

b . Proposed  to  pay  much  money  to  nobles  who  lost  their  lands 
during  the  Revolution ; to  bring  public  schools  again  under  control  of 
clergy ; to  reduce  number  of  voters. 

3.  a.  Liberal  element  gained  control  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
Charles  X suspended  parts  of  the  constitution ; newspaper  men,  led 
by  Thiers,  urged  people  to  resist  Charles’  action;  radicals  threw  up 
barricades  in  Paris  streets ; Charles’  troops  did  not  support  him  effec- 
tively and  he  fled  from  the  country  to  England. 

b.  (1)  cause:  attempt  of  the  king  of  Holland  to  force  Dutch  ideas 
of  religion  and  education  upon  the  people  of  Belgium. 

result:  Belgium  became  independent  (1831),  with  a very  liberal 
constitution. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  Belgian  territory  should  be  free  from  invasion  by  other 
armies  in  wars  in  which  Belgium  had  no  part. 

(2)  Poles  revolted  against  Nicholas  I ; revolt  suppressed  with  help 
of  Austrian  soldiers ; Poland  lost  its  constitution  and  became  simply 
a Russian  province. 

(3)  Metternich  saw  that  rebellions  there  made  comparatively  little 
headway. 

4.  a.  Radicals  wanted  to  set  up  a republic,  but  most  Frenchmen 
feared  that  would  mean  another  reign  of  terror ; the  middle  class  and 
such  men  as  Lafayette  thought  France  needed  a king  under  a more 
liberal  constitution. 

b.  Liked  to  be  called  “Citizen  King”;  made  no  pretensions  of 
“divine  right”;  dressed  like  an  ordinary  man;  sent  his  children  to 
the  public  schools ; not  accepted  whole-heartedly  by  the  French 
people. 
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c.  Friends  of  Charles  X wanted  that  branch  of  the  family  on  the 
throne;  the  Bonapartists  wanted  the  Bonaparte  family  restored; 
advocates  of  a republic  constantly  tried  to  make  him  unpopular. 

d.  Industrial  Revolution  going  on ; factories  built  and  factory 
towns  grew  up ; socialists  wanted  government  to  own  and  manage 
great  industries  of  the  country;  revolution  of  1830  had  been  a “bour- 
geois” revolution. 

5.  a.  Government  forbade  liberal  leaders  to  hold  a banquet  on 
Washington’s  birthday;  riots  broke  out  in  Paris;  conflict  between 
king’s  troops  and  rioters  occurred ; Louis  Philippe  fled  to  London ; 
republic  proclaimed  in  a short  time. 

b.  (1)  Mobs  compelled  Metternich  to  resign  and  he  left  Vienna 
hurriedly  in  a laundry  wagon ; radicals  gained  control. 

(2)  Attempted  to  set  up  a republic  ; revolution  put  down  by  Pope’s 
troops  with  help  of  French  soldiers. 

(3)  King  Charles  Albert  gave  Sardinia  a constitution ; defeated 
when  he  undertook  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Italy. 

(4)  Revolted  from  Austria  and  tried  to  set  up  a republic  under 
Kossuth ; revolution  put  down  by  Austria  with  help  of  Russian 
troops. 

(5)  Revolts  occurred  in  almost  all  German  states;  Frankfort  As- 
sembly met  to  work  out  plan  for  union  of  Germany ; after  much 
delay,  decided  to  offer  crown  of  a united  Germany  to  King  Frederick 
William  IV  of  Prussia;  Frederick  made  the  “great  refusal”;  if  he 
could  not  claim  the  crown  by  divine  right,  he  would  refuse  it  altogether. 

6.  a.  Majority  were  tired  of  monarchy  and  wanted  something  else  ; 
some  wanted  government  to  be  a republic ; others  would  put  socialist 
theories  into  practice. 

b.  Set  up  to  quiet  socialists ; workers  paid  two  francs  a day  if  they 
worked  and  one  franc  a day  if  there  was  nothing  to  do ; riots  took 
place  when  government  abolished  workshops  without  warning ; barri- 
cades thrown  up  in  Paris  streets ; advocates  of  a republic  finally  suc- 
cessful. 

c.  Constitution  adopted  which  provided  for  a president  and  legis- 
lative assembly  elected  by  French  people;  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  elected  president  by  a 3,000,000  majority. 

d.  Took  government  into  his  own  hands  on  the  anniversary  of 
battle  of  Austerlitz ; had  leaders  who  might  oppose  his  plan  arrested 
the  night  before ; posted  placards  all  over  Paris  declaring  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  government ; soldiers  kept  Paris  under  control ; had  a 
new  constitution  drawn  up  making  himself  president  for  ten  years. 
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e.  Louis  Napoleon  a year  after  his  coup  d’etat  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor  Napoleon  III;  people  voted  for  new  title  by  overwhelming 
majority. 

7.  a.  Had  roads,  canals,  schools,  and  churches  built ; encouraged 
trade;  made  Paris  most  attractive  European  city;  built  houses  for 
workmen  to  live  in;  arranged  for  death  and  accident  insurance  for 
workmen;  gave  France  high  standing  in  international  affairs. 

b.  Joined  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  in  Crimean  War  (1854)  and  at 
its  end  had  peace  conference  held  in  Paris ; in  1859  and  1860  helped 
King  of  Sardinia  against  Austrians  in  northern  Italy  and  received  for 
his  help  Nice  and  Savoy. 

c.  Wanted  to  set  up  an  empire  under  French  control  there  ; induced 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  accept  title  of  Emperor  in  Mexico 
while  American  Civil  War  was  going  on;  after  Civil  War  was  over, 
Napoleon  called  his  troops  home;  Maximilian  shot  by  Mexicans. 

8.  a.  (1)  Wanted  to  extend  France’s  territory  in  Europe  ; hoped  to 
add  a part  of  the  Rhinelands. 

(2)  Bismarck,  planning  to  unite  all  Germany  under  Prussian  leader- 
ship, thought  a war  with  France  could  draw  the  southern  German 
states  into  the  union. 

(3)  Bismarck  had  crown  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family,  who  withdrew  at  Napoleon’s  demand;  Napoleon  tried 
to  get  a promise  that  a Hohenzollern  would  never  accept  the  Spanish 
crown. 

By  giving  out  this  report  of  a conference  between  Napoleon  Ill’s 
ambassador  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  such  a form  as  to  excite  both 
Germans  and  French,  Bismarck  provoked  France  into  declaring  war 
on  Prussia. 

b.  German  troops  invaded  France  and  in  about  six  weeks  forced 
a French  army,  with  the  Emperor,  to  surrender  at  Sedan ; another 
French  army  forced  to  surrender  at  Metz ; Gambetta  and  Thiers  led 
in  attempt  to  resist  German  attack  on  Paris  ; Paris  finally  surrendered 
in  January,  1871. 

c.  King  of  Prussia  crowned  German  emperor ; France  had  to  give 
up  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine  and  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  billion 
francs ; German  troops  to  remain  in  France  until  indemnity  was  paid. 

Bismarck  appears  to  be  a proud,  masterful  person,  used  to  having 
his  own  way,  without  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

9.  a.  Government  of  National  Defense  hurriedly  organized  by  the 
French  Deputies  which  declared  France  to  be  a republic ; nobody 
really  knew  what  kind  of  government  the  country  was  to  have. 
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b.  Radicals  got  control  of  Paris  and  proposed  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment into  a confederation  of  communes;  National  Assembly  set  up 
headquarters  at  Versailles  and  called  in  troops  from  all  over  France  to 
crush  radicals ; after  two  months  Paris  surrendered. 

c.  Chosen  president  of  temporary  government  set  up  by  National 
Assembly ; had  to  resign  in  about  2 years ; a sincere  patriot  and  an 
able  man ; under  his  lead  France  paid  off  the  indemnity  to  Germany 
and  German  troops  left  France. 

d.  Duke  of  Chambord  considered  for  kingship,  but  insisted  on 
white  flag  of  Bourbons,  which  people  did  not  want ; National  Assembly 
adopted  a constitution  (1875),  deciding  by  one  vote  that  the  head  of 
the  government  should  be  called  President  of  the  Republic. 

e.  As  number  of  free  schools  increased,  influence  of  Church  leaders 
through  Church  schools  decreased ; Concordat  abolished  in  1905 ; 
government  no  longer  paid  salaries  of  clergymen;  all  churches  now 
depended  for  support  on  the  contributions  of  their  members. 

/.  Prosperous  most  of  the  time  until  World  War  broke  out ; a coun- 
try of  small  farmers  and  small  shops;  few  large  factories  except  in 
northern  part ; Paris  became  a great  financial  center. 

g.  As  a source  of  raw  materials  for  her  manufactures ; Algeria, 
most  valuable  of  her  possessions ; controls  much  of  northern  Africa 
and  of  the  Sahara  Desert ; has  a few  islands  in  West  Indies  and  Pacific 
Ocean. 

h.  Because  of  her  fear  of  Germany,  France  built  up  a big  standing 
army  for  defense  against  a possible  German  attack. 

i.  Dreyfus  accused  of  selling  French  military  secrets  to  a foreign 
government  and  exiled  to  Devil’s  Island ; new  trial  finally  gained  in 
which  it  was  proved  that  those  who  accused  Dreyfus  were  themselves 
guilty ; an  example  of  the  hostility  to  Jews  exhibited  in  several  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

10.  a.  National  government  has  closely  centralized  control  over 
divisions  of  country;  divided  into  90  departments  and  38,000  com- 
munes. (This  was  the  situation  before  German  conquest  in  1940.) 

b.  (1)  Two  houses  — Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies;  over  300 
members  in  Senate  chosen  by  officers  of  local  governments  for  terms  of 
nine  years ; over  600  members  in  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  for  four  years. 

(2)  Elected  for  seven-year  term  by  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
meeting  together  at  Versailles ; has  no  veto  power;  appoints  Cabinet, 
or  Ministry ; place  is  much  like  that  of  British  king. 

(3)  Appointed  by  President ; responsible  to  law-making  branch ; 
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Prime  Minister  remains  in  office  only  as  long  as  he  can  control  Chamber 
of  Deputies ; if  Prime  Minister  resigns,  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not 
dismissed,  as  in  England. 

Many  political  parties  exist  in  France ; a Premier  and  his  Cabinet 
can  stay  in  office  only  by  holding  the  support  of  three  or  four  political 
groups. 

C.  1.  a.  Combination  of  German  states  formed  in  1815  with  Aus- 
tria as  president ; had  little  authority ; both  Austria  and  Prussia 
wanted  to  be  the  leading  German  state  and  were  jealous  of  each  other. 

b.  Customs  union  formed  in  1834 ; members  agreed  to  have  free 
trade  among  themselves  and  to  lay  import  duties  on  goods  brought 
into  the  union  from  other  countries ; business  conditions  improved. 

c.  Metternich  suppressed  all  liberal  movements  in  politics  and 
prevented  free  discussion  of  problems  in  universities  or  by  people  at 
large ; liberal  thinkers  had  no  satisfactory  leader. 

2.  a.  Terribly  disappointed  by  “great  refusal”  ; many  thousands, 
disgusted  with  things  in  Germany,  came  to  the  New  World. 

b.  Emperor  Francis  II  promised  Austria  a constitution  and  gave 
one  to  Bohemia  ; rebellion  in  Hungary  suppressed  with  help  of  Russian 
troops  ; serfdom  abolished  in  Austria ; Francis  Joseph  took  the  throne 
when  Francis  II  retired. 

3.  a.  Sixty-four  years  old ; more  progressive  than  Frederick 
William  IV  had  been,  but  believed  in  divine  right  idea. 

b.  Count  von  Moltke,  chief  of  staff,  one  of  Europe’s  ablest  soldiers. 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck,  chief  minister,  forceful,  determined,  and 
willing  to  do  anything  at  all  to  put  through  his  ideas ; brought  about 
German  union. 

c.  Advised  king  to  collect  taxes  to  maintain  and  increase  the  army 
without  the  approval  of  the  Prussian  parliament ; forbade  criticism 
of  his  policies ; equipped  Prussian  army  with  best  rifles  then  known ; 
demanded  three  years’  military  service  for  men. 

4.  a.  Desired  a united  Germany  with  Prussia  at  the  head  of  it ; 
believed  war  made  a state  strong;  “blood  and  iron.” 

b.  (1)  Germans  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  objected  when  the  King 
of  Denmark  decided  to  annex  those  provinces ; Bismarck  induced 
Austria  to  join  him  in  making  war  on  Denmark  to  prevent  this  annexa- 
tion. 

(2)  Denmark  defeated  (1863,  1864),  and  Danish  king  lost  Schleswig 
and  Holstein. 

c.  (1)  Argument  over  what  should  be  done  with  districts  taken 
from  Denmark. 
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(2)  Prussian  army  occupied  some  German  states  and  invaded 
Bohemia ; Prussians  completely  defeated  Austrians  in  battle  of  Sadowa. 

(3)  (a)  Austria  forced  to  agree  to  withdraw  from  German  affairs. 

(6)  Austria  had  to  consent  to  a union  of  German  states  under 

Prussia’s  leadership. 

( c ) Austria  had  to  give  up  most  of  Venetia  to  Italy. 

d.  (1)  Napoleon  III  desired  to  add  a part  of  the  Rhinelands  to 
France  and  thus  came  into  conflict  with  Prussia ; dispute  arose  over 
who  should  succeed  to  the  Spanish  throne;  by  the  Ems  Dispatch 
Bismarck  provoked  France  into  declaring  war  on  Prussia. 

(2)  Germans  were  victorious ; all  German  states  united  to  form  a 
German  empire;  William  I,  King  of  Prussia,  crowned  as  German 
Emperor ; French  had  to  give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  pay  a large 
indemnity  to  Germany. 

e.  Germany  no  longer  a disunited  country ; Italian  territory  ex- 
tended to  the  north ; Austria  no  longer  tied  up  with  Germany;  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  separate  kingdoms. 

5.  a.  In  the  United  States  states  were  politically  equal ; in  Ger- 
many states  recognized  in  accordance  with  their  actual  strength,  with 
Prussia  as  most  powerful ; German  Empire  in  some  respects  a federa- 
tion of  monarchies. 

b.  Kaiser:  Emperor;  exercised  real  power. 

Reichstag:  lower  house;  elected  by  popular  vote;  had  little  real 
influence. 

Bundesrat:  upper  house;  representatives  appointed  by  heads  of 
German  states  ; originated  almost  all  laws. 

Chancellor:  chief  minister ; appointed  by  emperor ; not  responsible 
to  representatives  of  people. 

c.  As  long  as  it  was  honestly  and  efficiently  carried  on,  they  were 
satisfied ; did  not  realize  how  small  a part  they  had  in  it. 

d.  (1)  Forceful,  determined,  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  ob- 
tain his  ends ; knew  how  far  it  was  safe  to  go. 

(2)  Sought  good  will  and  co-operation  of  Austria ; in  1882  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  came  together  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  each 
country  pledged  aid  to  its  associates  in  time  of  war. 

(3)  Direct  aid  given  to  German  manufacturers ; protective  tariff 
system  set  up ; extensive  efforts  made  to  build  up  foreign  trade ; 
Germany  became  second  greatest  manufacturing  power  in  Europe ; 
acquired  colonies  in  Africa  and  some  islands  in  Pacific  Ocean. 

(4)  Became  a rival  in  commercial  expansion ; as  rivalry  became 
keener,  relations  became  less  friendly. 
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(5)  Tried  to  overthrow  Catholic  schools  and  drive  members  of 
Catholic  religious  orders  out  of  Germany ; yielded  little  by  little. 

(6)  Had  harsh  laws  passed  against  them  and  drove  many  out  of  the 
country ; to  reduce  their  influence  he  established  insurance  systems  for 
workers  against  accident  and  illness,  improved  conditions  in  factories, 
established  pure  food  laws,  set  Up  an  old-age  pension  system,  estab- 
lished employment  bureaus,  etc. ; Socialists  still  not  pleased  and  con- 
tinued publicly  to  criticize  government’s  policies. 

e.  German  government  attempted  to  have  German  language  take 
place  of  French  there ; Germans  tried  to  substitute  German  instead  of 
Polish  in  Polish  schools. 

6.  a.  His  father  died  after  only  three  months  on  the  throne;  took 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

b.  Did  not  hesitate  to  let  everyone  know  how  well  he  thought  of 
himself ; dazzled  people  for  a long  time  by  his  conceit  and  seeming 
forcefulness. 

c.  Other  countries  became  suspicious  when  he  began  to  talk  of  Ger- 
many’s mission  in  the  world ; lost  good  will  of  English  by  sending 
a telegram  of  good  wishes  to  Boers  in  South  Africa;  Americans  dis- 
pleased when  Germans  sympathized  with  Spain  in  war  of  1898. 

D.  1.  a.  Use  the  map  on  page  514  of  the  text. 

b.  Government  corrupt  and  incompetent ; roads  poor ; life  and 
property  unsafe ; education  almost  wholly  neglected ; farming  crude  ; 
people  suspected  of  liberal  thinking  constantly  annoyed  by  police 
officers. 

2.  a.  “The  resurrection”  of  Italy;  the  hope  that  Italy  might 
some  time  rise  again  to  a place  of  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

b.  An  organization  made  up  chiefly  of  workingmen  who  desired  to 
bring  about  improvements  in  Italy ; accomplished  little. 

c.  Pope  might  become  leader  of  a movement  to  unite  Italy ; Mazzini 
and  his  followers  desired  to  set  up  a republic  ; unity  might  come  about 
through  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

d.  Organized  the  “Young  Italy ” movement ; had  more  enthusiasm 
than  practical  leadership;  attempted  to  set  up  a republic  in  Rome 
which  lasted  less  than  a year ; forced  to  flee  from  Italy. 

e.  King  Charles  Albert  gave  Sardinia  a constitution  in  1848,  which 
later  became  the  basis  for  a united  Italy ; Victor  Emmanuel  took  the 
throne  when  Charles  Albert  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

3.  a.  One  of  most  skillful  statesmen  of  modern  times ; when 
chances  of  overthrowing  Austrian  power  in  Italy  seemed  slight,  he 
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kept  rather  quiet ; in  1847  set  up  first  newspaper  in  Italy  that  openly 
favored  liberal  government;  became  prime  minister  in  1852. 

b.  Advised  farmers  as  to  improved  methods  of  agriculture ; encour- 
aged manufacturers ; production  of  silk  and  cotton  increased ; rail- 
roads planned  and  started  ; tunnel  through  Alps  undertaken ; educa- 
tion promoted. 

4.  a.  Sympathized  with  Italians  in  their  struggle  for  freedom ; 
offered  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  territory  for  France. 

b.  French  troops  helped  to  defeat  Austrians  in  battle  of  Magenta 
(1859)  and  Solferino  (1860);  distressed  at  bloodshed  and  fearing  that 
Italy  might  become  so  strong  as  to  endanger  safety  of  France,  he  unex- 
pectedly withdrew  and  made  peace  with  Austria. 

5.  Organized  “Redshirts” ; in  a short  time  overran  all  of  Sicily 
and  conquered  Naples ; turned  over  his  conquests  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  be  united  with  Sardinia. 

6.  a.  Use  the  map  on  page  514  of  the  text. 

b.  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  part  of  the  Papal  States  over- 
threw their  governments  and  voted  to  join  Sardinia;  delegates  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Italy  met  at  Turin  in  1861  and  voted  to  call  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  Italy. 

c.  As  a reward  for  helping  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Weeks’  War  against 
Austria,  Italy  received  Venetia. 

d.  French  troops  recalled  from  Rome  in  1870  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel’s troops  took  possession ; people  voted  at  rate  of  one  hundred  to 
one  to  join  Italy;  became  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

e.  Districts  largely  inhabited  by  Italians  outside  of  Italy  but  not 
under  Italian  control. 

7.  a.  Pope  thought  it  was  wrong  to  have  his  territories  taken 
from  him  and  refused  to  recognize  officially  Victor  Emmanuel ; some 
believed  Pope  should  be  entirely  independent  of  government ; others 
believed  he  needed  to  have  land  to  rule  over  to  insure  his  in- 
dependence. 

b.  Law  of  Papal  Guarantees  provided  for  a yearly  payment  to  Pope 
of  about  $650,000 ; Pope  refused  to  accept  money  and  shut  himself  up 
in  the  papal  palace,  calling  himself  “the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican”  ; in 
1929  Pope’s  palace  and  surrounding  estates  recognized  as  Vatican  City 
and  removed  from  authority  of  Italian  government. 

8.  a.  Headed  by  a king ; parliament  of  two  houses  — Senate 
appointed  by  King,  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  voters  for  five 
years ; prime  minister,  who  usually  did  not  stay  in  office  more  than  a 
few  months. 
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b.  75  per  cent  of  people  (in  some  sections  90  per  cent)  could  not 
read  or  write;  standard  of  living  of  majority  terribly  low;  country 
burdened  with  debt  and  one-fourth  of  government  revenue  paid  as 
interest  on  this  debt. 

c.  Obtained  Eritrea  on  southern  coast  of  Red  Sea ; obtained  Tripoli 
on  northern  coast  of  Africa  in  a war  with  Turkey  (1911) ; secured  some 
islands  in  Aegean  Sea  and  off  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

d.  Education  extended  until  about  1900  almost  half  the  people 
could  read  and  write ; railroads  built ; some  roads  improved ; com- 
merce with  other  countries  increased  ; some  Italian  scholars  and  scien- 
tists became  world-famous. 

E.  1.  By  Ausgleich  the  two  countries  were  brought  together  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy ; emperor  of  Austria  also  had  title  of  king  of  Hungary, 
although  crowned  separately  in  each  country ; each  had  its  own 
law-making  body  and  cabinet.  Austria  thought  it  advisable  not  to 
remain  alone  in  Europe  and  so  turned  to  Hungary  for  support. 

2.  Magyars  controlled  Hungary  and  refused  to  allow  people  of 
other  races  to  share  in  political  affairs ; Slavic  races  wanted  to  join 
Serbia  or  Rumania ; Polish  people  under  rule  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
dreamed  of  an  independent  Poland ; Italians  in  Trentino  and  Trieste 
wanted  to  join  Italy. 

3.  Army  and  navy  was  a joint  affair;  foreign  relations  handled 
through  central  ministry ; same  coinage  used  in  both  countries ; per- 
sonal regard  for  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

4.  One  of  longest  in  European  history  (1848-1916)  and  perhaps  one 
of  unhappiest ; son  committed  suicide ; wife  was  assassinated  ; brother 
Maximilian  sent  to  Mexico  by  Napoleon  III  and  killed  ; nephew  Francis 
Ferdinand  murdered  in  1914. 

F.  1.  a.  Numbered  about  100,000,000;  90  per  cent  could  not 
read  or  write ; standards  of  living  very  low ; little  ambition  or  enter- 
prise ; almost  entirely  agricultural ; upper  classes  ruled  the  country. 

6.  Empire  consisted  of  Ukrainians,  White  Russians,  Poles,  Lithua- 
nians, Letts,  Estonians,  and  Finns;  Jews  found  in  some  places  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

c.  Tried  to  force  them  to  learn  Russian  language  and  submit  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Church;  this  policy  of  “Russification”  only  pro- 
duced ill  will. 

2.  a.  Russian  Empire  before  World  War  second  in  size  only  to 
British ; much  land  in  it  of  little  use  to  anybody. 

b.  Russian  rule  extended  over  much  of  Siberia  in  seventeenth 
century;  reached  Pacific  Ocean  in  1638 ; acquired  Alaska,  but. in  1867 
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sold  it  to  United  States ; in  nineteenth  century  gained  control  of  most 
of  Turkestan. 

c.  Built  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  connect  Vladivostok,  on  the 
Pacific,  gained  in  1860,  with  European  cities ; forced  China  to  lease 
Port  Arthur  to  her,  about  1895. 

3.  a.  Very  autocratic ; bestowed  reforms  on  poorer  classes  instead 
of  helping  them  to  discover  and  satisfy  their  own  needs. 

b.  Had  no  means  of  knowing  what  people  wanted ; often  did  not 
have  much  to  say  about  actual  government ; advisors  of  czar  often 
did  not  tell  him  the  truth  about  conditions. 

c.  Some  people,  such  as  Count  Tolstoy,  wrote  of  Russian  problems ; 
some  resorted  to  throwing  bombs  and  attempting  assassinations  of 
those  in  high  positions;  Nihilists,  who  wanted  “ nothing”  in  the  way 
of  authority  over  them,  caused  trouble.  Fearing  their  lives  were  in 
danger,  czars  ruthlessly  crushed  any  discontent  or  criticism ; thou- 
sands of  people  put  to  death  or  exiled  to  Siberia. 

d.  (1801-1825) ; by  refusing  to  put  up  with  Continental  System, 
brought  about  invasion  of  Russia  which  wrecked  Napoleon;  suggested 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

c.  (1825-1855) ; had  no  use  for  liberal  ideas;  suppressed  a Polish 
revolt  in  1830  and  took  away  Poland’s  constitution;  secret  police 
organized,  which  spied  on  everything  and  everybody. 

/.  (1)  Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey,  claiming  the  right  to  protect 
the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem ; France  and  Great  Britain  interfered 
in  order  to  check  Russian  advance  in  Turkish  dominions;  British 
wanted  to  keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople. 

(2)  Russian  port  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea. 

(3)  British  nurse  who  gave  much  aid  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ; 
first  of  war  nurses  to  risk  their  lives  for  suffering  soldiers. 

(4)  Russia  gave  up  her  claim  to  right  to  protect  Christians  in  Turk- 
ish territory ; Sultan  of  Turkey  promised  reforms  and  religious  free- 
dom ; war  ended  in  1856. 

g.  (1855-1881) ; set  free  millions  of  serfs ; established  a sort  of  jury 
system ; granted,  in  a measure,  freedom  of  the  press ; set  up  zemstvos 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire ; decided  to  give  Russia  a constitution  in 
1881,  but  was  assassinated  before  he  could  do  so. 

h.  Instead  of  land  of  feudal  estates  becoming  property  of  peasants 
individually,  it  was  owned  in  common  by  village  in  which  peasant 
lived ; few  peasants  allowed  enough  land  to  support  them  in  comfort. 

i.  (1881-1894);  a stern,  relentless  tyrant;  free  government  made 
no  headway  under  him. 
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j.  (1894-1917) ; easily  influenced  by  his  wife  and  others ; pogroms, 
or  riots  against  the  Jews,  occurred  frequently ; responsible  for  calling 
the  first  Hague  Conference  to  consider  reduction  of  armaments ; 
authorized  election  of  a representative  body  to  have  a voice  in  law- 
making, but  only  a limited  number  of  people  could  vote. 


G.  1. 


Ruler 

Dates  of 
Reign 

Personal  Observations 

George  III 

1760-1820 

Intention  not  to  be  a figurehead  king  helped  to 
cause  American  Revolution. 

George  IV 

1820-1830 

“No  good,”  though  sometimes  called  the  “first 
gentleman  of  Europe.” 

William  IV 

1830-1837 

Reform  Bill  of  1832  passed,  though  he  was  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Victoria 

1837-1901 

Reign,  on  the  whole,  one  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity for  England ; much  loved  and  respected. 

Edward  VII 

1901-1910 

Great  Britain  drew  closer  to  France  and  Russia 
during  his  reign  (p.  711). 

George  V 

1910-1936 

Anxious  to  do  well ; relatively  progressive. 

Edward  VIII 

1936 

Popular  at  first;  abdicated  so  as  to  marry 
Mrs.  Simpson. 

George  VI 

1936- 

Brother  of  Edward  VIII.  Like  his  father. 

2.  a.  People  had  more  voice  in  government  than  in  other  European 
countries,  but  still  were  limited  in  voting  rights. 

b.  Places  in  Great  Britain  which  once  had  gained  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  but  which  had  lost  population  and  were 
controlled  by  the  person  who  owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  community. 

c.  Tories  hesitated  to  make  any  material  changes  for  fear  of  things 
getting  out  of  control ; Whigs  were  more  liberal  than  the  Tories  and 
wanted  to  bring  about  reforms  which  they  thought  necessary. 

d.  Slave  trade  abolished  in  1808 ; right  of  workingmen  to  organize 
in  unions  recognized  in  1825 ; in  1828  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
given  to  Protestants  not  belonging  to  Church  of  England ; in  1829 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office  extended  to  Catholics. 

3.  a.  Take  away  from  most  of  rotten  boroughs  their  right  of  repre- 
sentation and  see  that  larger  towns  were  properly  represented ; ex- 
tended the  right  to  vote  to  certain  classes  of  people. 
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b.  King  induced  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  hold  a new  election 
in  which  Whigs  gained  a greater  majority  than  before;  Whigs  passed 
the  bill  but  Lords  defeated  it ; faced  by  a threat  of  creating  many  new 
titles,  many  lords  stayed  away  when  the  time  came  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
and  it  was  passed  by  those  who  favored  it. 

c.  Extended  the  right  to  vote  to  certain  classes  of  people ; showed 
that  changes  could  be  brought  about  if  people  really  wanted  them 
even  against  hostile  Lords  and  an  indifferent  king. 

d.  Whigs  and  Tories  disappeared  and  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
took  their  place.  Liberals  favored  changes  to  make  government  more 
democratic  and  improve  comfort  and  welfare  of  masses ; Conservatives 
were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  existing  conditions  and  hesitated  to 
make  changes. 

4.  a.  Form  of  local  government  in  cities  improved;  better  police 
departments,  better  streets,  and  sanitary  sewer  systems  established ; 
slavery  abolished  (1833);  labor  of  women  and  children  in  factories 
and  mines  restricted. 

b.  Taxes  placed  on  imported  grain  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
profitable  for  owners  of  farm  land  in  England  to  raise  wheat;  made 
grain  and  flour  cost  considerable  more  than  they  otherwise  would ; 
potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846,  1847  made  cheaper  grain  necessary 
since  only  grain  could  take  the  place  of  potatoes;  abolished  in  1846 
under  lead  of  Robert  Peel. 

c.  (1)  General  manhood  suffrage;  division  of  country  into  equal 
electoral  districts ; abolition  of  property  requirements  for  membership 
in  Parliament ; payment  of  salaries  to  members  of  Parliament ; secret 
voting  by  ballot ; annual  elections  to  House  of  Commons. 

(2)  Planned  to  have  a great  parade  to  present  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment ; on  the  day  of  their  procession  it  rained,  and  the  procession 
broke  up. 

d.  (1)  Peel  brought  about  abolition  of  corn  laws  in  1846;  respon- 
sible for  establishment  of  good  police  systems  in  Ireland  and  in 
London. 

(3)  Palmerston  for  fifty  years  held  an  office  in  the  English  cabinet ; 
Foreign  Secretary  much  of  the  time  and  had  much  influence  on  British 
foreign  policy. 

6.  a.  Came  from  a Jewish  family  but  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  ; used  flowery  language ; dressed  and  acted  peculiarly ; had  a 
brilliant  mind ; skillful  in  judging  public  sentiment ; wonderful  de- 
bater; at  first  a radical,  but  later  a Conservative;  prime  minister 
twice. 
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b.  At  first  a Tory  but  later  a Liberal ; served  60  years  in  House  of 
Commons;  known  as  “the  grand  old  man”  and  “the  great  Com- 
moner”; skillful  public  speaker;  never  acted  contrary  to  his  con- 
science ; deeply  sincere,  yet  not  afraid  to  change  his  mind  when  new 
conditions  arose ; prime  minister  four  times. 

c.  Disraeli  believed  in  a strong  policy  in  foreign  affairs  and  was 
particularly  anxious  to  check  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia ; Glad- 
stone did  not  always  insist  on  England’s  full  rights  in  a dispute,  and 
was  accused  by  Disraeli  of  “compromising  the  honor  of  England.” 

d.  (1)  Anyone  in  the  towns  who  owned  a house  or  paid  ten  pounds 
a year  in  rent  (included  almost  all  factory  workers). 

(2)  Disraeli  realized  that  people  wanted  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  to  factory  workers,  and  had  the  bill  put  through  to  “dish  the 
Whigs.” 

e.  (1)  Disestablished  the  Irish  Church  (1869) — separated  from  its 
connection  with  the  government  the  Episcopal  Church  which  had  been 
“established”  in  Ireland  by  law;  Irish  Catholics  no  longer  compelled 
to  support  a church  to  which  comparatively  few  Irish  belonged. 

(2)  Irish  Land  Act  (1870)  ; government  began  to  pay  landlords  for 
their  titles  and  to  let  the  peasant  farmers  buy  the  land  from  the  gov- 
ernment on  easy  terms. 

(3)  Education  Act  (1870),  which  established  schools  supported  at 
public  expense. 

(4)  Law  providing  for  secret  voting  at  elections  (1872). 

(5)  Law  requiring  many  officers  to  take  civil  service  examinations 
in  order  to  get  positions  (1872). 

/.  (1)  Bought  shares  in  the  company  that  constructed  Suez  Canal, 
giving  Great  Britain  control  of  that  waterway. 

(2)  Had  Queen  Victoria  made  Empress  of  India. 

(3)  Joined  with  Bismarck  in  forcing  Russia  to  accept  less  than  she 
wanted  as  compensation  for  her  victory  over  Turkey  in  1877  and  1878. 

g.  (1)  Third  Reform  Bill  (1884)  gave  laborers  in  rural  districts 
same  rights  to  vote  as  workers  in  the  towns. 

(2)  In  1885  country  was  divided  into  districts  of  nearly  equal  popu- 
lation for  electing  members  to  House  of  Commons. 

h.  Got  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a home-rule  bill  for  Ireland, 
although  he  could  not  get  it  passed  by  the  Lords  ; by  the  time  the  matter 
came  up  again  in  Parliament’  Gladstone  was  out  of  office. 

6.  a.  Lord  Salisbury ; his  ministry  passed  an  Irish  Land  Act  (1903) 
but  would  not  favor  many  measures  which  working  people  wanted ; 
Conservatives  lost  out  in  the  election  of  1906. 
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b.  Asquith  premier  from  1908-1916;  David  Lloyd  George  a skill- 
ful speaker,  keen  politician,  and  anxious  to  improve  conditions  of  the 
masses. 

c.  Proposed  to  make  holders  of  great  landed  estates  pay  greatly 
increased  taxes;  insisted  on  taking  part  of  the  “increment”  of  such 
land  ; House  of  Commons  passed  it,  but  Lords  defeated  it ; after  a new 
election,  both  houses  passed  it. 

d.  Provided  that  the  Lords  could  not  defeat  any  bill  which  was 
declared  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a “money 
bill”;  any  bill  which  passed  House  of  Commons  three  times  within 
two  years,  if  in  that  period  there  has  been  at  least  one  election  to 
House  of  Commons,  must  go  directly  from  Commons  to  King  for 
his  signature ; because  of  a threat  to  create  enough  new  titles  to  pass 
the  bill,  many  Lords  stayed  away  and  those  who  favored  the  bill 
put  it  through. 

e.  (1)  Old-age  systems  provided  for  those  over  70  years  old  who 
had  only  a small  income. 

(2)  Unemployment  insurance  — “the  dole” — was  established  to 
help  for  a short  time  those  who  wanted  to  get  jobs  but  couldn’t  find 
them. 

(3)  Compulsory  sickness  insurance  act  passed,  requiring  all  people 
with  incomes  to  pay  a small  sum  each  week  into  a fund. 

7.  a.  No  law  can  go  into  effect  without  his  signature ; all  proclama- 
tions are  issued  in  the  king’s  name ; all  official  orders  are  by  king’s 
command  ; “king  reigns  but  does  not  rule.” 

Its  members  are  looked  upon  with  admiration  and  respect  at  home 
and  are  much  respected  abroad. 

b.  Includes  the  “lords  temporal” — those  Englishmen  who  have 
inherited  titles  and  some  who  are  elected  from  Scotland  and  North 
Ireland  — and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  established  church  ; 
more  than  700  people  have  a right  to  attend  House  of  Lords. 

c.  Has  over  600  members  ; each  member  represents  a single  district 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  North  Ireland;  any  district  may 
elect  anybody  from  anywhere  to  represent  it ; elections  occur  at  least 
every  five  years  but  may  occur  at  any  time ; members  receive  a salary 
of  £400  a year. 

d.  (1)  In  United  States  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments are  supposed  to  serve  as  a check  upon  each  other ; British  gov- 
ernment rests  on  idea  that  executive  branch  and  law-making  branch 
should  work  together. 

(2)  When  new  election  occurs,  king  asks  leader  of  victorious  party 
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to  form  a cabinet,  taking  any  position  he  desires ; members  must 
belong  to  Parliament,  and  are  responsible  for  introduction  of  bills  in 
Parliament  on  all  important  matters  ; if  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet 
cannot  command  the  support  of  Parliament,  they  are  expected  to 
resign. 

e.  Includes:  (1)  principles  laid  down  in  the  great  “liberty  docu- 
ments,” such  as  Magna  Charta,  etc. ; (2)  long-standing  customs  and 
practices  which  are  regularly  followed ; (3)  important  laws  affect- 
ing form  and  character  of  government;  (4)  decisions  of  courts; 
(5)  treaties. 

/.  Have  a much  better  reputation  than  United  States  courts  for 
speed,  honesty,  and  ability  to  settle  disputes ; do  not  have  the  power 
to  set  aside  a law  of  Parliament,  while  United  States  courts  do  claim 
the  right  to  set  aside  laws  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 

H.  1.  Since  1830  the  Dutch  have  gone  on  steadily  and  on  the  whole 
prosperously;  nothing  of  a startling  nature  has  happened  in  their 
government. 

2.  Denmark  lost  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany  in  1864;  Norway 
and  Sweden  got  along  peacefully  under  one  ruler  for  nearly  a century  ; 
in  1905  King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden  agreed  that  Norwegians  might  elect 
a king  of  their  own. 

3.  Made  least  headway  of  any  of  countries  of  western  Europe; 
many  people  in  both  countries  totally  uneducated  ; Spain  had  a repub- 
lican form  of  government  from  1873  to  1875;  Spain  became  a mon- 
archy in  1875  under  Alfonso  XII,  who  was  forced  out  of  office  in 
1931  when  another  republic  was  set  up ; Portugal  set  up  a republic 
in  1910. 

I.  1.  a.  When  Constitution  went  into  operation,  only  one  in  seven  of 
white  men  could  vote ; during  first  half  of  nineteenth  century  property- 
owning  or  tax-paying  requirements  abolished  in  many  states  or  reduced 
to  a very  low  point ; religious  requirements  also  done  away  with ; 
Negroes  received  right  to  vote  as  a result  of  Civil  War. 

b.  Toward  end  of  nineteenth  century  Australian  ballot  introduced 
here  and  accepted  by  most  states ; secret  voting  now  became 
possible. 

c.  Eleven  southern  states  attempted  to  leave  Union  and  set  them- 
selves up  as  Confederate  States  of  America,  bringing  on  a great  Civil 
War  in  which  southern  states  were  defeated  and  cause  of  nationalism 
was  triumphant. 

2.  Washington;  Lincoln;  Jefferson  Davis ; Theodore  Roosevelt  ; 
John  Quincy  Adams ; Webster;  Seward;  John  Hay. 
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UNIT  XIV.  A NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER 
(Pages  550-630) 

One  problem  in  the  study  of  this  unit  will  be  the  temptation  to 
develop  more  fully  than  time  can  permit  the  wide  range  of  topics 
touched  upon  here.  Almost  everything  that  might  enter  into  a course 
in  economics  or  sociology  could  find  a background  in  the  phases  of 
world  progress  with  which  this  unit  deals.  We  cannot  form  a correct 
impression  of  what  the  world  is  today  without  being  acquainted  with 
at  least  the  general  trends  of  social  and  economic  change  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have  been  responsible  for 
much  that  has  happened  in  the  field  of  government  and  international 
affairs. 

Section  293.  If  we  tny  to  mention  the  everyday  conveniences  which 
we  now  have  that  George  Washington  never  knew  either  in  his  boyhood 
or  later  years,  a surprisingly  long  list  of  such  items  can  be  compiled. 
(Project  20  on  page  629  would  furnish  an  interesting  opening  for  the 
* discussion  of  this  unit.)  Steamboats,  railroads,  airplanes,  radio,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  automobiles,  iron  plows,  harrows,  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  paved  highways,  and  even  a decent  postal  system  — these 
are  just  a few  of  the  things  we  take  for  granted  these  days.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  just  why  it  is  that  men  and  nations  will  go  on  for 
centuries  without  any  material  change  in  methods  of  living  or  working 
or  in  the  development  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  then  suddenly 
break  out,*  as  it  were,  in  a rash  of  new  ideas  or  new  activities.  There 
were  many  centuries  between  the  glorious  days  of  Greek  art  and  those 
of  the  Renaissance.  There  were  as  many  centuries  between  the 
mechanical  contrivances  and  means  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation that  Julius  Caesar  knew  and  the  great  era  of  invention  and 
material  development  that  began  in  England  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  it  took  somebody  to  start  the  new  era,  but  when  it 
was  once  in  motion,  it  went  along  under  its  own  momentum. 

Section  294.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
U which  in  one  sense  was  not  a revolution  at  all,  affected  infinitely  more 
'f  completely  the  lives  of  the  people  than  either  of  those  famous  episodes. 
As  far  as  changing  the  manner  of  living  of  anybody  is  concerned,  the 
American  and  French  revolutions  were  merely  episodes  and  minor 
ones  at  that.  Few  people  lived  differently  in  the  United  States  after 
1783  from  the  way  they  had  lived  before  1775.  Except  for  the  removal 
of  the  feudal  burdens  which  had  kept  down  the  French  peasant  before 
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1789,  living  in  France  was  no  pleasanter  by  reason  of  what  happened 
in  that  country  in  1789  than  it  was  before.  Of  course,  the  American 
Revolution  helped  to  give  impetus  to  those  who  thought  reform  could 
come  in  France,  and  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  developed,  the  ideals 
of  the  American  and  the  French  Revolution  came  to  seem  more  and 
more  essential  to  the  workingmen  whose  lives  Ivere  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  so  that  they  became  mere  operators  of 
machinery  rather  than  workers  who  thought  and  planned  the  making 
of  something. 

Section  295.  If  it  seems  strange  that  men  who  previously  had  little, 
contact  with  machinery  should  become  the  inventors  of  some  epoch- 
making  machines,  we  may  simply  recall  the  truth  that  inventors  must 
be  thinkers.  A person  may  operate  a machine  all  his  life,  but  if  he 
does  it  as  a mere  mechanical  performance,  it  may  mean  next  to  nothing. 
He  may  not  care  to  figure  out  a better  way  to  do  the  same  thing,  for 
fear  the  improvement  would  take  his  job  away  from  him.  That,  of 
course,  was  not  true  of  all  workers,  certainly  not  Hargreaves  or  Watt, 
but  the  way  Hargreaves  himself  was  treated  by  other  workers  brings 
out  the  point  just  made.  If  we  wonder  why  the  Renaissance  did  not 
lead  at  once  into  a new  material  world  as  well  as  a new  world  of  art, 
intellect,  and  discovery,  we  may  find  the  answer  in  that  what  it  did  do 
brought  about  so  great  a change  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  that 
mechanical  ideas  did  not  exactly  fit  such  lines  of  development. 

Project  12  on  page  628  may  be  started  on  the  blackboard  as  a class 
project,  expanded  from  time  to  time  during  the  period  devoted  to  this 
unit.  Brief  biographies,  giving  intimate  facts  about  the  lives  of  some 
of  these  inventors,  will  also  be  interesting. 

Pupils  will  probably  look  at  the  “firsts”  drawn  by  the  artist  for 
page  554,  without  being  told,  but  teachers  may  ask  pupils  to  point 
out  how  they  differ  from  similar  machines  of  today.  Such  a compari- 
son will  help  pupils  to  realize  that  in  the  mechanical  world  as  well  as 
in  other  lines  of  human  interest  beginnings  may  be  crude,  but  that 
without  them  later  expansion  would  be  impossible. 

Section  296.  Some  pupils  using  this  book  may  never  have  seen  a 
factory  town,  or  even  a factory.  Pictures,  if  such  are  available,  will 
help  to  relieve  this  difficulty.  In  other  communities  some  pupils  may 
know  only  too  well  some  features  of  what  a factory  town  means.  Refer 
to  a map  of  England  — draw  one  if  necessary  — to  show  the  shift  of 
population  that  followed  the  building  of  factories  and  the  location  of 
them  where  they  would  be  convenient  to  the  supply  of  coal  and  iron. 
Plenty  of  examples  in  the  United  States  are  available  of  towns  or  cities 
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built  by  or  around  factories,  especially  in  the  North  Atlantic  states, 
the  Middle  West,  and  now  even  the  South  Atlantic.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  Lynn  and  Brockton,  Mass.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Gary,  Ind.,  Youngstown,  O.,  or  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  some  one  great  industry, 
but  certainly  one  industry  has  done  much  to  give  those  communities 
and  others  like  them  the  industrial  importance  they  now  have. 

Section  297.  It  is  not  surprising  that  British  business  men  would 
have  liked  to  keep  for  themselves  and  their  country  the  profits  that 
were  expected  from  the  use  of  the  new  machines,  but  the  only  way  they 
could  do  so  was  by  letting  nobody  else  see  them.  A man  of  a mechani- 
cal turn  of  mind  can  make  for  himself  many  things,  if  he  has  the 
material,  after  once  seeing  how  someone  else  has  made  them,  as  Samuel 
Slater  did.  In  days  when  patent  laws  were  not  yet  very  fully  de- 
veloped, because  the  need  for  patents  had  not  been  very  extensive,  it 
was  difficult  to  control  even  within  one  country  the  making  of  a new 
invention  after  it  was  once  on  the  market.  It  is  a tragedy  that  a 
considejable  number  of  inventors  of  epoch-making  machines  never 
profited  to  any  great  extent  as  a result  of  their  genius  or  skill,  because 
other  imitators  were  more  successful  in  taking  advantage  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  invention  when  the  world  once  knew  about  it. 

The  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  on  world  peace  is  not  easy 
to  point  out  definitely.  When  countries  like  Germany  and  the  United 
States  undertook  to  encourage  manufacturers  by  setting  up  protective 
tariffs,  they  did  not  increase  international  good  will,  it  is  true,  but 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  wars,  other  than  commercial  rivalries, 
have  resulted  directly  on  that  account.  As  civilized  nations  made 
industrial  progress  and  tried  to  sell  manufactured  products  to  people 
who  did  not  have  them,  competition  arose,  and  such  competition, 
added  to  other  causes  of  unpleasantness,  helped  to  produce  conditions 
out  of  which  wars  arise. 

Section  298.  The  first  lot  of  inventions  that  resulted  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  were  naturally  connected  with  factories.  How 
could  such  machines  be  used  on  the  farm,  and  how  could  they  be  moved 
around,  as  almost  anything  had  to  be  that  would  do  farm  work?  It 
was  almost  sixty  years  from  Hargreaves’  spinning  jenny  to  McCor- 
mick’s reaper,  and  it  was  well  toward  sixty  years  later  when  machin- 
ery in  the  modern  manner  was  used  to  do  almost  all  kinds  of  work 
on  big  farms.  The  cotton  gin  was  a godsend  to  southern  plantation 
owners,  it  is  true,  but  the  people  who  raised  the  cotton  did  not  use  the 
machinery  to  manufacture  it. 
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The  lack  of  contact  of  many  farmers  with  more  than  a limited  range 
of  influences  would  make  it  harder  for  new  ideas  to  gain  popularity 
among  them  than  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  something  new  could 
become  generally  familiar  without  much  difficulty.  Besides,  on  a 
small  farm,  especially  if  it  were  a hilly  one,  the  machinery  which  was 
so  useful  on  a great  western  wheat  farm  could  not  readily  be  used,  even 
if  the  farmer  could  afford  it.  Many  farmers  have  always  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth  and  had  to  be  contented  with  what  they  raised  from 
year  to  year.  As  the  Industrial  Revolution  encouraged  manufactur- 
ing in  some  countries,  however,  and  those  manufacturing  countries 
tried  to  sell  their  products  abroad,  they  would  find  it  lesfe  and  less  easy 
to  raise  the  food  that  the  workers  in  their  factories  needed.  That 
was  the  case  with  England  earlier  than  almost  any  other  country,  and 
the  chief  reason  why  her  corn  laws  had  to  be  repealed  in  1846. 

Section  299.  Pupils  will  doubtless' be  interested  in  the  life  story  of 
a considerable  number  of  the  inventors  mentioned  in  this  section  and 
in  others.  Surely  American  children  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
will  know  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Others  earlier  than  he  will  also 
furnish  the  basis  for  interesting  reports.  It  may  be  profitable  for  the 
class  to  try  to  figure  out  how  different  our  life  of  today  would  be  with- 
out some  one  particular  invention  mentioned  in  this  section.  Pupils 
with  good  imaginations  might  like  to  try  Project  3,  page  628. 

If  inventions  lead  to  rivalry  among  people,  or  if  their  chief  result 
is  to  make  life  faster  and  more  complicated,  they  may  not  make  life 
any  pleasanter.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  out  of  Asia  have  come 
so  few  inventors.  The  typical  state  of  mind  of  the  Asiatic,  except 
when  he  has  been  stirred  up  by  contacts  with  westerners,  is  one  of 
taking  it  easy,  of  philosophizing,  of  getting  along  with  what  he  has. 
People  who  are  content  with  such  an  attitude  toward  life  are  not  likely 
to  try  hard  to  find  out  new  ways  to  do  things. 

Section  300.  As  international  trade  developed,  it  was  more  and 
more  necessary  to  be  able  to  carry  it  on  without  handling  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  or  silver  to  use  in  exchanging  for  other  goods.  Money  is 
not  a modern  thing,  but  until  trade  between  nations  came  to  be  exten- 
sive and  varied,  there  was  comparatively  little  demand  for  anything 
except  actual  metal  to  use  in  paying  for  goods.  If  pupils  do  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  credit  and  the  use  of  credit  as  a substitute  for  money, 
it  will  be  well  to  stop  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  they  do  understand 
it.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  make  them  realize  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  gold  between  nations  is  out  of  the  question  as  a means  of  paying 
for  any  large  part  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  between  one  great  country 
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and  another.  At  least  the  necessity  for  a system  of  international 
credit  can  be  made  clear,  even  though  pupils  fourteen  years  old  or 
thereabouts  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of 
modern  finance. 

When  nations  had  little  to  do  with  one  another,  one  nation  could  get 
whatever  fun  there  was  out  of  prosperity  or  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  depression  without  bothering  or  caring  what  other  nations 
were  doing.  That  is  no  longer  true.  Depressions  and  prosperity  are 
both  likely  to  be  world- wide  in  their  character  today,  except  when 
some  purely  local  influence  is  at  work  in  a certain  nation  that  does  not 
operate  to  the  same  extent  elsewhere.  When  business  is  not  good  in 
one  country,  fewer  goods  are  made  to  sell  to  other  countries  and  fewer 
goods  can  be  bought  from  them.  Their  business,  in  turn,  suffers,  and 
so  the  depression  spreads  until  perhaps  it  goes  around  a circle  including 
most  of  the  civilized  world. 

Section  301.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  have  noticed,  almost 
everything  needed  on  a feudal  estate  was  made  by  the  people  who  lived 
there.  Now,  that  would  be  impossible.  Few  of  our  people  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  importing  rubber  or  even  thinking  about  a substitute 
for  the  natural  article,  but  when  the  main  source  of  our  supply  of 
rubber  was  cut  off  everyone  who  owned  a car  began  to  worry.  Cold 
countries  cannot  raise  the  tea  and  coffee  that  they  use  for  their  warm 
drinks,  even  though  warm  countries  can  manufacture  the  ice  that  may 
help  to  keep  them  cool.  A nation  might  think  it  needed  colonies  of 
its  own  to  furnish  raw  materials  that  it  cannot  produce  at  home,  and 
so  it  spreads  its  authority  into  distant  lands,  over  people  who  are  not 
at  all  pleased  to  greet  it. 

But  wouldn’t  it  be  a narrow  life  for  a nation,  as  for  an  individual,  to 
be  so  well  supplied  with  everything  as  to  need  no  contacts  with  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Isn’t  it  better  that  through  these  contacts  one 
should  become  interested  in  other  people  and  places,  so  that  he  may 
understand  them  and  both  get  ideas  from  them  and  make  contributions 
to  them  ? Just  as  a dozen  or  a hundred  workers  each  doing  a small  part 
will  make  a book,  a chair,  or  a locomotive,  better  than  most  individuals 
could  possibly  do  it,  so  if  the  nations  of  the  world  can  learn  the  habit 
of  co-operation  instead  of  selfishness,  their  industrial  relations  may  help 
to  bring  about  pleasanter  associations  instead  of  merely  competition 
and  strife. 

The  text  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  world  would  have  made 
the  progress  it  has  if  nobody  had  ever  got  rich.  Popular  though  it 
may  be  these  days  to  say  disagreeable  things  about  rich  men,  is  there 
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any  indication  that  one  who  had  no  more  than  $10,000  ever  could  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  developing  far-reaching  contacts  in  business 
or  other  ways  or  have  contributed  very  greatly,  unless  he  was  a genius, 
to  the  uplift  of  mankind?  History  certainly  does  not  teach  us  that 
the  way  for  the  world  to  be  happy  or  to  make  progress  is  to  reduce 
everybody  to  a common  level. 

Section  302.  The  direct  application  of  the  thought  of  this  section 
to  current  conditions  is  obvious.  Laissez  faire  has  appeared  so  many 
times  in  treatments  of  current  problems  that  pupils  may  know  what  it 
means  before  they  see  the  term  in  this  book.  It  is  a false  notion,  how- 
ever, too  often  encouraged  in  recent  discussions,  that  the  New  Deal 
and  similar  reform  proposals  are  just  now  bringing  laissez  faire  to  its 
close.  Laissez  faire  in  a modern  sense  ended  the  instant  when  the 
English  Parliament  put  restrictions  on  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor  of  women  and  children.  Those  restrictions  have  steadily  been 
extended,  though  sometimes  slowly,  from  that  day  to  this,  so  that  now 
in  such  matters  the  only  argument  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  govern- 
ment supervision  or  regulation  shall  reach. 

Our  opinion  in  many  matters  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of  view 
which  we  have  inherited.  If  we  were  born  in  a country  where  the  rail- 
roads had  always  been  government-operated,  it  would  be  the  most 
natural  thing  for  us  to  accept  that  as  the  proper  way  to  handle  them. 
That  policy  is  most  natural  in  those  countries  in  which  people  have 
always  depended  upon  their  government  to  direct  all  the  big  interests 
of  their  life.  A country  which  has  encouraged  individual  enterprise 
and  initiative  is  the  one  that  is  least  likely  to  take  kindly  to  programs 
in  which  a national  government  directs  and  controls  activities  of 
general  importance.  The  trend  in  recent  years  seems  to  be  pretty 
strongly  toward  the  extension  of  such  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  The  individual,  even  though  on  the  average  he  lives 
more  comfortably  today  than  he  ever  did  before,  is  more  than  ever 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  means  to  enjoy  that  comfort,  and  there- 
fore dependent  upon  his  government,  if  necessary,  to  compel  his  fellow 
men  to  provide  him  with  the  things  that  he  wants. 

Section  303.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  discussing  the  Industrial 
Revolution  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  policy.  Now  we  may  apply 
it  to  the  workers  as  human  beings.  Changed  relations  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  workers  came  to  depend  upon  someone 
else  to  furnish  them  a job  instead  of  going  out  and  making  one  them- 
selves or  producing  something  for  somebody  else  to  buy.  A further 
new  situation  appeared  when  the  worker  did  not  even  make  the  whole 
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of  anything  himself  but  depended  upon  somebody  else  to  help  him 
make  it  — and  perhaps  was  making  something  that  he  himself  could 
not  possibly  use. 

Section  304.  One  fact  deserving  emphasis  is  that  the  oppression  of 
workers  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  at  starvation 
wages  and  under  conditions  we  would  call  impossible  was  not  the 
result  of  the  deliberate  cruelty  of  anybody.  Some  of  these  workers 
considered  themselves  better  off  than  when  they  were  on  a farm,  just 
as  probably  many  of  us  know  men  and  women  today  who  cannot  be 
induced  by  any  kind  of  argument  to  accept  a farm  job.  If  these 
people  were  willing  to  work  in  this  way,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
employers  were  willing  to  hire  them,  and  thought  they  had  to  hire 
them  cheaply  if  they  were  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other 
employers  who  were  trying  to  make  money.  The  whole  factory  prop- 
osition arose  in  England  so  suddenly  that  its  evils  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  and  even  when  discovered  were  not  easy  to  correct.  (Read 
Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  referred  to  in  the  text.) 

Section  305.  The  present  prominence  and  influence  of  labor  unions 
may,  at  least  in  communities  where  their  influence  is  strong,  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  conditions  that  existed  when  there  were 
no  unions  and  when  they  were  even  considered  so  dangerous  to  the  state 
that  they  were  prohibited  by  law.  As  long  as  workers  were  ignorant 
and  uneducated,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  for  there 
was  nothing  else  they-  could  do  if  the  unskilled  job  which  they  held 
should  be  lost.  That  was  one  reason  why,  very  early,  unions  demanded 
opportunities  for  education  for  themselves  or  their  children,  so  that 
through  education  they  might  be  better  able  to  act  on  something  like 
equality  with  the  employer,  who,  either  because  of  his  own  selfishness 
or  the  general  industrial  situation,  treated  them  much  like  tools  in  his 
factory. 

There  may  be  time  to  list  some  of  the  conditions  that  were  common 
in  a factory  a hundred  years  ago  in  comparison  with  ones  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  a well-managed  factory  today.  There  are  likely  also 
to  be  enough  labor  controversies  either  going  on  or  under  discussion 
to  make  real  the  consideration  of  methods  used  by  unions  and  the 
demands  made  by  them  in  labor  controversies.  This,  however,  like 
so  many  other  topics  taken  up  in  this  unit,  is  capable  of  such  indefinite 
expansion  that  we  may  need  to  be  on  guard  against  spending  an  undue 
amount  of  time  on  it.  A topic  like  this  will  probably  come  up  again 
in  the  pupil’s  school  life  times  enough  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  into  every  phase  of  it  at  this  point. 
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Section  306.  This  section  surveys  the  course  of  change  in  means 
of  transportation.  The  varied  illustrations  in  it  will  help  to  make  real 
the  topics  discussed  here.  Where  contrasts  are  possible,  as  between 
the  stagecoach  or  Henry  Ford’s  first  automobile  and  a typical  good 
car  of  today,  the  pictures  will  tell  their  own  story  of  progress.  Pupils 
will  already,  in  many  cases,  be  familiar  with  much  of  the  material  in 
this  section,  and  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  to  spend  on  the  progress  of  transportation  at  this  particular 
point. 

Surely  there  will  be  some  members  of  any  class  who  will  like  to  make 
a report  on  the  great  progress  of  aviation.  Emphasize  its  peacetime 
aspect.  Men  could  not  be  expected  to  give  much  thought  to  traveling 
through  the  air  until  they  had  made  considerable  headway  in  their 
travels  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  field  of  automobile  pro- 
duction, the  United  States  has  made  exceptional  progress.  Probably 
the  reason  for  the  greater  number  of  autos  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  other  countries  is  that  a higher  average  of  wealth  and 
leisure  and  a greater  desire  to  get  somewhere  in  a hurry  are  notable 
characteristics  of  the  American  people. 

Section  307.  Progress  in  communication  has  advanced  side  by  side 
with  improvement  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  in  large  part  has 
been  made  possible  by  it.  Only  as  electricity  has  come  into  the  pic- 
ture has  communication  developed  apart  from  transportation.  In 
both  transportation  and  communication  science  has  made  marvelous 
important  contributions.  Without  discoveries  in  that  field  these  would 
be  impossible.  Who  would  even  have  dreamed  fifty  years  ago  that 
people  could  by  turning  a knob  or  two  hear  somebody’s  voice  from  half 
around  the  world  ? 

Newspapers  as  a means  of  communication  are  performing  a func- 
tion that  is  relatively  new  as  far  as  international  relations  are  con- 
cerned. It  may  help  pupils  to  realize  the  world-wide  nature  of  this 
matter  if  they  can  see  copies  of  some  papers  printed  in  other  countries 
or  at  least  learn  their  names  and  read  quotations  from  them  as  they 
appear  in  the  current  press  or  magazines.  The  London  Times,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  newspapers  from  other  countries  where  expres- 
sion is  free,  and  possibly  newspapers  from  countries  where  expression 
is  not  free,  might  be  interesting  and  enlightening  exhibits  of  world 
conditions. 

Section  308.  These  means  of  transportation  and  communication  of 
which  the  last  two  sections  have  spoken  have  made  possible  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations  which  was  discussed  a while  ago.  Without  the 
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ocean  liner  and  the  freighter,  the  transportation  of  goods  and  the 
migration  of  people  would  have  been  very  closely  limited.  The  effect 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  upon  agriculture  is  seen  in  the  opening 
up  of  the  vast  farming  regions  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Argentina  which  can  be  successfully  operated  only  as  machinery  is 
available  to  do  this  work  on  a big  scale. 

A pupil  in  this  country  may  need  to  be  warned  that  immigration 
from  Europe  has  not  always  come  to  the  United  States.  Numerous 
South  American  countries  have  received  much,  for  in  those  localities 
immigrants  from  southern  Europe  might  speak  a language  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar  or  one  closely  associated  with  their  own. 
Artificial  languages  as  a means  of  world-wide  communication  have 
never  made  much  headway,  chiefly  because  they  were  artificial.  They 
are  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  any  particular  people’s  expression 
of  their  own  thoughts.  Language  normally  grows  because  people 
have  something  to  say.  If  the  class  has  members  who  come  from 
families  where  any  people  can  or  habitually  do  speak  readily  some 
other  language,  they  might  be  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  English  is  easier  for  one  to  learn  who  was  not  born  to  speak  it, 
or  whether  some  other  language  is  more  readily  acquired. 

International  co-operation  may  take  many  forms,  not  only  through 
trade  but  through  exchange  of  services,  as  in  the  Universal  Postal  Un- 
ion, one  of  the  most  useful  international  activities  ever  undertaken. 
The  exchange  of  ideas  that  is  made  possible  by  international  confer- 
ences in  science,  medicine,  religion,  or  education  is  also  a valuable  fea- 
ture of  that  phase  of  international  relations.  The  radio,  which  should 
be  used  to  promote  good  will,  sometimes  carries  unfriendly  propaganda. 

Section  309.  This  is  in  some  respects  a sort  of  summary  section. 
It  contains  a statement  of  outcomes  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
which  did  not  happen  to  be  developed  naturally  in  earlier  sections. 
Without  the  Industrial  Revolution  there  would  have  been  no  demand 
or  opportunity  for  all  our  present  big  cities.  Though  these  big  cities 
sometimes  developed  slums  and  other  unpleasant  conditions,  they 
also  have  made  it  possible  for  even  the  poorest  to  enjoy  facilities  in 
education,  amusement,  and  other  means  of  employing  leisure  time 
which  a person  or  family  living  in  isolation  cannot  have.  Though 
we  hear  much  these  days  about  the  disparity  between  rich  and  poor, 
at  least  the  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  living  as  comfortably 
as  anyone  ever  did  who  was  similarly  situated. 

Section  310.  Along  with  the  discovery  that  high  civilization  does 
not  bring  comfort  and  happiness  to  everybody  has  come  a greater  and 
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keener  interest  in  the  underprivileged.  However  unselfish  may  be  the 
motives  of  individuals  who  take  part  in  social  service  activities,  society 
ought  to  see  that  such  activities  are  carried  on  as  a means  of  defense. 
Ill  health  and  poverty  are  like  a cancer  on  the  body  of  any  community. 

How  much  can  be  done  or  should  be  done  for  those  who  are  out  of 
work  or  who  will  not  work  is  one  of  the  live  questions  of  these  times. 
Perhaps  a larger  percentage  of  people,  at  least  in  this  country,  have 
in  recent  years  been  unemployed  than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
primitive  times  or  in  later  stages,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  kinds  of 
work  that  men  can  or  are  willing  to  do.  In  the  olden  days  there  was 
more  of  the  spirit  that  “He  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.”  Today 
do  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  are  we  too  ready  to  say  that  we 
will  feed  people  whether  they  work  or  not  ? 

Section  311.  Science  appears  in  this  section  under  another  guise  — 
relieving  or  preventing  disease  or  distress.  Almost  every  name 
pictured  or  mentioned  in  the  text  will  be  found  the  basis  of  an  interest- 
ing personal  study.  This  is  another  topic  on  which  even  weeks  could 
be  spent,  but  which  we  shall  need  to  mention  rather  than  study 
thoroughly.  Civics  classes  will  doubtless  deal  with  some  or  all  of  the 
health  phases  of  the  topic.  If  such  has  been  or  will  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  preferable  to  go  into  them  in  only  a limited  way  here. 

The  changes  pointed  out  here  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  history’s 
evidence  that  man  has  gained  in  medical  knowledge  as  well  as  in  every 
other  line.  A member  of  a physician’s  family,  if  such  a person  happens 
to  belong  to  the  class,  could  perhaps  supplement  very  helpfully  the 
information  given  in  the  text ; e.g.,  give  a talk  on  penicillin. 

Section  312.  If  this  topic  — the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals 
— has  been  or  is  to  be  studied  with  some  thoroughness  elsewhere,  it 
can  merely  be  referred  to  at  this  point.  If  that  is  done,  the  teacher 
should  stress  the  fact  that  progress  in  the  field  of  criminology  is  just  as 
important  as  progress  in  the  field  of  — shall  we  say  government?  — 
and  that  history  has  just  as  much  right  to  deal  with  either  of  those 
topics  as  it  has  with  war  or  law-making. 

That  most  countries  have  very  similar  problems  to  deal  with  can  be 
brought  out  by  the  attitude  of  the  various  nations  toward  the  liquor 
traffic.  They  all  recognize  it  as  an  evil,  but  many  of  them  prefer  to 
leave  the  restraint  of  it  to  individual  self-control  rather  than  to  try  to 
limit  it  by  law.  The  restraint  of  other  vices  has  already  become  an 
international  proposition,  partly  because  in  some  cases  the  means  of 
indulging  in  those  vices  — opium,  for  example  — was  itself  an  item  in 
international  trade,  and  partly  because  only  through  the  League  of 
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Nations  has  international  co-operation  really  been  made  possible  for 
the  control  of  the  opium  business.  Even  that  control  is  in  its  early 
stages  today. 

Section  313.  Reference  has  already  been  made,  in  speaking  of  the 
factory  system,  of  the  laws  first  enacted  in  England  and  later  in  other 
places  to  regulate  or  limit  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
Some  women  may  complain,  however,  that  these  governmental  restric- 
tions have  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  take  away  opportunities  for  work 
rather  than  to  protect  their  right  to  work  for  wages  equal  with  men’s. 
The  granting  of  the  ballot  to  women  is  seen  to  have  been  in  some  coun- 
tries an  almost  direct  result  of  the  World  War.  Pupils  may  be  inter- 
ested to  discover  whether  in  their  own  community  women  do  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  as  freely  and  regularly  as  men.  Sometimes  the  men 
have  nothing  to  brag  about  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  women  participate  still  less  readily. 

Section  314.  In  modern  days  science  and  exploration  go  hand  in 
hand.  That  was  not  so  with  Columbus,  except  as  he  had  a half- 
scientific  notion  that  the  world  is  round  instead  of  square.  The  dis- 
coverers of  today  carry  with  them  many  conveniences  and  scientific 
appliances,  some  of  which  they  would  never  have  even  at  home. 
Think  of  the  uses  of  the  radio  and  the  airplane  to  Admiral  Byrd. 
These  scientific  achievements,  as  well  as  some  books  published  in  the 
last  century,  have  raised  numerous  questions.  Pupils  interested  in  such 
activities  will  enjoy  making  a survey  of  a north  polar  or  south  polar 
exploration  or  discussing  whether  it  has  been  worth  while.  Recent 
activities  in  the  field  of  aviation  over  Arctic  lands  will  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

As  a matter  of  historical  knowledge,  the  ideas  proposed  by  Lyell  and 
Darwin  deserve  mention  here.  The  teacher  need  not  permit,  and  still 
less  encourage,  discussion  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  evolu- 
tion, if  he  thinks  such  discussion  would  be  misunderstood  outside.  In 
spite  of  all  we  hear  about  the  necessity  of  academic  freedom  in  the 
classroom,  common  sense  should  suggest  that  there  are  times  when 
complete  freedom,  if  it  means  the  expression  of  any  and  all  opinions  of 
teacher  or  pupils,  should  be  adjusted  to  the  feelings  of  the  community. 
A pupil  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  should  understand  what  the  theories 
of  these  men  were,  however,  as  a matter  of  truthful  information. 

Section  315.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  United 
States  with  all  its  interest  in  education  today  has  always  been  a leader 
among  the  nations  in  that  respect.  The  achievements  of  some  other 
countries  in  teaching  their  people  at  least  to  read  and  write  deserve 
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great  credit.  (Someone  should  attempt  on  the  blackboard  Project  15 
on  page  629.)  It  will  be  noticed  that  other  countries  than  the  United 
States  as  a rule  make  education  a national  proposition.  One  reason 
for  this  difference  in  policy  is  that  European  countries  and  nations 
like  Japan  do  not  find  any  great  need  for  difference  in  educational 
programs  between  one  section  of  the  country  and  another,  whereas 
in  this  country  we  have  allowed  each  state  to  determine  what  it  would 
supply  its  own  children  in  the  way  of  educational  opportunities.  Our 
system  makes  it  easier  to  adapt  educational  programs  to  the  methods 
of  particular  sections,  though  it  might  be  hard  to  prove  that  some  of 
the  states  have  taken  much  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Both  here  and  abroad  intelligent  governments  no  longer  are  satisfied 
to  let  the  children  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Democratic  countries  feel 
that  democracy  can  last  only  among  intelligent  people.  Governments 
based  on  dictatorships  or  other  centralized  power  find  that  they  are 
aided  in  supplying  the  kind  of  information  they  want  their  people  to 
get  if  they  can  see  it  in  print  as  well  as  merely  hear  it. 

Pupils  who  themselves  are  going  through  the  process  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  the  school  should  certainly  be  interested  in  some  of  the  ideas 
of  such  famous  educational  pioneers  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
and  the  rest,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  textbook.  These,  of  course,  are 
presented  simply  as  types  of  educational  leaders  who  have  dared  to 
present  new  thoughts  on  the  best  methods  to  employ. 

If  time  permits  and  the  matter  has  not  already  been  taken  up  in 
civics  classes,  guidance  work,  or  otherwise,  a profitable  discussion  may 
be  arranged  on  comparisons  of  former  school  methods,  courses  of  study, 
activities,  and  the  like  with  those  of  today.  There  may  be  members  of 
the  class  who  either  have  attended  schools  in  some  other  countries  or 
members  of  whose  families  or  friends  have  done  so.  In  that  case,  they 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  something  by  way  of  comparison  between 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Section  316.  The  development  of  modern  literature  and  drama 
should  be  made  something  else  than  a mere  catalogue  of  names.  Many 
of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  text  are  given  chiefly  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  personages  who  have  prominent  places  in  literature 
also  deserve  to  be  considered  characters  worth  mentioning  in  history. 
As  in  other  cases,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  topic  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  opportunities  which  the  class  may  have  to  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  other  school  studies  or  activities.  Project  17  on 
page  629  may  offer  a good  means  of  surveying  the  modern  literature 
field  in  a class  period. 
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Section  317.  Music  is  another  topic  that  has  been  too  often  ignored 
in  history  textbooks.  If  anything  is  international  in  character,  it  is 
music,  and  by  all  means  students  of  world  history  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it.  If  the  treatment  of  this  topic  in  the  text  appears  to  .be  too 
encyclopedic  and  to  too  great  an  extent  a mere  list  of  names,  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  vitalize  it  and  make  it  real.  A most  interesting 
exercise  is  to  devote  at  least  one  class  period  to  brief  sketches  of  notable 
musicians  of  modern  times,  with  typical  selections  from  their  work 
played  on  piano  or  violin  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  who  have 
musical  talent.  If  the  class  isn’t  fortunate  enough  to  include  such 
talent,  the  next  best  thing  is  the  phonograph.  That  surely  would  be 
available  in  a great  many  schools.  An  interesting  test  of  pupils’  musi- 
cal education  and  interests  is  to  have  familiar  themes  from  several 
composers  played,  with  the  members  of  the  class  asked  to  identify  them 
by  the  name  of  the  composer  and  the  title  of  the  composition  from 
which  the  selection  is  taken. 

Section  318.  At  least  one  period  should  be  devoted  to  modern  art 
and  architecture,  just  as  at  least  that  amount  of  time  should  be  given 
to  music.  Similar  methods  may  be  followed  in  presenting  this  topic 
as  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  musicians.  Brief  sketches  of 
well-known  artists  can  be  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  some  of 
the  famous  works.  If  the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  supplied 
with  lantern  slides  illustrating  famous  works  of  art,  that  means  of 
instruction  might  very  properly  be  employed. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  introduce  into  the  class  some  discussion  of  the 
place  of  beauty  in  modern  life  and  the  contribution  which  art  may  make 
toward  higher  living.  If  pupils  ask  the  question  as  to  what  is  art  and 
what  is  not,  some  further  profitable  discussion  may  be  aroused.  The 
hideous  things  sometimes  drawn  or  painted  in  public  places  in  recent 
years  in  the  name  of  art  need  not  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  art  is  to 
be  in  the  future. 

Section  319.  It  is  some  time  since  specific  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  text  to  religion  as  a factor  in  history,  because  it  has  ceased  to 
be  so  much  of  a force  in  international  relations  as  it  once  was.  The 
changes  in  the  attitude  of  governments  toward  religion,  however,  are 
certainly  a phase  of  history  that  cannot  properly  be  ignored,  and  the 
tendency  toward  religious  freedom  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
modern  period  has  been  one  of  its  hopeful  signs.  Recent  ill-treatment 
of  Jews  and  other  religious  groups  in  Germany,  however,  restrictions 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  some  other  countries,  and  the 
foolish  effort  in  Russia  to  uproot  all  religion,  suggest  that  religion  still 
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deserves  mention  in  history.  American  pupils  may  find  it  hard  to 
understand  — it  is  hoped  that  they  will  find  it  hard  — why  one  person 
or  a group  of  persons  should  be  ill-treated  because  of  his  religious 
beliefs.  Perhaps  modern  displays  of  intolerance  are  simply  a tempo- 
rary feature  in  a generally  upset  world  which  will  pass  away  as, we  once 
more  become  peaceful  and  normal. 

Section  320.  Another  phase  of  modern  religious  interests  is  seen 
in  the  efforts  of  Christians  to  win  supporters  of  other  faiths  or  of  none 
at  all  to  Christianity.  The  work  of  modern  missionaries  is  one  of  the 
influences  that  has  helped  to  spread  eastern  civilization  into  other 
lands,  and  to  that  extent  should  receive  mention  in  the  discussion  of 
the  next  unit.  (Special  report  on  Livingstone,  Carey,  Judson,  Mori- 
son,  Paton,  Moffatt,  or  others.)  The  many-sided  work  of  missionaries 
of  modern  times  has  not  been  limited  to  the  teaching  of  religious  beliefs, 
and,  indeed,  those  activities  that  were  not  distinctly  religious  have 
often  been  very  useful  in  winning  favor  for  missionaries  and  opening 
the  way  for  strictly  religious  instruction. 

One  might  find  it  interesting  to  try  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a 
native  who  has  recently  heard  a missionary  preach  and  think  through 
the  change  of  attitude  he  would  have  to  experience  before  he  could 
accept  the  teaching  of  the  missionary.  A little  thought  in  this  direc- 
tion may  aid  in  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  missionaries 
have  to  face.  One  need  not  in  any  way  lose  his  devotion  to  his  own 
faith  if  he  realizes  that  those  other  faiths  that  have  been  accepted  by 
great  masses  of  people  have  had  some  elements  of  good  in  them. 

Section  321.  The  advocacy  of  socialism  and  communism  is  a fact  in 
history,  and  names' of  some  advocates  of  such  doctrines  are  as  truly 
historical  as  those  of  Napoleon  or  Bismarck.  Very  likely  the  teacher 
may  need  to  be  careful  in  the  way  this  topic  is  handled,  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  any  excuse  for  the  charge  that  he  is  teaching  socialism  or  com- 
munism in  a community  whose  prevailing  sentiment  is  definitely 
opposed  to  either  of  them.  If  he  is  careful  to  have  these  topics  con- 
sidered simply  as  historical  movements  and  to  make  clear  just  what 
socialists  and  communists  do  advocate,  so  that  a pupil  may  talk  intelli- 
gently about  them,  no  fair  criticism  can  be  brought  against  him. 

It  is  equally  important  to  make  clear  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
listen  to  any  attack  on  present  social  or  economic  conditions  that  capi- 
tal is  not  a thing  to  be  abhorred,  but  an  absolute  essential  in  modern 
civilization.  Capital  must  be  in  somebody’s  hands,  else  we  should 
have  to  go  completely  back  to  the  days  of  the  cave  man.  The  real 
argument  between  the  socialist  or  communist  and  those  who  defend 
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private  capitalism  is  in  regard  to  who  should  possess  this  capital.  The 
socialist  wants  the  state  to  use  it.  It  cannot  be  abolished. 

The  teacher  also  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  socialism 
and  communism  and  to  avoid  misrepresentation  of  either.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, that  a person  who  has  the  kindest  feelings  toward  his  fellow 
men  might  believe  in  the  theory  of  communism,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  to  so  great  an  extent  advocates  of  communism  have  been  willing 
to  indulge  in  violent  methods  to  put  it  into  operation.  A teacher  in  an 
American  school  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  urge  that  any 
change  in  our  social  and  economic  order  should  be  brought  about  only 
by  peaceful  argument  and  adopted  by  ballot,  if  it  is  accepted,  rather 
than  forced  by  violence. 

Section  322.  This  section  is  not  exactly  history.  If  history  is  to 
have  any  significance,  however,  other  than  a mere  knowledge  of  facts, 
it  may  need  to  be  interpreted.  This  section  raises  some  questions  as 
to  the  truth  about  the  social  progress  of  humanity  that  can  better  be 
answered  by  a knowledge  of  history.  If,  in  spite  of  the  problems  that 
seem  so  serious  today,  history  tells  us  that  we  were  worse  off  in  the  past, 
w$  may  have  more  encouragement  in  attacking  the  questions  that 
seem  so  serious  right  now.  Surely  there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  world  as  a whole  has  improved. 

In  this  connection,  however,  and  especially  in  these  times,  when 
social  security  and  similar  topics  are  so  prominent  in  people’s  thinking, 
it  is  well  to  ask  what  else  besides  material  comfort  is  needed  for  the 
well-being  of  a nation  or  of  the  world.  A discussion  of  such  questions 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  that  can  be  under- 
taken by  a class  in  world  history. 

The  list  of  names  and  terms  appearing  in  connection  with  this  unit 
may  seem  terribly  long.  Yet  is  there  one  of  these  which  justly  should 
have  no  meaning  for  a thoroughly  intelligent  man  or  woman?  Some 
of  them,  like  protective  tariff,  collective  bargaining,  and  rotation  of 
crops,  have  significance  in  the  particular  field  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, but  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  others  also.  Every  pupil 
will  in  all  probability  already  know  something  about  a considerable 
number  of  them. 

The  lists  of  “Interesting  Subjects”  and  “Interesting  Projects”  are 
also  much  longer  than  in  some  units.  If  it  is  the  custom  of  a class  to 
have  each  member  prepare  a fairly  extensive  paper  or  theme  on  some 
topic,  there  will  be  found  in  these  lists  suggestions  that  should  appeal 
to  many  members  of  a class  who  sometimes  think  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  history.  The  study  and  discussion  of  some  of  these  topics  may 
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help  pupils  to  realize  that  history  is  a story  of  life  and  not  merely  a 
record  of  dead  things.  Some  classes  may  find  certain  ones  more  appeal- 
ing than  others,  and  the  same  ones  need  not  be  used  term  after  term. 


ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XIV  (Pages  195-220) 

A.  L 


Phases  of  Life 

1750 

Today 

Travel 

Stagecoach ; sail  boats ; 
horseback ; mud  roads 

Railroad;  steamboats;  auto- 
mobiles; airplanes;  paved 
roads 

Amusements 

Dancing;  hunting;  fishing; 
sleighing 

Moving  pictures ; baseball  ; 
parks  and  playgrounds ; 
circus 

Education 

Carried  on  largely  by  church 
or  private  individuals ; 
limited  to  certain  classes; 
the  three  R’s  main  sub- 
jects taught 

Public  schools ; many  col- 
leges and  universities ; 
public  libraries ; many 
books  and  magazines 

Means  of  living 

Lived  mostly  in  rural  com- 
munities and  small  vil- 
lages ; largely  supplied 
their  own  needs;  water 
had  to  be  pumped  or  car- 
ried from  springs ; farming 

Depend  on  others  to  supply 
things  we  need;  work  in 
factories,  stores,  offices ; 
large  cities ; running  water, 
bathtubs,  and  other  con- 
veniences 

Communication 

By  word  of  mouth;  private 
messenger;  limited  postal 
service 

Telephone;  telegraph;  large 
postal  systems;  air  mail; 
express 

Care  of  the  sick 

Hospitals  few  in  number  and 
inadequate  in  facilities ; 
cleanliness  and  sanitation 
uncommon ; blood  letting 
practiced ; surgery  was 
torture ; few  competent 
doctors 

Hospitals  and  doctors  found 
in  almost  every  com- 
munity ; many  doctors 
specialize  in  certain  sick- 
nesses ; anesthetics ; an- 
tiseptics ; knowledge  of 
how  to  cure  many  dis- 
eases which  once  carried 
off  millions 

2.  Automobile,  railroad,  steamship,  street  car,  airplanes,  telephone, 
telegraph,  typewriter,  electric  lights,  running  water,  radio,  washing 
machines ; etc. 
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B.  1.  Tremendous  change  in  methods  of  carrying  on  industry  which 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  is  still  going  on. 

2.  In  England  in  the  later  eighteenth  century.  England  was  the 
most  progressive  country  in  Europe ; more  inventors  and  business 
men  willing  to  try  new  methods  found  there ; English  industry  freer 
from  restraint  and  heavy  taxation ; climate  suited  for  manufacture  of 
textiles;  iron  and  coal  available  in  sufficient  quantity;  had  a large 
trade  with  colonies  and  other  countries. 

3. 


Invention 

Inventor 

Special  Importance 

1733 

flying  shuttle 

John  Kay 

Made  weaving  easier,  since  only  one  person 
was  now  required  to  run  loom 

1767 

spinning  jenny 

James  Har- 
greaves 

Eight  threads  could  be  spun  at  one  time 

1768 

water  frame 

Richard  Ark- 
wright 

Thread  made  stronger  by  being  run  through 
rollers  and  then  twisted 

1779 

mule 

Samuel 

Crompton 

Combined  features  of  spinning  jenny  and 
water  frame 

1785 

power  loom 

Edmund 

Cartwright 

Greatly  quickened  process  of  weaving 

1705 

steam  engine 

Thomas 

Newcomen 

Crude ; used  to  pump  water  out  of  mines 

1769 

steam  engine 

James  Watt 

Could  be  used  to  turn  other  machinery 

1793 
cotton  gin 

Eli  Whitney 

Cotton  could  be  furnished  more  cheaply; 
helped  to  fix  slavery  on  the  South 

4.  a.  Guild  system  by  the  eighteenth  century  had  largely  given 
way  to  the  domestic  system,  in  which  most  manufacturing  was  done 
at  or  near  home  and  with  the  aid  of  hand  tools. 

b.  Factories  necessary  to  house  and  operate  big  machines;  only 
people  with  money  could  afford  to  put  up  factories  and  buy  machines ; 
factories  built  near  sources  of  supply  of  coal  and  iron;  population  in 
England  shifted  from  south  and  east  to  central  and  northern  parts ; 
great  manufacturing  cities  grew  up  in  England. 

5.  Experiments  made  with  rotation  of  crops  (Townshend) ; by 
scientific  breeding  the  size  and  quality  of  farm  animals  was  improved 
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(Bakewell)';  cast  iron  plow  patented  about  1795  ; McCormick’s  reaper 
appeared  in  1830’s ; other  farm  machinery  followed  later ; English 
farms  large,  while  French  were  small  and  German  were  planted  in  long 
narrow  strips. 

6.  a.  First  factory  in  United  States  built  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1790  by  Samuel  Slater;  no  real  start  made  toward  factory 
system  until  after  the  War  of  1812;  changes  went  more  slowly  than 
in  England  ; after  Civil  War  United  States  became  one  of  great  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  world. 

b.  Introduced  early  into  northern  France  and  Belgium,  since  there 
labor  for  factories  and  coal  and  iron  supplies  were  handy ; France  has 
never  become  a great  factory  nation,  but  early  made  a good  reputation 
for  quality  of  manufactures ; began  in  Germany  toward  middle  of 
nineteenth  century,  expanding  when  Bismarck  transformed  the  country 
into  an  industrial  nation  ; Russia  since  the  World  War  has  gone  in  for 
large-scale  industry. 

c.  Steel  mills  and  other  factories  produce  a high  quality  of  goods  in 
Japan  and  India. 

C.  1.  Improvements  in  mining  cheapened  production  of  coal  and  it 
largely  took  place  of  charcoal  as  a fuel;  by  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  nations  sought  supplies  of  gas  and  petroleum ; elec- 
tricity and  lightning  identified  by  Franklin  in  1752;  existence  of  elec- 
tric current  discovered  (Galvani)  and  chemical  battery  for  producing 
electricity  invented  (Volta) ; by  1831  electric  power  used  to  move 
machinery  (Faraday). 

2.  Iron  used  extensively  in  early  years  of  the  Revolution ; later 
carbon  and  melted  iron  were  combined  to  make  steel,  which  was  used 
in  making  machinery  (Bessemer’  Kelley). 

3. 


Person 

Invention  or  Discovery 

Person 

Invention  or  Discovery 

Bessemer 

“Bessemer  process”  of 
making  steel 

Marconi 

Wireless  telegraph 

Kelley 

Improvements  in  the 
making  of  steel 

Daguerre 

Foundations  for  modern 
photography 

Davy 

Safety  lamp 

Howe 

Sewing  machine 

Franklin 

Lightning  is  electricity 

Goodyear 

Process  of  hardening 
rubber 
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Person 

Invention  or  Discovery 

Person 

Invention  or  Discovery 

Galvani 

Existence  of  the  electric 
current 

Daimler 

Internal  combustion  en- 
gine 

Volta 

Chemical  battery  for 
producing  electricity 

MacAdam 

Improved  road  con- 
struction 

Faraday 

How  to  make  electric 
power  move  machin- 
ery 

Fulton 

Steamboat 

Edison 

Incandescent  lamp ; 
phonograph;  moving 
picture 

Stephenson 

Steam  locomotive 

D.  1.  a.  A medium  of  exchange  and  a standard  of  value ; nations 
or  individuals  cannot  directly  exchange  with  other  nations  or  individ- 
uals many  articles  of  clothing,  food,  or  the  like. 

b.  Standard  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  is  the  dollar ; 
in  England,  the  pound ; in  France,  the  franc ; most  countries  have 
adopted  gold  as  the  basis  for  their  money  systems ; India  and  China 
have  used  silver. 

2.  a.  Promise  to  pay  in  the  future  for  goods  or  services  received  at 
the  present. 

b.  People  may  deposit  money  there  and  draw  checks,  drafts,  etc., 
on  it,  with  the  assurance  that  the  bank  will  make  payment. 

c.  Through  bills  of  exchange,  which  can  be  sent  through  mail  or 
otherwise  from  one  country  to  another ; by  letters  of  credit ; by  trav- 
eler’s checks,  which  are  accepted  in  any  country. 

d.  All  nations  pass  through  alternating  periods  of  good  and  bad 
times ; financial  distress  follows  great  wars ; countries  in  bad  times 
sometimes  forced  to  “go  off  the  gold  standard.” 

3.  a.  Production  of  goods  in  large  quantities  or  on  a large  scale ; 
factories  employ  thousands  of  people;  raw  material  purchased  in 
enormous  quantities ; machine  products  made  exactly  alike ; enable 
cheaper  production  of  goods  and  greater  profits  to  producer. 

b.  Business  must  extend  over  a large  area ; raw  material  sometimes 
secured  from  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away;  products  sold 
anywhere;  manufacturers  must  depend  on  other  manufacturers  to 
supply  necessary  materials. 

c.  People  who  work  in  factories  cannot  raise  their  own  foodstuffs 
or  make  their  own  clothing,  and  so  must  depend  on  others  for  them ; 
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manufacturing  nations  often  depend  on  other  nations  to  furnish  neces- 
sary raw  materials  (rubber,  copper,  tin)  or  foodstuffs. 

d.  (1)  Organization  operating  a charter  from  a government  author- 
izing it  to  engage  in  some  mentioned  kind  of  activity  ';  brings  together 
money  of  many  people  and  invests  it  in  one  business  venture. 

(2)  Great  combinations  of  capital  controlled  by  one  or  a few  persons 
in  order  to  dominate  some  industry. 

(3)  Makes  possible  extensive  use  of  capital ; enables  large-scale 
production;  makes  possible  more  efficient  management  of  industry. 

4.  a.  Theory  that  the  government  should  not  interfere  with  or 
restrain  development  of  industry ; “Let  things  take  their  own  course.” 

Advocated  it  as  a fundamental  principle  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations. 

b.  (1)  People  forced  to  work  under  terrible  conditions;  “cut- 
throat competition”  led  to  evil  practices. 

(2)  Hours  and  conditions  of  labor ; standards  for  products ; etc. 

(3)  Found  it  cheaper  to  buy  many  food  supplies  abroad  than  to 
raise  them  herself  and  that  she  could  produce  many  things  more 
cheaply  than  other  countries ; abolished  corn  laws  and  protective 
tariffs. 

(4)  Combinations  of  industrial  concerns,  especially  found  in  Ger- 
many ; try  to  limit  amount  of  goods  a member  may  produce  and  fix 
prices  ; government  must  supervise  closely. 

(5)  Congress  authorized  business  organizations  to  draw  up  “codes” 
governing  conditions  in  their  particular  industries ; President  given 
power  to  impose  a code  under  certain  conditions ; declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  Supreme  Court. 

c.  In  United  States  the  government  controls  the  post  office ; English 
government  controls  telephone,  postal  system,  and  radio ; many 
examples  in  Europe  of  government-owned  railroads. 

E.  1.  a.  Increased  demand  for  workers ; b.  separation  of  workers 
and  employers  ; c.  division  of  labor  ; d.  workers  had  little  chance  of 
becoming  the  head  of  a factory ; e.  had  to  be  paid  in  money  rather 
than  in  products ; /.  creative  spirit  of  workers  dampened. 

2.  Small  wages ; hours  of  labor  from  daylight  until  dark ; women 
and  children  toiled  12  to  15  hours  a day  in  factories  and  mines ; little 
effort  to  keep  factories  decent  and  clean  or  provide  health  or  sanitation 
facilities. 

3.  Children  limited  to  12  hours  a day  and  in  some  cases  to  8 hours ; 
women  and  children  forbidden  to  work  under  ground  ; factory  work  for 
women  reduced  to  12  hours  a day  and  later  to  ten ; factory  inspectors 
provided. 
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4.  a.  Capacity  of  individual  workers  to  look  out  for  themselves 
weakened  by  Industrial  Revolution ; children  and  older  workers  had 
little  time  or  opportunity  for  education ; workers  had  little  influence 
in  politics. 

b.  At  first  called  conspiracies  and  to  take  part  in  them  was  a punish- 
able offense ; freed  from  this  charge  in  1825. 

c.  Early  unions  limited  to  one  city  or  one  trade  in  a city ; trade  or 
craft  unions  include  a particular  kind  of  workers  from  many  industries 
or  cities ; industrial  unions  include  all  workers  in  a certain  industry ; 
several  labor  unions  combine  in  federations. 

d.  Labor  party  strong  in  England  in  early  twentieth  century;  in 
Europe  factory  workers  often  united  under  Socialist  name ; in  United 
States  labor  organizations  usually  tie  up  with  either  of  the  two  leading 
parties. 

e.  Machinery  must  be  guarded  to  prevent-'-injury ; hours  of  labor 
reduced  to  8 or  less ; labor  of  women  and  children  further  restricted ; 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  ; old-age  pension  systems ; unemploy- 
ment insurance ; etc. 

/.  Collective  bargaining  — practice  of  allowing  representatives  of 
workers  to  arrange  wages  and  conditions  of  work  with  employers 
Closed  shop  — practice  of  allowing  only  union  members  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

F.  1.  a.  Raw  materials  carried  to  factories  and  finished  products 
taken  to  market. 

b.  Private  individuals  or  companies  often  made  them  and  charged 
toll  for  their  use ; Telford  and  MacAdam  presented  improved  methods 
of  constructing  roads. 

2.  a . Cheaper  than  land  transportation;  could  be  constructed  in 
spite  of  waterfalls  and  hills. 

b.  (1)  Soo  — carries  more  freight  than  any  other  canal  in  the  world. 

(2)  Erie  — facilitates  transportation  between  Great  Lakes  and 
Atlantic. 

(3)  Welland  — enables  boats  to  pass  all  the  way  through  Great 
Lakes. 

(4)  Suez  — reduces  water  distance  between  England  and  India ; 
controlled  by  British ; opened  for  use  in  1869. 

(5)  Panama  — connects  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans ; of  much  im- 
portance to  United  States;  opened  to  traffic  in  1914. 

3.  Robert  Fulton  first  to  make  it  a success ; immensely  increased 
international  trade ; greatly  reduced  time  of  ocean  travel ; use  of  iron 
and  steel  in  construction  has  made  it  safer  and  more  serviceable, 
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4.  Richard  Trevithick  experimented  in  early  nineteenth  century 
with  steam  engine;  George  Stephenson  invented  the  locomotive  in 
1814;  the  first  steam-drawn  passenger  train  in  1825;  first  railroad 
system  in  United  States  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  begun  in  1828; 
France  began  railroads  in  1828 ; Belgium  and  Germany  a few  years 
later ; today  railroads  reach  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

5.  Can  go  almost  anywhere  that  a horse  and  wagon  can;  as  fast 
as  some  railroads  ; needs  smooth  roads ; enables  individuals  to  travel 
cheaply ; people  of  United  States  own  more  autos  than  people  of  any 
other  country. 

6.  Montgolfier  brothers  sent  up  balloons  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century ; Langley  got  an  air  machine  to  rise  in  1896  ; Wright  brothers 
in  1903  proved  that  air  travel  was  possible ; Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
and  Germans  also  experimented ; Zeppelins  now  cross  the  ocean  with 
passengers  in  a short  time ; Lindbergh  made  the  first  nonstop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  1927. 

7.  To  send  messages  from  one  country  to  another  or  from  one 
person  to  another  with  safety  and  speed ; to  deliver  messages  person- 
ally takes  too  long  and  is  often  impossible. 

8.  Always  controlled  by  governments ; Universal  Postal  Union 
established  in  1875,  in  which  almost  all  nations  co-operate  ; carry  both 
messages  and  packages ; first  postage  stamp  proposed  *by  Rowland 
Hill  in  1840 ; in  Great  Britain  telephone  and  telegraph  are  connected 
with  postal  system. 

9.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  others  developed  the  telephone; 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  invented  the  telegraph  ; Cyrus  W.  Field  succeeded 
in  laying  the  first  Atlantic  Cable;  Marconi  invented  the  wireless; 
radio  stations  broadcast  messages  and  programs  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  world. 

10.  a.  Ancient  peoples  put  up  bulletins  in  public  places  announcing 
events. 

b.  Latter  part  of  seventeenth  century ; early  ones  published  literary 
articles  as  well  as  news  and  carried  advertising. 

c.  Freedom  of  the  press  common  in  countries  where  freedom  of 
speech  exists ; in  some  countries,  especially  dictatorships,  the  govern- 
ment rigidly  controls  the  press. 

d.  Such  organizations  of  newspapers  as  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  Universal  Service,  gather  news  and  send  it  to  members  of 
the  association. 

11.  a.  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Russia,  furnish  much  of 
the  world’s  meat  and  wheat ; Australia  supplies  most  of  the  wool  used 
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in  European  factories ; Brazil,  Africa,  India,  China,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  the  East  Indies  send  much  coffee,  rubber,  and  tea  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  each  year. 

b.  (1)  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States  each  year,  at  first  especially  from  Ireland  and  Germany ; Irish 
settled  in  eastern  cities,  the  Germans  in  the  Middle  West;  later, 
thousands  came  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  who  settled  in 
regions  not  unlike  their  old  homes. 

(2)  Some  Germans  discouraged  by  revolutionary  failures  of  1848 
and  1849;  some  left  to  escape  military  service,  as  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ; religious  persecution  in  Europe  responsible  for  departure  of 
many  Jews. 

(3)  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia  sent  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  the  New  World. 

(4)  Canada  and  Australia  received  many  from  British  Isles ; Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Brazil  invited  and  received  many  settlers ; many 
Italians  went  to  Argentina  and  many  Germans  to  Brazil. 

(5)  Excludes  all  Mongolian  laborers  and  a large  number  of  immi- 
grants from  southern  and  eastern  Europe;  regulated  today  by  Na- 
tional Origins  Act,  which  went  into  effect  in  1926. 

c.  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  many  years ; English 
now  spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other  European  language. 

d.  Societies  for  many  purposes  brought  into  being : scientific 

programs,  educational  societies,  charitable  organizations,  religious 
societies,  organizations  to  relieve  distress,  such  as  Red  Cross,  etc. 

e.  (Answer  will  vary  with  pupils,  according  to  the  picture  selected.) 

G.  1.  a.  Workers  had  to  live  in  communities  where  they  worked ; 

others,  such  as  tradesmen,  professional  people,  and  men  of  finance, 
also  came  to  supply  needs  of  workers ; such  people  and  their  families 
caused  growth  of  towns  and  cities. 

b.  Slum  districts  grew  up,  since  most  workers  found  it  necessary 
to  live  close  to  factories  ; wealth  produced  by  factory  system  unevenly 
distributed ; workers  had  long  hours,  unclean  shops,  and  often  low 
wages. 

c.  Could  buy  a greater  variety  of  clothes,  food,  etc.,  since  making 
products  in  large  numbers  reduced  their  cost ; had  Sunday  off  and  an 
occasional  other  holiday;  today  eight  hours  is  a typical  working  day. 

d.  Has  gone,  except  in  a few  places  in  Africa ; in  1808  Great  Britain 
and  United  States  ended  importation  of  slaves  in  their  dominions ; 
slavery  abolished  in  British  Empire  in  1833,  in  the  United  States 
through  the  Civil  War. 
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e.  Churches  and  synagogues  try  to  help  the  needy  among  their 
members ; governments  and  private  organizations  established  pri- 
marily for  that  purpose  endeavor  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  needy ; 
poorhouses  established  for  people  who  could  not  or  would  not  work. 

/.  Settlement  houses  (Canon  Barnett,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Jane 
Addams) ; Salvation  Army  (William  Booth) ; improved  facilities  for 
recreation,  education,  housing,  etc. ; social  insurance  programs ; public 
works. 

2.  a.  Edward  Jenner  in  1796  discovered  vaccination  as  a means  of 
preventing  smallpox,  which  has  now  largely  disappeared;  Walter 
Reed  about  1900  discovered  that  yellow  fever' was  spread  by  a certain 
kind  of  mosquito  ; discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  Robert  Koch  based 
on  germ  theory  of  disease ; typhoid  fever  comes  from  impure  water. 

b.  Such  diseases  as  smallpox  and  yellow  fever  which  used  to  kill 
off  thousands,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  — Panama  Canal 
Zone  a notable  example ; death  rate  in  most  countries  cut  25  to  35 
per  cent,  and  average  length  of  life  increased  by  20  years  or  more ; 
quarantine  laws  restrain  spread  of  contagious  diseases ; epileptic  and 
consumptive  cared  for  in  special  homes  or  hospitals  ; victims  of  leprosy 
given  special  care  in  “colonies.” 

c.  (1)  Drs.  Morton,  Long,  and  Jackson  experimented  in  this  line; 
through  use  of  them  patients  are  spared  much  pain  during  an  opera- 
tion. 

(2)  Use  encouraged  by  Joseph  Lister ; makes  possible  cleanliness 
and  sanitation. 

(3)  Discovered  by  William  Rontgen ; enables  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  know  better  the  conditions  they  have  to  work  with. 

d.  Founded  at  Geneva  in  1864  by  Henri  Dunant ; adopted  Swiss 
flag  reversed  as  its  symbol ; American  Red  Cross  established  in  1881 
(Clara  Barton) ; renders  aid  to  needy  or  distressed. 

e.  Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  now  have  special  institutions ; Dorothea, 
Dix  devoted  many  years  to  obtaining  humane  treatment  for  insane ; 
special  institutions  provided  for  feeble-minded  and  cripples. 

3.  a.  Vengeance  — “An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,  a life 
for  a life”  ; punishment  — make  criminal  suffer  for  his  wrong  acts ; 
protection  — put  criminal  away  to  protect  society ; reformation  — 
induce  criminals  to  abandon  evil  ways. 

b.  Medieval  prisons  dirty,  unsanitary  places  where  people  of  all 
sorts  were  thrown  together ; criminals  now  treated  humanely  and 
individually;  jails  and  prisons  now  sanitary;  prisoners  occupied  by 
some  trade  or  labor  and  often  allowed  some  amusements. 
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John  Howard,  an  Englishman,  stirred  up  sentiment  against  treating 
all  prisoners  alike ; Elizabeth  Fry,  a Quakeress,  helped  win  sympathy 
for  prison  reform. 

c.  Used  in  almost  every  country  for  many  crimes ; today  limited 
to  such  offenses  as  murder  and  treason ; some  states  in  this  country 
forbid  it ; criminals  formerly  shot  or  hung,  now  may  be  electrocuted  or 
gassed. 

d.  (1)  Much  crime  is  committed  when  people  are  under  influence 
of  liquor ; dangerous  to  individual’s  health  ; problem  of  drunkenness 
is  very,  very  old. 

(2)  Finland,  Canada,  and  United  States  tried  to  prohibit  sale  of 
liquor,  but  found  the  policy  difficult  to  enforce  and  abandoned  it; 
restrictions  placed  on  times  liquor  may  be  bought  and  sold ; Sweden, 
some  Canadian  provinces,  and  some  of  our  states  keep  sale  of  liquor 
in  hands  of  the  government ; amount  of  liquor  sold  to  one  person  some- 
times limited. 

(3)  By  Opium  War,  1839-1842,  England  compelled  China  to  import 
opium ; little  progress  made  to  control  production  and  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs  until  after  formation  of  League  of  Nations. 

4.  a.  Hardly  anywhere  were  women  considered  on  a plane  with 
men  in  any  respect ; children  entirely  in  hands  of  the  parents ; Roman 
father  might  put  them  to  death. 

b.  Improved  the  standing  of  women,  because  of  the  reverence  shown 
for  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

c.  Gave  new  opportunities  for  work  for  women  and  children  and 
made  them  partly  self-supporting;  women  little  by  little  acquired 
right  to  own  property;  laws  passed  to  restrict  their  labor  so  as  to 
protect  their  health. 

d.  At  first  received  most  education  at  home,  and  often  only  in 
things  required  in  home ; today  in  many  countries  education  is  avail- 
able for  girls  even  up  through  college. 

e.  (1)  At  first  women  did  not  bother  about  the  government. 

(2)  Success  in  business  and  professional  world  was  argument  for 
giving  them  the  vote. 

(3)  World  War  responsible  for  greatly  extending  woman  suffrage. 

Scandinavian  countries ; England ; Germany ; Austria ; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Poland;  Russia;  Netherlands;  United  States. 

/.  Law  assumes  the  child  has  a right  to  be  educated  and  may  compel 
him  to  go  to  school ; restrictions  placed  on  kinds  of  employment, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  for  children ; children  who  are  abused 
by  their  parents  may  be  taken  from  them ; juvenile  courts. 
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5.  (Answers  will  vary  according  to  picture  selected  by  individual 
pupils.) 

H.  1.  a.  (1)  Lyell  wrote  Principles  of  Geology  (1833),  setting  forth 
his  opinion  that  the  earth  is  older  than  most  people  had  believed. 

(2)  Darwin  wrote  Origin  of  Species  (1859) ; declared  that  animals 
and  plants  have  developed  into  their  present  forms  through  a process 
of  evolution. 

b.  Some  felt  those  ideas  to  be  contrary  to  the  book  of  Genesis, 
which  they  believed  should  be  interpreted  literally;  others  saw  no 
such  conflict. 

c.  Astronomers  have  found  out  much  about  the  earth  and  the 
movements  of  heavenly  bodies;  chemists  and  physicists  continually 
discovering  new  facts. 

2.  a.  Coasted  along  shore  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska; 
landed  in  Australia  ; made  notable  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific ; 
found  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1778,  but  met  his  death  there. 

b.  Explorers  and  scientists  have  traversed  western  China  and 
Mongolia ; Alexander  von  Humboldt  explored  part  of  South  America 
in  early  nineteenth  century;  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  “River  of 
Doubt”  ; Mungo  Park  went  into  West  Africa  and  visited  Timbuktu  ; 
Baker,  Speke,  and  others  explored  in  Africa ; Livingstone  and  Stanley 
most  famous  African  explorers. 

c.  McClure  made  “ Northwest  Passage”  (1835) ; in  1909  Robert  E. 
Peary  reached  North  Pole;  South  Pole  reached  by  Amundsen  in 
December,  1911  and  Scott  a month  later;  Scott’s  party  did  not  live  to 
return;  South  Pole  has  more  land  than  North,  although  of  little  use; 
Richard  E.  Byrd  flew  over  North  Pole  in  1926  and  South  Pole  in  1929. 

3.  a . Aristocrats  and  kings  usually  have  not  wanted  masses  to 
become  intelligent  if  it  would  endanger  their  positions;  today  even 
dictators  want  people  to  be  able  to  read. 

b.  (1)  Revolutionists  and  Napoleon  started  a thorough  system  of 
education,  but  it  was  completed  later  — elementary  to  university. 

(2)  While  under  Napoleon’s  control  decided  that  education  would 
help  her  people ; plan  of  education  started  providing  thorough  elemen- 
tary education ; extensively  developed  by  end  of  nineteenth  century. 

c.  (1)  Most  education  left  to  the  church  until  1870. 

(2)  Education  Act  of  1870  established  a national  system  of  ele- 
mentary education. 

(3)  Has  such  famous  boys’  schools  as  Rugby  and  Eton. 

(4)  In  twentieth  century  began  to  support  what  we  would  call 

public  high  schools.  __  
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d.  (1)  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  Netherlands,  British 
Isles. 

(2)  Japan;  Russia,  after  the  World  War;  Italy  and  Spain  trans- 
ferred administration  of  schools  from  Church  to  the  government; 
Turkey  has  also  accomplished  much. 

(3)  Leaves  control  of  it  to  states ; public  schools  began  in  colonial 
times,  first  in  Massachusetts ; several  states  offer  free  instruction  all 
the  way  from  kindergarten  to  the  university ; coeducation  common  in 
all  elementary  and  most  high -schools ; girls  have  opportunity  for 
college  and  university  education;  high  school  education  a natural 
stage  in  life  of  majority  of  boys  and  girls. 

e.  (1)  (Answers  will  vary  with  pupil.) 

(2) 


Educator 

Dates 

Special  Ideas  or  Influences 

Comenius 

1592-1670 

Education  should  be  pleasant ; first  textbook  writer 
to  use  pictures;  all  people  had  right  to  be  edu- 
cated; proposed  divisions  in  school  organization 
similar  to  our  kindergarten,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  college  grades 

Locke 

1632-1704 

Development  of  a healthy  body  and  learning  of  a 
trade  important  in  a proper  education;  “there 
are  possibly  scarce  two  children  who  can  be  con- 
ducted by  exactly  the  same  method” 

Rousseau 

1712-1778 

Teach  children  what  is  really  of  use  to  them ; let 
children  do  more  for  themselves,  rather  than 
merely  obey  instructions  of  those  in  authority 

Pestalozzi 

1746-1827 

Everyone  should  be  trained  to  fill  the  place  in  life 
for  which  he  is  fitted;  education  should  help 
natural  talents  of  child  to  develop  most  effec- 
tively; wrote  “Leonard  and  Gertrude”  and 
“How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children” 

Herbart 

1776-1841 

Important  to  develop  a pupil’s  interest;  five  steps 
should  be  pursued  in  presenting  a topic : “prepa- 
ration, presentation,  association,  generalization, 
application” 

Froebel 

1782-1852 

Education  of  a child  should  begin  at  birth  and  in- 
clude mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  training; 
proposed  the  kindergarten ; ideas  met  much  oppo- 
sition 
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Educator 

Dates 

Special  Ideas  or  Influences 

Spencer 

1820-1903 

Much  concerned  about  determining  “what  knowl- 
edge is  of  most  worth”;  give  special  attention  in 
education  to  important  things  in  life 

Dewey 

1859- 

Emphasizes  activity  as  a means  of  education  — not 
merely  learn  things  but  do  them;  “education  is 
life”;  “education  is  a process  of  living  and  not 
a preparation  for  future  living” 

f.  Education  includes  development  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  ; 
manual  training  began  in  Sweden  and  is  now  taught  in  most  countries ; 
such  subjects  as  music  and  art  also  included. 

g.  Thousands  of  books  printed  every  year ; libraries  contain  reading 
material  on  any  subject ; museums,  extension  courses,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  play  an  important  part  in  education  today. 


I.  1.  (“Notable  works”  in  this  and  similar  tables  are  simply  examples.) 


Special 

Field 

Writer 

Country 

Dates 

Notable  Works 

Novel 

Thackeray 

England 

1811-1863 

The  Virginians;  Vanity 
Fair 

Eliot 

England 

1819-1880 

Silas  Marner;  Romola 

Scott 

England 

1771-1832 

Ivanhoe 

Dickens 

England 

1812-1870 

David  Copperfield ; Oliver 
Twist 

Balzac 

France 

1799-1850 

Les  Chouans 

Maupassant 

France 

1850-1893 

La  Maison  Tellier;  Mon- 
sieur Parent 

Dumas 

France 

1802-1870 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo 

Hugo 

France 

1802-1885 

Les  Mis6rables 

Tolstoy 

Russia 

1828-1910 

Anna  Karenina 

Cooper 

U.  S. 

1789-1851 

The  Spy ; The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans 

Hawthorne 

U.  S. 

1804-1864 

The  Scarlet  Letter 

Poetry 

Browning 

England 

1812-1889 

Pippa  Passes;  The  Ring 
and  the  Book 

Keats 

England 

1795-1821 

Endymion;  Isabella 

Byron 

England 

1788-1824 

Childe  Harold ; Don  Juan 

Kipling 

England 

1865-1936 

The  White  Man’s  Burden ; 
Recessional 
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Special 

Field 

Writer 

Country 

Dates 

Notable  Works 

Poetry 

Continued 

Shelley 

England 

1792-1822 

Queen  Mab;  Ode  to  the 
Skylark 

Tennyson 

England 

1809-1892 

Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade; In  Memoriam 

Wordsworth 

England 

1770-1850 

An  Evening  Walk;  Lyri- 
cal Ballads 

Burns 

Scotland 

1759-1796 

The  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night 

Goethe 

Germany 

1749-1832 

Faust 

Schiller 

Germany 

1759-1805 

Wilhelm  Tell 

Longfellow 

U.  S. 

1807-1882 

The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish ; Evangeline 

0 

Poe 

u.  s. 

1809-1849 

The  Raven 

Lowell 

u.  s. 

1819-1891 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

History 

Carlyle 

England 

1795-1881 

History  of  Frederick  the 
Great 

Lecky 

England 

1838-1903 

History  of  England  in  the 
18th  Century 

Macaulay 

England 

1800-1859 

History  of  England 

Bancroft 

U.  S. 

1800-1891 

History  of  the  United 
States 

Irving 

U.  S. 

1783-1859 

History  of  New  York;  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus 

Motley 

U.  S. 

1814-1877 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 

Parkman 

u.  s. 

1823-1893 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World 

Prescott 

u.  s. 

i 796-1859 

Conquest  of  Mexico ; Con- 
quest of  Peru 

Philosophy 

Emerson 

u.  s. 

1803-1882 

Conduct  of  Life;  Society 
and  Solitude 

Kant 

Germany 

1724-1804 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason 

Spencer 

England 

1820-1903 

Social  Statics;  The  Study 
of  Sociology 

2.  a.  Religious  people  often  did  not  think  much  of  it;  actors 
and  actresses  sometimes  of  poor  character,  and  many  plays  of 
low  quality. 

b.  David  Garrick  of  England ; Joseph  Jefferson,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
Walter  Hampden,  Maude  Adams  of  United  States. 

c.  Can  be  shown  in  places  where  great  actors  and  actresses  could 
never  come ; millions  of  people  attend  movies  every  day ; motion 
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picture  industries  one  of  biggest  in  country ; has  countless  possibilities 
in  educating  people. 

3.  a.  Everyone  may  understand  music ; can  express  almost  any 
emotion  or  taste. 

b.  Germany  and  Austria,  much ; France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Poland,  England,  and  Czechoslovakia  also  produced  some  masters  of 
music. 


c. 


Musician 

N ATIONALITY 

Dates 

Works  or  Characteristics 

Bach 

German 

1685-1750 

Laid  foundations  of  modern  classical 
music 

Handel 

German 

1685-1759 

Messiah;  great  success  in  production 
of  oratorios 

Beethoven 

German 

1770-1827 

His  symphonies  surpass  all  others ; 
became  deaf  in  later  life 

Mendelssohn 

German 

1809-1847 

Elijah ; Song  without  Words 

Brahms 

German 

1833-1897 

Famous  symphonies 

Wagner 

German 

1813-1883 

Lohengrin;  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen;  Tannhauser 

Haydn 

Austrian 

1732-1809 

Symphony  orchestra 

Mozart 

Austrian 

1756-1791 

Learned  from  Haydn ; produced  music 
of  rare  quality 

Schubert 

Austrian 

1797-1828 

Many  songs  and  symphonies 

Gounod 

French 

1818-1893 

Faust 

Verdi 

Italian 

1813-1901 

11  Trovatore ; Aida 

Rossini 

Italian 

1792-1868 

William  Tell 

Donizetti 

Italian 

1797-1848 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

Tschai- 

kowsky 

Russian 

1840-1893 

Overture,  1812 

4.  a.  Like  music,  can  be  understood  by  everyone,  regardless  of  his 
speech ; language  of  art  is  universal ; art  can  express  many  emotions 
or  tastes. 
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b.  Landscapes  painted  not  simply  as  backgrounds  but  for  their  own 
sake  ; most  modern  art  seeks  to  present  modern  life  as  it  is  seen ; the 
Bible  or  the  classics  seldom  a source  of  inspiration  for  artists ; a few 
“impressionists”  and  “cubists.” 


c. 


Artist 

Nationality 

Dates 

Works  or  Characteristics 

Hogarth 

English 

1697-1764 

Showed  evil  side  of  18th-century  politi- 
cal and  social  life  in  England 

Reynolds 

English 

1723-1792 

Famous  portraits 

West 

American 

1738-1820 

Historical  and  portrait  painter 

Turner 

English 

1775-1851 

One  of  greatest  of  modern  painters 

Corot 

French 

1796-1875 

Scenes  of  nature 

Millet 

French 

1814-1875 

Represented  French  peasant  life 

Inness 

American 

1825-1894 

One  of  the  world’s  notable  landscape 
painters 

Whistler 

American 

1834-1903 

Portrait  of  His  Mother 

Sargent 

American 

1856-1925 

Portraits 

Thorwaldsen 

Danish 

1770-1844 

Lion  of  Lucerne 

Rodin 

French 

1840-1917 

Greatest  of  modern  sculptors ; The 
Thinker 

d.  Introduced  the  skyscraper ; almost  every  office  building  and 
many  churches,  schools,  and  other  structures  make  use  of  iron  and 
steel ; “modern”  ideas  in  building  construction,  light,  and  ventilation 
may  revolutionize  form  of  buildings  in  future. 

e.  Great  cities  have  art  commissions  who  must  approve  laying  out 
of  public  squares,  setting  up  of  monuments,  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  like. 

J.  1.  State  church  supported  by  public  taxation,  everybody  sup- 
posed to  conform ; state  church  recognized  by  government,  toleration 
for  others ; freedom  of  worship  for  all,  without  special  favor  from 
government. 

2.  a.  Anglican  Church  still  established  Church  in  England,  but 
complete  religious  toleration  prevails. 
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b.  English  church  “disestablished”  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 

c.  France,  Italy,  and  South  American  countries  mostly  Catholic 
but  permit  other  faiths. 

d.  Governments  of  Spain  and  Mexico  openly  opposed  Roman 
Catholic  Church'. 

e.  Concordat  set  aside  in  France  in  1905. 

/.  Turkey  abandoned  all  formal  connection  with  Mohammedanism. 

g.  Some  recent  Russian  leaders  tried  to  turn  their  people  against 
all  religion. 

h.  Hitler  and  his  followers  tried  to  use  state  church  to  further  their 
political  ends. 

3.  Medieval  Christian  countries  treated  Jews  harshly ; pogroms 
occurred  in  Russia  in  nineteenth  century ; persecutions  broke  out  in 
1933  in  Germany  on  a large  scale ; Holland  first  country  to  extend 
religious  freedom  to  Jews ; numerous  Jews  prominent  in  business  and 
social  life  in  England  ; United  States  chief  Jewish  country  in  the  world. 

4.  Stress  more  and  more  common  objects  rather  than  differences 
of  opinion ; in  Canada  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
alists  joined  in  United  Church  of  Canada ; denominations  co-operate 
in  foreign  missions. 

5.  a.  One-third  of  people  of  world  Christians;  about  10,000,000 
Christians  today  are  converts;  Asia,  Africa,  and  Pacific  islands  chief 
field  for  missionary  activities ; Mohammedans  hardest  to  convert. 

b.  Medical  missionaries,  teachers,  social  workers,  translators,  do 
much ; raise  standard  of  living  of  people  among  whom  they  work. 

c=  Some  think  missionaries  from  Europe  and  America  should  grad- 
ually withdraw  from  foreign  fields  and  let  native  Christians  carry  on 
work. 

K.  1.  That  many  evils  exist  in  our  social  and  industrial  life ; too 
few  individuals  control  most  of  the  wealth. 

2.  a.  Capital  should  be  publicly  owned ; government  should  own 
and  operate  all  great  industries  and  control  land  and  natural  resources. 

b.  His  Das  Kapital  (1867)  is  almost  a Bible  to  some  Socialists ; 
maintained  that  there  is  a continuous  strife  between  one  class  and 
another;  wanted  wage-earner  to  control  politics  and  to  operate  “in- 
struments of  production.” 

c.  Utopian  Socialists  tried  to  establish  communities  carried  on  for 
welfare  of  all  members  ( e.g . Robert  Owen),  but  without  success. 

d.  Man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  work ; government  should  fur- 
nish him  a job  if  necessary ; responsible  for  establishment  of  national 
workshops  in  France. 
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e.  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic utilities  common  in  Europe ; co-operative  societies  established  in 
several  places  to  buy  or  manufacture  everyday  necessities ; Socialists 
favored  reduced  working  day,  child  labor  laws,  progressive  income 
taxes,  initiative,  and  referendum,  now  found  in  many  places. 

3.  a.  Do  away  entirely  with  private  property ; everything  should 
be  property  of  whole  community. 

b.  Proposed  that  all  workers  be  united  in  “one  big  union”  and  that 
this  union  get  entire  control  of  government  and  industry ; in  Russia 
the  state  is  everything,  individuals  having  no  rights  against  the  gov- 
ernment ; those  with  communistic  ideas  in  France  known  as  syndical- 
ists. 

c.  Have  declared  general  strikes,  used  bombs  and  dynamite  to 
overthrow  leaders  in  government  or  business,  and  resorted  to  other 
violent  acts. 

L.  1.  Less  suffering  and  better  care  for  sick  and  afflicted ; more 
leisure  time  for  even  the  poor  and  broader  opportunity  for  amusement 
and  education ; knowledge  about  the  world  increased ; less  crooked- 
ness in  politics ; church  interested  in  social  as  well  as  religious  welfare 
of  its  members ; public  drunkenness  less  common. 

2.  Divorces  much  more  common  than  200  years  ago ; crime  causes 
much  loss  of  life  and  property ; drunkenness  and  poverty  still  exist ; 
wealth  very  unevenly  distributed ; politics  not  yet  cleaned  up. 


UNIT  XV.  THE  WORLD-WIDE  ADVANCE  OF 
EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION  (Pages  631-705) 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  events  considered  in  this  unit  were 
going  on  side  by  side  with  those  discussed  in  this  last  unit,  and  some 
of  them  had  their  beginnings  much  earlier.  They  cannot  be  ignored  if 
we  are  to  deal  with  world  history.  Since  world  history  includes  the 
New  World,  Latin  America  must  receive  attention.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  realizing  as  they  have  never  realized  before  the 
increased  significance  of  the  topics  that  are  discussed  in  this  unit. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  talk  about  “world”  civilization  instead 
of  “European.” 

Section  323.  A comparison  between  European  expansion  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
will  show  many  points  in  common.  The  acquisition  of  sources  of  raw 
material,  the  development  of  markets  for  home  manufactures,  the 
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rivalry  between  nations  for  territory  and  prestige,  are  similar  in  both 
situations.  Escape  from  religious  persecution  and  political  tyranny  has 
had  little  part,  however,  in  the  expansion  of  recent  times.  Neither, 
in  most  cases,  has  the  desire  for  an  outlet  for  crowded  populations, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  Japan,  though  Mussolini  offered  it  also 
as  an  alibi  for  his  attack  on  Ethiopia.  Of  firms  in  the  United  States 
that  do  a large  foreign  business,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is,  of 
course,  one  notable  example.  Firestone,  with  his  rubber  plantations 
in  Africa,  is  another. 

Section  324.  Imperialism,  like  some  other  words,  has  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  used  in  such  a way  as  to  carry  an  unpleasant  connotation, 
even  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  an  example  of  the  present 
tendency  to  be  cynical  and  to  assign  pure  selfishness  as  the  reason  for 
almost  everything  done  by  men  or  nations.  Profit  or  benefit  in  one 
form  or  another  undoubtedly  was  the  chief  inspiration  for  most  of  the 
relations  that  European  nations  developed  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  fair  to  realize  that  they  often  did  sincerely  try  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  honestly 
believed  they  were  doing  other  people  good  in  bringing  them  within 
the  scope  of  western  civilization. 

It  was  not  fair,  for  instance,  to  charge  that  the  United  States 
held  the  Philippines  after  the  Spanish  War  for  purely  imperialistic 
reasons.  Many  believed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  them  and 
help  them  to  become  self-governing  and  ultimately  independent. 
Besides,  should  we  call  it  exploitation  in  an  unfavorable  sense  if  a 
strong  power  develops  the  natural  resources  in  a country  which 
has  done  nothing  to  make  use  of  them  itself,  providing  reasonable 
payment  is  given  to  the  country  for  the  privilege  of  developing  those 
resources  ? 

Section  325.  We  cannot  take  time  to  trace  the  way  by  which  all 
the  foreign  possessions  of  European  powers  were  acquired.  We  should, 
however,  before  going  into  this  topic  any  further  take  a look  at  the  map 
of  the  world  as  it  is  today  and  see  how  much  of  it  is  under  the  flags  of 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  maps  on  or  following  pages  518, 
636,  640,  656,  664,  674,  678,  685,  and  perhaps  others  should  be  used 
frequently  for  reference.  If  one  wonders  why  nations  acquire  colonies 
so  far  away  from  home,  the  answer  usually  is  that  they  have  to  go  some 
distance  to  get  them,  for  Europe  and  any  regions  closely  adjoining  it 
are  for  the  most  part  already  pre-empted,  and  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  further  acquisition  there.  Project  1 on  page  703  will  help  to  show 
how  nations  have  added  new  territory  during  the  last  100  years. 
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Section  326.  One  of  the  first  things  to  bring  out  in  considering  this 
topic  is  the  antiquity  of  Chinese  civilization.  Right  at  the  start  it  will 
be  well  to  refer  back  to  the  time-graphs  on  the  pages  mentioned  on  page 
638  and  tie  up  certain  stages  in  the  development  of  Chinese  history 
with  other  events  listed  in  each  one  of  these  eight  time-graphs.  China’s 
early  contacts ‘with  Europe  were  none  too  pleasant,  for  it  had  no  desire 
to  carry  on  trade  with  other  countries,  especially  when  it  did  not  care 
to  buy  the  things  that  those  countries  wished  to  sell.  Should  we  want 
to  he  forced  to  buy  something  we  didn’t  want,  especially  if  it  is  not  good 
for  us? 

It  is  hard  for  westerners  to  imagine  how  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
could  feel  contented  with  their  own  civilization,  and  even  consider  it 
superior  to  what  the  white  people  were  trying  to  present  to  them.  But 
unless  we  do  realize  it,  we  shall  misunderstand  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  done  by  the  people  of  the  Far  East  in  their  early  and  later 
contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chief  trouble  with  Chinese 
civilization  was  that  it  stopped  progressing,  and  when  any  civilization 
stops  it  does  not  stand  still  very  long.  It  goes  backward  when  it  does 
not  go  forward.  Reverence  for  ancestors  and  for  long-established  cus- 
toms, and  even  the  Chinese  language,  helped  to  hold  them  back.  One 
who  had  to  learn  a separate  symbol  for  every  word  could  not  be  expected 
to  acquire  a very  large  vocabulary,  and  as  a means  of  written  expres- 
sion, such  a feature  had,  according  to  our  point  of  view,  nothing  to 
recommend  it. 

Section  327.  The  unwillingness  of  China  to  take  over  those  features 
of  western  civilization  which  it  could  readily  adopt,  while  the  Japan- 
ese followed  the  opposite  policy,  explains  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
today.  China  was  so  big  and  had  so  many  people  that  the  outcome  of 
perhaps  no  war  in  history  was  more  surprising  than  that  between  Japan 
and  China  in  1894  and  1895.  It  was  this  sudden  realization  that 
Japan  had  made  more  headway  than  they  realized  which  caused  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  to  get  busy  on  China  and  try  to  forestall  the 
Japanese  in  getting  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  that  vast 
country. 

That  this  in  turn  led  to  an  interest  in  China  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  need  not  be  surprising.  There  was  a time  when  most  Ameri- 
cans thought  it  the  right  and  duty  of  our  government  to  encourage  such 
foreign  interests  and  to  help  Americans  compete  commercially  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Europeans.  That  was  why  John  Hay’s  open-door 
policy  in  China  met  with  such  hearty  approval,  because  we  wanted 
to  have  China  open  to  the  trade  of  all  enterprising  people,  including 
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ourselves.  The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  expedition 
to  Peking,  that  put  an  end  to  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  was  made  much 
easier  by  the  recent  appearance  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  so  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  troops  to  go  from  Manila 
to  take  part  in  that  six-power  enterprise.  (Special  report  on  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.) 

Section  328.  China’s  efforts  to  become  a republic  raise  the  question 
of  whether  reform  may  not  sometimes  move  too  fast  for  its  own  good. 
Millions  and  millions  of  Chinese  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  any 
change  in  their  life  or  government.  A true  republic  can  hardly  be  built 
on  such  a foundation.  Meantime,  Japan’s  influence  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  quite  possibly  had  something  to  do  with  the  divisions 
and  disorder  in  China.  Japanese  military  leaders  have  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  times  when  they  figured  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  do  nothing  about  it  in  planning  to  extend  their  influence  in 
China.  When  China  entered  World  War  I on  the  same  side  as  Japan, 
a sense  of  propriety  made  it  necessary  for  Japan  to  wait  a while  be- 
fore pursuing  her  aggressive  policy  toward  China.  But  when  much 
of  the  world  became  so  pacifistic  in  thought  that  it  could  hardly 
be  driven  into  a fight,  the  military  leaders  of  Japan  were  fully  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  their  chance.  The  heroic  defense  put  up  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek  won  the  admiration  of  all  free  people.  By  1942 
China  had  gained  a place  as  one  of  the  four  greatest  nations  fighting 
for  freedom. 

Section  329.  Japan’s  civilization,  like  that  of  China,  was  very  old, 
and  we  know  still  less  about  it  than  we  do  about  that  of  China.  The 
history  of  those  two  countries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mayas  in  Cen- 
tral America,  suggests  that  most  people  have  it  in  them  to  develop  a 
fairly  high  stage  of  civilization  if  they  have  the  chance.  The  civiliza- 
tion that  one  power  produces  may  differ  considerably  from  that  of 
another,  but  progress  of  some  kind  is  obviously  possible  to  almost  any 
people  that  want  it.  The  influence  of  Mongolian  peoples  in  the  world 
in  the  past  has  been  somewhat  a matter  of  speculation.  It  is  that  fact 
which  is  back  of  the  claim  of  Turkish  leaders  that  their  ancestors  in  the 
past  had  something  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  civilization  in  China 
and  Japan.  Whether  Mongolian  peoples  in  the  future  are  going  to 
acquire  a still  larger  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  burden  of 
Section  332. 

Section  330.  For  a long  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  looked 
upon  the  Japanese  with  great  admiration.  Perry’s  expedition  (special 
report),  which  was  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  Japan’s  contact 
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with  the  modern  world,  aroused  great  interest.  Missionaries  who  went 
there,  even  when  they  had  no  great  success  in  converting  the  people 
to  Christianity,  came  back  with  very  friendly  opinions  of  what  the 
Japanese  people  were  doing  for  themselves.  We  must,  indeed,  give 
them  a great  deal  of  credit  for  transforming  a feudal  civilization  into 
one  which,  while  by  no  means  completely  western,  seemed  in  many 
respects  highly  progressive.  It  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  history. 
That  Japanese  leaders,  in  spite  of  all  this  apparent  progress,  could 
take  their  people  into  a war  against  the  leading  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  bears  out  the  proverb  that  appearances  are  sometimes 
deceitful. 

Section  331.  What  would  have  happened  if  Japan  had  been  content 
to  advance  through  peaceful  means  is  something  we  can  now  merely 
guess.  If  Japan  needed  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  people  and  wanted 
raw  material  for  its  factories,  where  would  it  go  except  to  the  continent 
of  Asia?  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  proposition  was  not  taken 
kindly  by  European  powers.  Russia,  however,  was  the  only  one  that 
stood  directly  in  the  way  of  Japan’s  expansion  on  the  continent.  So 
that  nation  became  the  first  white  enemy  of  the  Japanese.  Their 
surprising  victory  over  the  Russians  and  later  their  conquests  of  eastern 
possessions  from  the  Germans,  gave  the  Japanese  the  notion  that  they 
were  as  good  as  anybody  in  war  or  otherwise,  and  led  to  the  aggressive 
action  toward  China  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

These  gains  did  not  come  without  cost.  Japan  was  probably  as 
ready  as  Russia  to  make  peace  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed  it, 
though  it  would  never  have  dared  to  say  so  to  its  own  people  or  to  the 
world.  The  justification  for  Roosevelt’s  interference  was  simply  that 
a disinterested  great  power  could  exercise  much  influence  through  the 
head  of  its  government,  for  if  any  European  power  had  proposed  such 
intervention,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  effort  to  gain  selfish 
prestige  or  influence.  (Project  3,  page  704.) 

Our  own  sympathies,  which  had  been  rather  strongly  in  favor  of 
Japan,  changed  to  suspicion  and  finally  disgust,  when  Japanese  leaders 
used  their  newly  gained  influence  to  obtain  for  themselves  all  the  power 
to  which  they  had  objected  when  European  nations  were  seeking  it. 

Section  332.  It  is  no  more  unreasonable  for  Chinese  or  Japanese 
to  think  that  the  customs  with  which  they  are  familiar  are  the  best  in 
the  world  than  for  others  to  hold  the  same  opinion  about  their  own 
customs.  Especially  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  nations  which  have 
a long  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  honorable  history,  should  feel 
that  they  didn’t  care  to  adopt  the  customs  of  outsiders. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  admit  Mon- 
golians as  immigrants  suggests  one  of  the  delicate  elements  in  the  race 
problem.  We  recognized  the  inconsistency  of  calling  China  an  ally 
in  war  when  we  still  were  excluding  Chinese  immigration,  and  we  cor- 
rected it  by  making  the  necessary  changes  in  our  immigration  laws. 
The  treatment  of  the  Nisei  in  some  of  our  western  communities  has 
certainly  brought  no  credit  to  us,  but  many  people  felt  that  we  should 
hot  risk  having  them  so  near  the  war  plants  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Japan’s  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations  over  Manchuria  must  be 
blamed  for  much  of  the  terrible  series  of  events  that  followed,  but  that 
fact  did  not  worry  the  Japanese  war  lords.  Their  success  was  a hint 
to  Mussolini  and  Hitler  that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased  and  no 
other  country  would  do  anything  effectively  to  restrain  them.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  any  considerable  number  of  native  Asiatic  people 
believed  Japan’s  pretense  about  setting  up  a “Greater  East  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere,”  but  it  might  have  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
covered  up  their  real  intention. 

Section  333.  That  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  Africa  was 
very  slow  in  developing  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  of  the  1795  map  of 
Africa  appearing  on  page  653.  Pupils  surely  will  be  interested  in  com- 
paring that  map  with  the  one  following  page  658,  which  shows  Africa 
as  it  was  just  before  World  War  I.  The  complete  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa  will  seem  astounding. 

The  experience  of  explorers  who  tried  to  find  out  about  Africa  will 
be  exceedingly  interesting,  at  least  to  the  boys.  Possibly  stories  of 
some  of  these  explorers  may  be  available  in  a public  library,  and  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  special  reports.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  surely 
be  interested  in  David  Livingstone,  who  went  to  Africa  as  a missionary 
but  showed  that  he  was  not  only  a missionary  but  a statesman  of  high 
order,  for  he  did  succeed  in  impressing  upon  the  world  the  calamity  of 
the  slave  trade  from  which  African  natives  were  still  suffering.  It  is 
a striking  testimony  to  the  genius  of  England  for  occasionally  doing 
exceedingly  fitting  things  that  Englishmen  thought  him  worthy  of  a 
place  with  their  other  heroes  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Some  explorations  were  purely  financial  ventures,  engaged  in  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  business  opportunities  or  developing  trade  with 
native  chiefs.  Others,  like  the  work  of  Livingstone,  were  motivated 
by  the  loftiest  of  purposes  and  took  on,  in  some  cases,  the  aspect  of 
missionary  enterprises,  financed  as  such  enterprises  commonly  are. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  as  the  National  Geographic  Society  has  done, 
exploring  expeditions  have  been  paid  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  appropri- 
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ations  by  scientific  societies  who  have  been  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  the  world. 

The  experiences  of  men  like  Livingstone  and  Stanley  can  be  pre- 
sented from  two  points  of  view.  How  did  Livingstone  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  he  found  in  lands  which  no  white  man  had  ever  seen  ? 
What  would  native  black  men  think  when  white  men,  such  as  they  had 
never  seen,  came  among  them?  What  might  be  the  motives  of  the 
white  man,  and  what  would  happen  if  they  treated  him  kindly  or 
otherwise?  Like  so  many  other  things,  if  we  could  put  ourselves  in 
other  people’s  places,  we  would  see  many  matters  in  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent light  from  that  which  is  natural  to  us. 

Section  334.  Any  discussion  of  the  partition  of  Africa  among  Euro- 
pean powers  should  be  accompanied  closely  by  a study  of  the  map  of 
Africa  in  1914.  British  interests,  outside  of  those  in  Egypt,  are  treated 
more  fully  in  Sections  347  and  348.  (Special  report  on  British  inter- 
ests in  Egypt.)  The  comparative  speed  with  which  this  division  took 
place  is  worthy  of  special  comment,  which  may  include  reference  to  the 
removal  from  the  map  of  Africa  of  territories  which  were  brought  under 
German  and  Italian  rule.  We  shall  want  to  watch  what  becomes  of 
these  former  German  and  Italian  colonies  after  the  United  Nations 
have  something  to  do  with  them.  The  fact  that  a large  part  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired  was  inhabited  by  uncivilized  people  has  made 
the  government  of  these  African  colonies  a problem  of  a somewhat 
different  nature  from  that  of  Algeria  and  the  South  African  Union,  for 
example,  or  the  British  dominions.  Since  comparatively  few  Euro- 
peans are  ever  likely  to  move  to  these  African  possessions,  they  have 
been  treated  as  subject  possessions  rather  than  as  districts  capable  of 
self-government. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  in  so  many  of  these  African  prob- 
lems was  simply  that  of  a great  power  desirous  of  fair  settlements  any- 
where of  questions  that  might  affect  its  commercial  welfare.  It  does 
have  an  interest  in  the  little  Negro  republic  of  Liberia,  for  it  was- 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States.  In  several  cases 
there  could  be  justification  for  saying  that  the  extension  of  European 
influence  in  Africa  was  good  for  the  continent  and  its  people,  but 
such  activities  as  Mussolini’s  wanton  attack  on  Ethiopia  could  hardly 
be  justified.  In  years  to  come  the  relation  between  Africa  and  the 
other  continents  may  be  determined  largely  by  the  operation  of  air 
lines  and  the  construction  of  automobile  highways,  rather  than  by 
military  conquest  undertaken  by  strong  hations  at  the  expense  of 
weaker  native  people. 
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Section  335.  So  that  it  may  be  clear  that  the  expansion  of  European 
civilization  was  not  limited  to  the  Old  World  or  to  continents  not 
inhabited  by  English-speaking  people,  it  seems  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  expansion  of  civilization  in  North  America  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Since  the  culture  and  occupations  of  the  United  States  are 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  across  the  continent  properly  forms 
just  one  more  phase  of  the  whole  spread  of  European  civilization.  The 
most  notable  steps  in  this  expansion  are  touched  upon  in  this  section, 
but  details  of  the  story  must  be  left  for  the  special  study  of  United 
States  history.  (Someone  should  do  Project  6 on  page  704  — on  the 
blackboard  or  on  a large  outline  map.)  To  round  out  the  survey  of 
American  expansion,  the  acquisition  of  island  possessions  outside 
North  America  is  also  included  in  this  topic.  The  expansion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  examples  of  such  expansion  in  all  history.  In  spite  of 
some  opposition  now  and  then  from  the  native  Indians,  it  went  on 
rapidly  and  rather  easily,  and  the  regions  thus  brought  under  the  rule 
of  the  white  man  very  promptly  exhibited  in  full  measure  the  character- 
istics of  his  civilization. 

Section  336.  Now  we  turn  to  Latin  America,  which  has  not  had  a 
square  deal  in  world  history  study.  The  spread  of  civilization  over 
the  American  continent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  too  often  been 
completely  ignored  in  the  study  of  history  in  our  schools,  except  as 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  might  be  mentioned  as  background  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Pupils  presumably  have  had  their 
attention  called  to  Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World,  perhaps  by 
way  of  contrast  between  the  methods  and  success  of  Spanish  rule  as 
compared  with  French  and  English  in  the  New  World.  In  making 
any  comparison,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  assume  that  bad 
management  of  colonies  by  the  Spanish  government  was  done  in  a 
spirit  of  intentional  tyranny.  It  was  just  practicing  in  the  New  World 
the  same  governmental  idea  that  was  then  the  vogue  in  Spain  itself 
and  in  numerous  other  European  countries. 

Section  337.  The  struggle  for  independence  in  Latin  America 
might  reasonably  have  been  a more  difficult  undertaking  than  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  lack  of  background  of  self-government 
from  which  Latin  America  suffered  and  the  much  vaster  area  over 
which  the  struggle  for  independence  was  waged.  In  turn,  of  course, 
the  suppression  of  a revolt  that  would  spread  north  and  south  through- 
out a continent  the  size  of  South  America  would  be  a more  difficult 
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undertaking  than  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonies  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  (Report  on  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin.) 

Section  338.  The  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  Unit  XIII.  Now  the  matter  comes  up  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  as  to  its  later  development.  Since 
mention  is  made  in  this  section  of  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine against  Great  Britain  by  President  Cleveland,  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  when  it  was  announced  its  success 
perhaps  depended  upon  British  friendliness  toward  the  idea. 

It  may  be  a new  thought  to  some  pupils  that  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  have  not  always  been  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  United  States  alone.  We 
can  hardly  blame  any  country  in  South  America  or  any  other  continent 
for  thinking  that  it  should  have  the  chief  voice  in  saying  what  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  in  its  own  affairs.  When  our  government 
withdrew  its  troops  from  Haiti  and  Nicaragua  and  gave  up  its  right 
to  interfere  in  Cuba  under  the  Platt  Amendment,  the  change  in  policy 
might  be  interpreted  as  indicating  our  unwillingness  to  meddle  un- 
necessarily in  Latin-American  affairs.  Such  steps  contributed  toward 
the  success  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  which  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
pursued  rather  successfully.  (Project  8 on  page  704  could  be  treated 
in  such  a way  as  to  show  how  that  policy  has  created  friendly  feeling 
toward  us.) 

Section  339.  Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  are  familiar 
with  the  main  features  of  the  map  of  South  America  as  it  appears  on 
page  664.  Since  in  some  courses  in  geography  South  America  is  the 
last  of  all  the  continents  to  be  studied,  the  facts  about  it  may  happen 
to  be  clearer  in  the  pupils’  minds  than  their  knowledge  of  other  conti- 
nents. The  largest  city  of  the  continent  — Buenos  Aires  — is  only 
about  as  far  south  of  the  equator  as  Richmond  is  north,  and  the  second 
city  in  size  — Rio  de  Janeiro  — is  nearer  the  equator  on  the  south  than 
any  portion  of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  is  on  the  north.  Even 
two  or  three  class  periods  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  this  section. 
Development  of  airlines  in  South  America  should  be  noted,  and  effects 
of  the  second  World  War  on  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States  emphasized.  Discuss  Brazil’s  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  compared  with  Argentina’s  attitude.  The  in- 
crease in  friendliness  of  the  Mexican  government  toward  us  should  be 
recognized.  And  don’t  forget  the  proposed  Pan-American  Highway. 
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Section  340.  If  the  United  States  would  not  accept  any  responsibil- 
ity for  helping  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  it  surely  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  nobody  else 
should  attempt  to  do  it.  If  Latin  America  is  to  be  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  — and  why  shouldn’t  it  ? - — its  own  prosperity  and 
progress  depend  on  international  peace.  Naturally  we  might  be 
expected  to  feel  some  responsibility  for  promoting  it,  but  we  need  to  be 
careful  to  avoid  suggesting  that  we  are  merely  looking  out  for  ourselves 
in  doing  so.  Since  the  Panama  Canal  (special  report,  perhaps)  is  a 
project  belonging  purely  to  the  United  States,  our  own  selfish  interests 
will  doubtless  compel  us  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  what  goes  on  in 
Central  America. 

Section  341.  The  development  of  Pan-Americanism  has  aroused 
in  some  of  the  South  American  countries  a determination  to  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  recognition  as  progressive  and  law-abiding  nations, 
and  has  encouraged  among  the  New  World  republics  a feeling  of  com- 
mon responsibility.  Rather  than  weaken  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it 
should  strengthen  its  essential  purpose  by  adding  to  whatever  authority 
the  United  States  might  exercise  in  regard  to  it  the  determination  of 
South  and  Central  American  countries  that  they  themselves  intend 
to  do  their  part  to  remain  free.  The  United  States,  it  would  seem, 
should  welcome  such  development  too,  for  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  no  longer  be  interpreted  as  pure  selfishness  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  (Special  report  on  the  Pan-American  Union.) 

Section  342.  The  map  of  twentieth-century  colonies,  facing  page 
636,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  used  in  gaining  an  appreciation  of 
the  vas°t  extent  and  far-flung  nature  of  the  British  dominions.  Let  no 
one  say  that  in  giving  special  attention  to  the  British  Empire  we  are 
overemphasizing  British  influence  in  world  affairs.  It  is  an  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  British  Empire  has  been  a mighty  force  in  matters  of 
world  policy  and  usually,  in  recent  days,  a force  for  peace  and  progress. 

Though  time  would  be  wasted  if  spent  on  learning  the  details  of  the 
many  and  varied  types  of  territories  in  the  British  Empire,  pupils 
should  understand  that  there  is  a wide  difference  as  to  the  kinds  of 
governments  to  be  found  under  the  British  flag.  This  adaptation  of 
government  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  special  needs  of  each  colony  or 
possession  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  skill  which  has  kept  the  British 
Empire  together.  Though  people  who  dislike  Britain  have  been  ready 
to  find  fault  when  discontent  with  British  authority  appeared  any- 
where, Britain  has  usually  recognized  honest  nationalist  feeling  in 
regions  that  have  come  under  its  rule. 
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Either  before  or  after  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  imperial 
spirit  as  exhibited  in  Kipling’s  poetry  and  prose.  Some  of  his  most 
famous  poems  should  be  read. 

Section  343.  The  teacher  may  find  pupils  as  ignorant  of  Canada  as 
of  Afghanistan,  unless  by  chance  some  of  them  have  visited  Canada  as 
tourists.  As  our  northern  neighbor  with  which  our  relations  have  for 
over  a century  been  so  peaceful  and  generally  pleasant,  we  should  feel 
an  interest  in  it  on  our  own  account.  Whether  Canada  would  have 
gone  with  the  colonies  to  the  south  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion if  its  people  had  been  then  as  largely  of  English  ancestry  and  back- 
ground as  they  are  today,  is  something  about  which  we  can  only  sur- 
mise. But  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  1774  found  under  the  Quebec 
Act,  to  which  the  colonies  further  south  objected,  sufficient  attention 
to  their  needs  to  make  them  feel  no  particular  interest  in  going  to  war 
to  get  any  more  privileges.  Since  English  Loyalists  driven  out  of  the 
colonies  to  the  south  came  over  into  Canada,  and  later  settlers  came 
from  Great  Britain,  their  sympathies  would  be  with  Great  Britain 
rather  than  with  the  United  States.  The  political  history  of  Canada 
shows  clearly,  however,  that  the  Canadian  people  have  displayed  both 
loyalty  to  the  Union  Jack  and  a determination  to  handle  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way. 

Section  344.  The  map  on  page  674  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  brief  explanation  of  the  Canadian  government  as  it 
exists  today.  Here  is  as  truly  a federation  as  the  United  States  is,  yet 
with  the  British  Cabinet  system  in  vogue  instead  of  the  presidential 
system,  and  a link  with  the  British  government  through  the  Canadian 
Governor-General  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  various  prov- 
inces. Though  French-Canadians  have  sometimes  shown  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  policies  favored  by  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  the 
immigration  policies  of  Canada  have  helped  to  bring  about  a unity  of 
spirit  among  the  Canadian  people  which  might  have  been  more  difficult 
to  secure  if  immigration  had  been  freely  welcomed. 

Newfoundland  figures  now  and  then  in  the  news  items,  and  references 
to  it  are  found  on  the  tourist  page  of  some  newspapers,  for  recently  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  attract  visitors  to  the  island  from  elsewhere. 
The  collapse  of  the  ability  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  to  handle 
their  own  financial  affairs  is  an  interesting  episode  of  recent  years  not 
yet  fully  settled  (1946).  The  final  outcome  of  the  receivership  — if 
we  may  call  it  that  — of  Newfoundland  under  British  representa- 
tives should  be  watched  with  interest.  Labrador  may  be  known  to 
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some  pupils  through  reading  about  Dr.  Grenfell  or  events  connected 
with  flights  of  airmen  to  and  from  Europe. 

Section  345.  Now  we  may  turn  to  a big  British  dominion  "down 
under,”  as  we  sometimes  say.  If  such  an  expression  is  used,  however, 
or  anything  like  it,  be  sure  that  pupils  do  not  have  any  false  impressions 
of  what  it  means.  Australia  is  not  “down”  any  more  than  Greenland 
is.  It  is  simply  south  of  the  equator.  Neither  a place  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  map  of  the  world  nor  a location  in  south  latitude  should  be 
allowed  to  convey  to  pupils  any  suggestion  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  “up”  and  “down”  on  the  map  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  presence  of  General  Mac  Arthur  and  thousands  of  United 
States  fighting  men  made  Australia  very  real  to  people  of  our  coun- 
try. Even  before  they  went  there,  there  was  evidence  that  Australia 
and  the  United  States  had  much  in  common.  Many  features  of  their 
form  of  government  were  like  ours,  and  Australian  people  have  some- 
times been  referred  to  as  more  like  our  own  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  Australia,  however,  has  no  president,  but  the  British 
Cabinet  system  with  an  ornamental  Governor-General  and  a Prime 
Minister  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  government. 

The  two  largest  cities  of  Australia,  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  are  com- 
parable in  south  latitude  to  Richmond  and  Washington  in  north  lati- 
tude. The  greater  part  of  the  island  is,  therefore,  considerably  warmer 
in  climate  than  most  of  the  United  States.  The  size  of  the  island  — 
almost  that  of  the  entire  main  part  of  the  United  States  — is  something 
that  is  often  not  realized  on  merely  looking  at  a map.  That  Australia 
has  problems  resulting  from  this  far-stretched-out  territory  may  be 
illustrated  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  people  in  western 
Australia  have  even  talked  about  seceding  from  the  federation  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  approach  the  British  government  with  the  proposition. 
(If  time,  a special  report  on  Australia  and  one  on  New  Zealand.) 

Section  346.  The  Dutch  origin  of  the  name  New  Zealand  is  worth 
mentioning,  though  now  the  island  is  inhabited  by  people  thoroughly 
English  in  institutions  and  ideals.  Their  general  intelligence  and  their 
long  distance  from  immediate  contacts  with  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive countries  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  New  Zealanders  have  dared 
experiment  along  social  lines  to  a greater  extent  than  people  of  older 
countries  where  tradition  has  a strong  hold.  No  such  definitely 
marked  class  distinctions  have  had  a chance  to  form  there  as  in  older 
countries. 

Section  347.  South  Africa  is  an  example  of  the  way  Napoleon’s 
performances  affected  the  history  of  the  world  in  a fashion  he  never 
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intended.  If  he  had  not  brought  Holland  under  his  rule,  Great  Britain 
would  have  had  no  excuse  for  attacking  Dutch  colonies ; but  because 
that  happened,  England  got  a foothold  in  South  Africa  and  then 
brought  under  its  rule  after  a long  time  the  independent  republics 
which  had  a Dutch  background. 

Just  as  in  many  matters,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  controversy 
between  the  Boers  and  the  British.  The  Boers  apparently  did  not  care 
whether  they  developed  the  natural  resources  of  the  land  or  not.  The 
British,  who  did  have  the  enterprise  to  develop  them,  thought  they 
should  have  something  to  say  about  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  their  investments  were  risked. 

Cecil  Rhodes  (special  report)  is  an  excellent  example  of  British 
imperialism  in  its  better  forms.  Thoroughly  British  in  believing  that 
whatever  was  done  under  British  authority  was  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people  as  well  as  the  British,  he  had  the  foresight  to  think  out  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  the  British  dominions  in  South  Africa  which 
others  had  not  had  the  vision  or  courage  to  undertake.  American 
pupils  may  have  heard  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  and  if  they  have 
not,  should  learn  about  them.  If  someone  who  has  held  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  is  available  to  speak  to  a class,  he  might  be  asked  to  do  so, 
even  though  what  he  says  might  not  add  much  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  class  about  South  Africa. 

Section  348.’  The  British  Empire  has  three  dominions  which  are 
made  up  of  very  definite  subdivisions  — Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa.  The  first  two,  however,  are  federations.  The  South  African 
Union  is  not  in  the  same  sense,  although  each  province  has  certain 
responsibilities  for  government  within  its  own  borders.  In  one  sense, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  members  of  the  South  African  Union,  which 
for  so  long  were  governed  by  themselves  or  were  governing  separately 
from  one  another,  should  readily  have  turned  over  to  the  central  govern- 
ment fully  as  much  authority  as  is  possessed  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  either  Australia  or  Canada. 

The  British  government  realized  the  wisdom  of  dealing  generously 
with  their  former  foes,  and  in  general  that  spirit  has  been  reciprocated, 
though  every  now  and  then  some  South  African  politician  makes  a 
remark  about  the  right  of  South  Africa  to  withdraw  from  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a different  outcome  to  the  American 
Revolution  would  have  resulted  in  treatment  quite  so  liberal  as  the 
Boers  received  after  their  defeat.  Things  just  weren’t  done  that  way 
then,  though  some  of  England’s  ablest  statesmen  might  have  tried 
that  method  if  they  had  happened  to  be  in  power  at  the  time. 
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The  black  and  white  problem  in  South  Africa  results  from  the  fact 
that  white  people,  whether  Boers  or  English,  are  determined  to  rule  and 
that  the  total  black  population  of  South  Africa  is  much  larger  than  the 
white.  In  England,  and  in  fact  throughout  most  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  no  discrimination  is  made  between  whites  and  Negroes, 
because  so  few  Negroes  live  or  come  there  that  there  is  no  social  prob- 
lem. If  the  population  were  more  evenly  divided,  conditions  might 
arise  similar  to  those  existing  in  parts  of  our  own  country. 

Section  349.  Here  is  another  very  old  civilization  — so  old,  in  fact, 
that  one  of  the  first  things  we  should  do  in  discussing  the  history  of 
India  is  to  refer  back  to  the  time-graphs  mentioned  on  page  686  and 
see  how  India  appears  in  those  graphs  and  what  familiar  historical 
events  or  characters  are  parallel  in  time  with  important  features  in 
the  history  of  India.  Great  Britain’s  position  in  India  came  largely 
through  events  that  were  not  foreseen  and  certainly  were  not  planned. 
Trade  was  the  beginning  of  it.  Rivalry  with  France,  the  apparent 
necessity  of  making  the  natives  understand  that  the  British  would 
not  have  their  authority  flouted,  and  in  the  last  analysis  a sincere 
feeling  that  India  needed  British  rule  — all  these  things  helped  to 
develop  the  British  position  in  India.  The  effort  to  arouse  native 
pride  by  calling  the  British  monarch  Emperor  or  Empress  of  India 
was  not  particularly  successful.  Some  of  the  India  leaders  have  been 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  less  than  independence  even  though  an 
intermediate  step  might  make  ultimate  independence  easier. 

Section  350.  Since  much  that  has  been  written  on  India  has  had  a 
definite  purpose  of  either  promoting  or  refuting  the  idea  that  India 
deserves  to  be  independent,  it  is  important  to  consider  seriously  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  problem.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  various  states  whose  rulers  do  not  care  to  submit  their  authority 
to  anybody  else,  the  varied  religions,  the  caste  system,  the  agricultural 
backwardness  of  India,  even  though  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
must  expect  to  make  their  living  by  agriculture  — these  and  other 
difficulties  must  be  considered  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  Great  Britain  ought  to  stay  in  India.  (Try  Project  9,  page  704.) 

Many  of  our  people,  perhaps  naturally,  have  looked  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  India  as  a case  of  Britain’s  unwillingness  to  do  right  by  the 
people  of  that  distant  land.  Too  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  divisions 
of  race  and  religion  which  have  prevented  steps  which  any  ministry  in 
power  in  Britain  would  always  have  been  willing  to  take.  With  the 
fighting  in  World  War  II  at  an  end,  Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  pledge 
that  India,  if  it  insisted  upon  doing  so,  might  receive  independence  has 
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rightly  made  many  realize  that  earlier  hesitation  about  doing  so  was 
not  due  to  stubbornness  nor  to  tyranny.  The  problem  now  is  to  get 
the  different  groups  in  India  to  agree  on  what  is  best  for  their  country. 

No  doubt  Kipling  had  India  distinctly  in  mind  when  he  wrote  The 
White  Man’s  Burden,  and  doubtless  also  Egypt.  Since  the  poem  came 
out  at  the  time  of  the  most  serious  complications  attending  the  appear- 
ance of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  American 
people  may  also  have  been  in  his  mind. 

Section  351.  Ireland  has  been  the  sore  spot  pre-eminent  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  India  has  been  troublesome  enough,  but  England’s  influ- 
ence in  that  country  has  been  on  the  whole  for  its  good,  whatever  else 
we  may  think  about  it.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  that  English  influence 
in  Ireland  has  been  for  good,  though  we  must  credit  England  in  the  last 
70  or  80  years  with  a much  kinder  and  more  reasonable  attitude  toward 
Ireland  than  previously.  We  can  hardly  blame  the  Irish  people  for 
feeling  ill  will  toward  landlords  who  obviously  cared  nothing  for  the 
people  who  lived  on  their  land  except  for  what  they  could  get  out  of 
them.  That  resistance  to  them  was  sometimes  expressed  by  disorder, 
burnings,  and  even  killings  made  the  understanding  of  the  Irish  situa- 
tion in  England  more  difficult.  It  took  real  statesmen  like  Gladstone 
to  have  the  humanity  and  breadth  of  view  to  overlook  the  disagreeable 
things  in  the  Irish  side  of  the  controversy  in  order  to  try  to  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 

Section  352.  Home  rule  for  Ireland  was  once  opposed  by  the  same 
kind  of  people  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Irish  independence  would 
be  opposed  today.  It  would  have  involved,  many  believed,  an  un- 
thinkable giving  up  of  English  prestige.  There  was  always  the  feeling 
that  if  Irishmen  were  given  freedom  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased,  they 
would  let  some  outside  nation  get  a foothold  in  Ireland  and  thus  menace 
the  peace  and  safety  of  England.  The  activities  of  some  Irishmen  at 
times  when  England  was  at  war  gave  just  enough  color  to  this  possi- 
bility to  seem  to  justify  such  a feeling.  Since  Ireland  did  not  want  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain,  most  Englishmen  felt  that 
at  least  it  must  be  kept  under  close  watch. 

Section  353.  One  of  the  most  surprising  and  yet  most  statesmanlike 
about-faces  in  English  history  was  the  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Lloyd  George  in  agreeing  with  former  rebels  in  Ireland  to  create  the 
Irish  Free  State.  (Special  report.)  Though  the  step  has  not  worked  out 
as  successfully  from  the  British  point  of  view  as  its  proponents  hoped,  it 
was  a step  toward  friendlier  relations.  English  statesmanship  no  longer 
thinks  it  necessary  to  be  “hard-boiled”  with  Ireland. 
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De  Valera  himself,  who  gained  his  first  popularity  by  advocating 
an  independent  Irish  republic,  seems  to  have  realized  that  a friendly 
England  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a hostile  one.  Under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  republic  of  Eire,  Ireland  will  do  exactly  as  it 
pleases  in  its  domestic  affairs,  and  even  before  this  constitution 
was  made,  it  was  sending  representatives  to  other  countries  as  freely 
as  if  it  were  completely  independent.  Though  De  Valera  insisted 
on  keeping  Eire  neutral  in  the  second  World  War,  he  knew  that 
the  British  would  not  let  any  other  power  get  into  the  island  if  they 
could  help  it.  The  election  of  a Protestant  as  the  first  “ President  ” 
under  the  new  government  is  a gesture  of  good  will  that  will  at  least  do 
no  harm,  though  De  Valera  will  never  be  contented  until  Protestant 
Ulster  is  united  with  the  rest  of  the  island.  Ulstermen  will,  of  course, 
have  the  last  word  about  that.  (Projects  7 and  11,  page  704.) 

Section  354.  Nothing  like  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
ever  appeared  in  history  before.  The  empires  of  Persia,  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  of  Rome  included  vast  territories,  but  none  of  those 
empires  came  near  being  as  large  as  the  British  Empire  or  as  wide- 
spread over  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  were  held  together  by  military 
force  and  nothing  else,  though  Rome  did  succeed  to  some  extent, 
through  the  awarding  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  creating  some  kind  of 
common  sentiment  among  the  people  who  were  under  her  authority. 
What  holds  the  British  Empire  together  is  not  military  force  but  a 
common  political  and  social  ancestry,  if  we  may  use  that  word,  and  a 
feeling  of  deep  regaj-d  for  a power  that  has  done  much,  whatever  its 
faults  may  be,  toward  spreading  civilization  far  and  wide.  Among 
British  writers  to-day  there  is  a tendency  to  refer  to  the  “British  Com- 
monwealth and  Empire”  to  make  a distinction  between  the  dominions 
and  self-governing  colonies  and  those  regions  under  the  British  flag 
that  are  not  yet  considered  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  government. 

Section  355.  This  section  does  not  so  much  tell  facts  as  ask  ques- 
tions. It  raises  points  that  should  be  considered  when  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  colonial  relations  is  discussed.  Sometimes  we  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  anybody  who  asks  for  independence  ought  to  get  it.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  American  people  did  not  think  that  way, 
however,  in  1861.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  everybody  in  other 
continents  who  asks  political  independence  has  had  experience  in  self- 
government  under  wise  supervision?  Have  such  people  the  back- 
ground or  practical  experience  that  will  give  some  hope  of  success  in 
accepting  full  responsibility  for  government?  Will  they  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  possible  enemies  ? It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
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to  demand  that  questions  like  these  can  be  answered  affirmatively  by 
those  who  are  seeking  independence  from  a well-disposed  protector. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  phases  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this 
unit  have  been  brought  clear  up  to  date  rather  than  stopping,  as  most 
of  our  discussions  of  European  political  history  did,  with  1914.  Espe- 
cially in  cases  when  the  First  World  War  did  not  change  the  situation 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  story  at  1914. 
No  longer  will  a wise  textbook  writer  on  world  history  limit  himself  to 
events  that  either  happened  in  Europe  or  were  directly  connected  with 
European  politics.  World  history  must  concern  itself  with  everything 
important  that  happens  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XV  (Pages  221-250) 

A.  1.  a.  To  obtain  raw  materials  for  their  factories. 

b.  To  obtain  markets  for  their  manufactured  products. 

c.  Because  other  nations  seemed  to  be  profiting  by  it. 

d.  Colonies  offered  a place  to  invest  wealth. 

2.  a.  The  control  exercised  by  stronger  nations  over  weaker  or 
less  civilized  people. 

b.  Colony:  region  owned  and  governed  by  a nation ; protectorate: 
self-governing  country  supervised  by  a stronger  power;  sphere  of 
influence:  district  in  which  one  country  has  special  privileges  in  trade, 
etc. 

c.  The  responsibility  of  nations  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
backward  peoples  who  are  unappreciative. 

3.  + Great  Britain  + 0 Germany  + Holland  0 Sweden 

+ Russia  0 Spain  + Italy  + United  States 

+ France  Portugal  Belgium  Denmark 

4.  A nation  possessing  much  influence  in  international  affairs,  and 

usually  having  distant  possessions. 

Refer  to  the  map  following  page  638,  but  remember  that  it  shows 
conditions  in  1914.  Any  map  made  while  a world  war  is  on  must  be 
recognized  as  only  temporarily  correct,  if  indeed  we  can  make  a correct 
map  at  such  a time.  The  map  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal areas  and  scenes  of  fighting. 

B.  Use  the  maps  on  pages  640  and  685  in  working  out  the  map 
exercise. 

1.  a.  Began  long  before  England  existed  or  America  was  dreamed 
of ; knew  about  certain  trades  and  commodities  as  printing  and  gun- 
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powder  long  before  Europeans ; Confucius  set  up  lofty  moral  stand- 
ards, sixth  and  fifth  centuries  b.c.  ; has  the  longest  continuous  civiliza- 
tion that  we  know  anything  about. 

b.  Believed  their  kingdom  and  civilization  were  superior  to  all 
others ; called  their  country  the  “Middle  Kingdom,”  the  center  of  the 
world,  and  their  emperor  the  “Son  of  Heaven.” 

c.  (1)  Conquerors  from  the  north  who  ruled  China  for  two  centuries 
and  a half. 

(2)  For  centuries  allowed  Europeans  (Portuguese,  Dutch,  English) 
to  trade  only  at  the  port  of  Canton. 

(3)  (1839-1842) ; when  Chinese  tried  to  stop  importation  of  opium 
from  India,  British  made  war  upon  them ; Chinese  obliged  to  give 
Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  and  open  Shanghai  and  other  ports  to 
British  trade. 

(4)  In  1844  representatives  of  United  States  and  France  succeeded 
in  opening  ports  for  trade ; as  a result  of  war  of  1856-1860  against 
England  and  France,  China  had  to  open  more  ports  ; still  more  opened 
toward  end  of  nineteenth  century. 

2.  a.  Few  had  any  desire  to  become  modernized ; were  willing  to 
sell  to  foreigners,  but  wished  to  go  no  further  with  them. 

b.  (1)  Japan  needing  an  outlet  for  population  and  products  wished 
to  expand  into  Korea,  where  China  claimed  a special  interest. 

(2)  Japanese  victorious ; China  had  to  recognize  Korea  as  outside 
her  influence,  pay  money  to  Japan,  and  give  to  Japan  Formosa  and 
Port  Arthur. 

(3)  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  advised  Japan  to  give  up  Port 
Arthur,  which  she  did ; Russia  then  leased  Port  Arthur  and  gained 
the  right  to  build  a railroad  across  Manchuria ; Germany  and  France 
also  secured  concessions. 

c.  (1)  (a)  To  get  rid  of  foreign  influence  and  drive  foreigners  out 
of  China. 

(6)  From  the  name  of  a secret  society  which  included  the  words 
“righteousness,  harmony,  fists.” 

(c)  Expedition  organized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  United  States  marched  to  Peking  and  rescued 
foreigners  there ; China  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  covering  cost  of 
the  expedition  and  other  damages. 

Trade  with  China  should  be  open  to  all  nations  alike.  John  Hay, 
United  States  Secretary  of  State. 

(2)  Custom  of  wearing  queues  and  binding  feet  abolished;  efforts 
made  to  stop  opium  smoking ; railways  built ; mines  opened. 
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3.  a.  (1)  Some  educated  Chinese  started  a rebellion  and  forced  the 
ruling  family  to  leave ; under  Sun  Yat  Sen  a republic  was  proclaimed  in 
1912 ; he  resigned  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai. 

(2)  Later  separate  governments  in  northern  and  southern  China 
sometimes  existed,  and  certain  generals  controlled  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

(3)  Chiang  Kai-shek  proved  the  ablest  and  most  honorable  of  the  later 
Chinese  leaders.  But  for  him,  Japan  might  have  overrun  most  of  China. 

b.  In  1931  Japanese  overran  Manchuria  and  renamed  it  Manchou- 
kuo ; failed  to  take  Shanghai  in  1932 ; in  1937  began  an  extensive 
campaign  to  bring  China  under  Japanese  control,  but  met  with  more 
serious  resistance  than  was  expected. 

4.  a.  Their  emperors  are  descended  from  the  gods  and  the  same 
family  has  ruled  continuously  since  600  years  before  Christ. 

b.  A feudal  system  with  mikado,  or  emperor,  as  nominal  head ; 
daimios,  or  great  landholders,  first  in  rank  and  influence ; chief  daimio, 
called  shogun,  really  carried  on  government ; samurai,  or  warriors, 
obliged  to  fight  for  their  lords  if  necessary;  rest  of  people  did  not 
amount  to  anything  socially  or  politically. 

c.  Christian  missionaries  converted  many ; about  1600  the  shogun 
determined  to  rid  Japan  of  Christianity ; all  priests  ordered  out  of 
Japan,  churches  destroyed,  and  Christians  murdered  if  they  would 
not  return  to  Buddhism. 

5.  a.  A “hermit”  nation ; Japanese  did  not  receive  foreign  seamen 
courteously. 

b.  Sent  over  by  President  Fillmore ; carried  a miniature  railroad, 
telegraph  instruments,  a telescope,  and  other  things  with  him  in  1853  ; 
in  1854  returned  with  more  ships  and  obtained  an  agreement  for  open- 
ing of  two  Japanese  ports  for  trade  with  United  States. 

c.  (1)  Under  his  leadership  Japan  copied  many  features  of  European 
civilization  and  became  strongest  Asiatic  power. 

(2)  Public  school  system  established  in  1872  and  elementary  educa- 
tion made  compulsory. 

(3)  Office  of  shogun  abolished  and  its  powers  taken  over  by  Em- 
peror ; feudalism  rapidly  and  thoroughly  removed ; new  aristocracy 
created  ; constitution  issued  in  1889. 

(4)  Railroads  and  merchant  vessels  handle  Japanese  commerce  at 
home  and  abroad ; paper  mills,  iron  and  steel  plants,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  factories  established ; Tokyo  one  of  four  largest  cities  in  the 
world ; large  part  of  people  make  a living  by  farming ; land  worked 
very  thoroughly ; population  too  large  for  comfort. 
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6.  a.  (1)  Russia  took  Port  Arthur  when  Japan  was  advised  to 
give  it  up  ; Russia  had  troops  in  Manchuria,  and  didn’t  withdraw  them 
as  promised. 

(2)  (1904-1905) ; without  warning,  Japan  attacked  Russian  ships 
in  harbor  of  Port  Arthur ; Japanese  defeated  Russians  in  two  great 
battles  in  Manchuria  and  captured  Port  Arthur ; Russian  fleet,  which 
had  gone  all  way  around  Africa,  wiped  out  by  Japanese  under  Admiral 
Togo  in  the  Straits  of  Korea. 

(3)  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  suggested  that  fighting  cease; 
peace  conference  held  at  Portsmouth  and  a treaty  signed  ; Russia  gave 
up  her  lease  on  Port  Arthur  and  half  of  Sakhalin  to  Japan  ; Russia  had 
to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  and  recognize  Korea  as  independent. 

b.  (1)  Treaty  of  alliance  in  1902,  renewed  in  1905  and  1911;  if 
either  party  should  be  attacked  by  two  nations,  the  other  party  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  attacked  nation.  Treaty  was  ended  in  1922. 

(2)  Entered  shortly  after  its  beginning ; helped  herself  to  Kiao 
Chow,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  part  of  the  Ladrones ; took  no  part 
in  fighting  in  Europe  but  was  consulted  at  peace  conference  in  1919. 

(3)  Claiming  that  disorders  occurred,  caused  by  bandits,  Japan 
occupied  Manchuria  and  the  neighboring  province  of  Jehol.  Japan 
did  not  annex  Manchuria  outright,  but  set  up  the  former  Chinese  boy 
emperor  as  Emperor  of  Manchukuo  as  Kang  Teh  (1934)  ; has  since 
occupied  other  neighboring  territory  formerly  held  by  China. 

(4)  Claims  she  needs  large  navy  because  of  her  large  island  empire  ; 
made  her  navy  third  in  size  in  the  world  and  refused  to  consent  to  any 
limitation  on  it. 

(5)  Refusal  to  abide  by  pledges  to  the  League  of  Nations  caused 
alarm;  treatment  of  China  had  no  real  justification;  after  Hitler 
conquered  France  in  1940  the  Japanese  occupied  French  Indo-China ; 
finally  started  war  on  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  with  the 
treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

C.  1.  a.  Outside  of  Egypt  and  northern  coast  of  Africa,  little  else 
was  known ; Dutch  settled  near  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; Portugal  had 
stations  on  west  and  east  coast. 

b.  Difficult  to  explore ; desert  in  the  north ; mountains  on  east 
and  west ; three  rivers  furnish  only  natural  ways  into  the  country,  and 
there  are  falls  in  each  of  them. 

2.  Use  the  map  following  page  658,  but  remember  to  take  notice 
of  changes  since  1914. 

3.  a.  (1)  England  took  Dutch  Cape  Colony  during  Napoleonic 
War. 
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(2)  In  1830  France  crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  took  Algeria. 

b.  Mungo  Park  went  into  West  Africa  and  visited  Timbuktu; 
Baker,  Speke,  and  others  went  into  Africa  from  east  coast  or  up  the 
Nile ; Du  Chaillu. 

c.  Scotch  missionary  ; went  into  region  northeast  of  present  British 
South  African  possessions;  spent  more  than  20  years  of  his  life  in 
Africa  and  traveled  29,000  miles  through  regions  unknown  to  white 
men ; anxious  to  convert  natives  to  Christianity  and  abolish  African 
slave  trade ; died  in  1873  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

d.  Traveled  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  lakes ; 
visited  other  African  waters ; followed  the  Kongo  River  to  its  mouth. 

e.  (1)  Extended  her  North  African  possessions  to  include  Tunis, 
much  to  Italy’s  disgust ; also  took  Madagascar ; at  one  time  looked 
to  direction  of  upper  Nile  valley,  but  was  induced  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  western  and  central  Africa. 

(2)  (a)  Tried  to  give  her  good  government  and  improve  conditions 
there ; built  Aswan  Dam  to  store  up  water  for  dry  season ; treaty  of 
alliance  recognized  Egyptian  independence  (1936) ; British  Army 
defended  Egypt  in  second  World  War. 

(6)  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  south  of  Egypt;  Rhodesia,  Union  of 
South  Africa  ; British  Somaliland,  British  East  Africa,  a little  territory 
on  Atlantic  coast. 

(c)  Dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  of  a railroad  which  would  go  all  the  way 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  over  territory  that  was  either  British  or 
under  British  protection. 

(3)  (1884) ; Kongo  Free  State  formed  and  put  under  supervision  of 
King  of  Belgium ; arrangement  unsuccessful,  and  Free  State  finally 
put  directly  under  Belgian  government. 

(4)  Secured  German  Southwest  Africa  and  German  East  Africa ; 
took  considerable  interest  in  Morocco,  where  France  also  was  inter- 
ested; conferences  held  in  1906  and  1911  at  Algeciras,  Spain,  to  deal 
with  Moroccan  question;  French  position  prevailed  over  German. 

(5)  Wanted  Abyssinia  (Ethiopia),  which  had  been  independent  for 
centuries ; Italians  defeated  in  1896,  but  Italy  secured  some  territory 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  later  Libya ; Ethiopia  conquered  in  1936,  but  the 
Italians  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1941. 

(6)  Portuguese  territory  on  eastern  and  western  coast ; Spanish  in 
northwestern  part. 

D.  1.  a.  Had  the  chance  to  add  territory  next  door  to  what  it 
already  possessed ; expansion  took  place  with  greater  speed  than  most 
other  countries  have  experienced.  % 
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b.  Use  textbooks  in  United  States  history. 

2.  Canada. 

3.  (1898) ; Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  in  1898  and  made  a territory ; 
Puerto  Ricans  not  fully  satisfied  with  American  rule ; given  complete 
citizenship  in  1917 ; Philippines  granted  self-government  little  by 
little,  and  a bill  passed  in  1934  provided  for  complete  independence  by 
1946.  Japanese  conquest  interfered  with  the  program. 

4.  Important  for  commerce  and  as  possible  naval  stations : divided 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  1899,  Great  Britain  with- 
drawing ; New  Zealand  took  German  part  of  Samoa  during  World  War. 

E.  1.  That  part  of  the  New  World  south  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn;  most  of  its  people  speak  languages 
derived  from  Latin. 

2.  a.  People  had  no  share  in  government ; high  positions  given  to 
Spaniards  from  Europe ; colonial  governors  dishonest  and  inefficient. 

b.  Closely  controlled  by  Spanish  government;  for  a long  time 
goods  moved  in  fleets  sailing  at  fixed  dates  and  only  to  certain  ports ; 
later  individual  captains  given  permission  to  sail  alone,  but  were 
restricted  to  certain  ports. 

c.  Unpleasant  feeling  between  Spanish-born  people,  who  had  most 
of  the  privileges  and  opportunities,  and  native-born  people  of  European 
ancestry;  Spaniards  cared  little  for  feelings  of  natives  about  their 
government ; revolution  started  in  1780  cruelly  suppressed  by  Span- 
iards. 

3.  a.  By  putting  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  Spanish  throne,  he  gave 
an  excuse  to  discontented  South  Americans  to  revolt  against  the  new 
government. 

b.  (1)  Simon  Bolivar  active  in  northwestern  part  of  Latin  America 
and  Peru ; Bolivia  named  after  him. 

(2)  Jose  de  San  Martin  active  in  southern  part ; led  Argentina  and 
Chile  in  successful  revolt ; helped  in  gaining  control  of  Peru. 

c.  Upper  social  classes  would  have  been  satisfied  to  stay  under 
Spanish  rule. 

d.  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

e.  Brazil ; member  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  declared  himself 
Emperor  of  Brazil  in  1822 ; revolution  occurred  in  1889,  in  which 
emperor  had  to  leave,  and  a republic  was  set  up. 

4.  Use  the  map  on  page  664  of  the  textbook. 

6.  a.  Great  Britain  and  United  States  objected  when  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  1823  thought  of  helping  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  win  back 
his  American  colonies. 
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b.  (1)  New  World  no  longer  open  for  colonization  by  any  European 
power. 

(2)  Attempts  to  set  up  monarchies  in  New  World  considered  un- 
friendly toward  United  States. 

c.  (1)  French  Empire  set  up  in  Mexico  during  Civil  War  dissolved 
in  1867. 

(2)  In  1895  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela 
settled  at  suggestion  of  President  Cleveland,  by  a special  board. 

(3)  In  1902  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  objected  to  Germany’s 
plan  to  seize  a Venezuelan  port. 

d.  Has  had  to  assume  responsibility  for  keeping  order  in  disorderly 
countries  and  straightening  out  finances  (Haiti,  San  Domingo,  Nica- 
ragua). Promotion  of  “good  neighbor”  policy  reduced  unpleasant 
suspicion. 

e.  Not  always  enthusiastic ; fear  that  it  might  be  an  excuse  for  ex- 
ploitation ; Pan-American  conferences  strengthen  the  sense  of  common 
interest  among  the  new  world  republics;  other  republics  joined  the 
United  States  in  breaking  relations  with  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

/.  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  France  control  the  Guianas 
in  South  America ; Great  Britain  has  British  Honduras  in  Central 
America  and  Canada ; some  of  West  Indies  still  under  foreign  flags. 

6.  a.  Elections  sometimes  like  fights  between  leaders  of  armies ; 
side  which  lost  election  might  start  a revolution  and  put  its  leader  into 
power ; democracy  did  not  mean  much  to  people  in  general. 

b.  (1)  Argentina  one  of  greatest  sheep-  and  cattle-raising  nations. 

(2)  Brazil  produces  more  coffee  than  any  other  country. 

(3)  Chile  supplies  much  of  the  world’s  nitrate. 

c.  Colombia,  oil,  coffee,  etc. ; Peru  and  Bolivia,  silver  and  tin. 

d.  Mountains  are  too  close  to  western  seacoast  to  permit  extensive 
railroads;  much  of  interior  of  Brazil  is  a vast  jungle  or  has  not  yet 
been  developed.  In  recent  years  large  development  in  airways. 

e.  (1)  English  and  Germans  have  traded  extensively. 

(2)  Italians,  Germans,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  have  gone  there. 

(3)  Planters  and  owners  of  ranches  and  large  estates  form  an  upper 
class ; great  gulf  between  them  and  most  Indians  and  Negroes ; 
peasant  workers,  called  peons,  are  almost  like  serfs  of  medieval  times. 

(4)  Argentina  and  Chile  have  set  up  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  as  a 
symbol  of  friendly  relations  between  them ; Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
went  to  war  over  ownership  of  the  Chaco. 

(5)  (a)  Mexican  War  left  a very  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Mexicans  toward  the  United  States. 
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(6)  President  nearly  30  years;  encouraged  investment  of  foreign 
money  in  developing  Mexico’s  resources ; maintained  peace  and  order 
for  a long  period ; overthrown  by  a revolution  in  1911. 

(c)  The  country  was  in  disorder  for  several  years  until  the  1920’s. 
Under  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  efforts  were  made  to  get  control 
of  land  and  other  properties  owned  by  foreigners.  Avila  Camacho 
became  President  in  1940. 

( d ) President  Roosevelt  sent  Henry  Wallace  to  participate  in 
Camacho’s  inauguration.  Mexico  entered  World  War  II  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States. 

7.  a.  Any  serious  disorder  there  affects  American  business  and 
trade ; Cuba  is  only  a little  way  from  Florida. 

b.  Conditions  there  brought  on  war  with  Spain  (1898) ; helped 
Cuba  set  up  an  independent  government  in  1902  ; maintained  for  over 
30  years  right  to  keep  order  there,  and  intervened  twice  to  do  so. 

c.  (1)  Puerto  Rico,  ceded  to  United  States  by  Spain  in  1899 ; its 
people  given  citizenship  in  1917. 

(2)  Panama  Canal  Zone  acquired  from  Panama  in  1904  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt ; canal  opened  to  traffic  in  1914. 

(3)  Virgin  Islands  purchased  from  Denmark  in  1917  for  $25,000,000, 
to  safeguard  American  control  of  Panama  Canal. 

8.  a.  The  advancement  of  the  common  interests  of  the  republics 
of  the  New  World  and  the  encouragement  of  co-operation  among  them. 

b.  Established  in  1 890  ; chief  activities  include  circulating  of  informa- 
tion about  various  countries  in  the  Union  and  providing  means  for 
co-operation  among  them ; several  Pan-American  Conferences  have 
met  under  its  auspices  — at  Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago,  Havana,  Montevideo,  Lima. 

c.  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  some  smaller  countries  of  Latin  America 
entered  the  first  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ; most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  League  of  Nations;  after  World  War  II  broke  out, 
all  South  American  countries  except  Argentina  declared  war  upon  or 
broke  relations  with  one  or  more  Axis  powers. 

F.  1.  a.  Includes  almost  one-fourth  of  land  area  and  one-fourth 
of  the  people  of  the  world. 

b.  Almost  every  part  of  it  has  benefited  by  British  rule ; has 
adapted  her  policies  to  varying  conditions. 

c.  Dominions  govern  selves  — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Eire ; crown  colonies  are  governed  much  like  royal 
colonies  in  colonial  times  — Bermuda,  Jamaica,  Straits  Settlements ; 
some  possessions,  although  largely  self-governing,  are  under  control 
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of  governors  appointed  from  London,  as  much  of  British  Africa  ; naval 
stations ; mandates,  e.g.  Palestine,  Transjordan,  and  formerly  Iraq, 
placed  under  care  of  British  by  League  of  Nations. 

2.  a.  Larger  than  United  States  with  Alaska  added. 

b.  Many  British  in  ancestry ; Quebec  largely  French  ; many  Loyal- 
ists left  United  States  for  Canada  during  Revolution,  about  30,000 
going  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  10,000  to  Ontario. 

c.  (1)  In  1791  Canada  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

(2)  Rebellion  against  British  authority  in  1837 ; Lord  Durham  in 
1839  recommended  more  self-government  for  Canada;  little  by  little 
restrictions  removed. 

(3)  Dominion  of  Canada  established  by  Parliament  Act  of  1867. 

d.  (1)  A federal  union,  like  the  United  States. 

(2)  British  King  sends  over  a governor-general,  and  appoints  mem- 
bers to  the  Senate. 

(3)  Parliament  of  two  houses  — Senate,  appointed  by  British 
crown ; and  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  voters ; cabinet  system 
prevails,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

(4)  Each  province  has  its  own  government,  with  a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  a cabinet  system. 

e.  Offer  a fine  example  of  the  way  neighbor  nations  can  have  inter- 
ests in  common  and  be  friendly ; made  arrangements  for  mutual  de- 
fense during  World  War  II. 

/.  Claimed  by  England  since  visit  of  John  Cabot  there  in  1497 ; 
French  claims  were  given  up  in  1713;  governed  itself  as  a dominion, 
but  in  1933  put  under  care  of  special  representatives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain because  of  financial  trouble ; has  been  awarded  greater  part  of 
Labrador. 

3.  a.  The  Dutch ; Tasman,  a Dutch  seaman,  visited  the  coast  of 
the  island  in  1642. 

b.  Shipload  of  convicts  from  England  landed  at  Botany  Bay  in 
1788 ; England  sent  convicts  there  for  about  fifty  years,  some  of  whom 
became  decent  and  useful  citizens ; free  citizens  of  England  later  urged 
to  go  there. 

c.  Much  of  the  interior  and  northern  parts  is  a vast  desert  or  other- 
wise unsuited  for  white  occupation ; has  fewer  people  than  London. 

Use  map  on  page  678. 

d.  (1)  A federation,  much  like  the  United  States. 

(2)  Made  up  of  six  states,  each  with  a government  similar  to  federal 
government. 

(3)  Parliament  composed  of  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
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(4)  British  Cabinet  system  prevails  in  states  and  Commonwealth 
government. 

(5)  Governor-General  represents  British  crown. 

c.  (1)  Permit  only  white  immigrants  to  their  country. 

(2)  Government  system  of  invalid  and  old-age  pensions;  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

(3)  Comparatively  high  minimum  wage  standards  established. 

(4)  Secret  voting  at  elections  — the  Australian  ballot. 

(5)  19  out  of  20  voters  take  part  in  elections ; fines  for  not  voting. 

(6)  Most  railways  owned  and  operated  by  states  or  federal  govern- 
ment. 

4.  a.  Total  area  equal  to  the  state  of  Colorado ; as  far  to  the  east 
from  Australia  as  Boston  is  from  Chicago. 

b.  Dutch  were  first  white  men  to  see  it ; English  took  it  over  and 
in  1840  made  it  a separate  colony ; one  of  dominions  in  British  Empire. 

c.  Dominion;  governed  by  a legislative  council  appointed  by 
dominion  government  and  a house  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
voters. 

d.  Women  have  had  right  to  vote  since  1893;  generous  system  of 
old-age  pensions ; unemployment  board  to  help  those  out  of  jobs  ; leg- 
islation of  high  quality  dealing  with  working  conditions  in  factories 
and  elsewhere  ; more  nearly  even  distribution  of  wealth  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  ; telegraph,  telephone,  and  most  railroads  operated  by 
government. 

5.  a.  (1)  Act  of  Parliament  in  1833  which  abolished  slavery 
throughout  the  Empire. 

(2)  Began  in  1834;  thousands  of  Boers  moved  northward  into  pre- 
viously unsettled  country;  two  Boer  republics  established,  Orange 
Free  State  and  Transvaal. 

(3)  So  many  foreigners  (chiefly  British)  flocked  there  that  they 
soon  outnumbered  the  Boers ; newcomers  (Uitlanders)  demanded 
reforms  in  government,  which  Boers  refused ; government  of  Cape 
Colony  tried  unsuccessfully  to  induce  President  Kruger  of  Transvaal 
to  permit  changes ; band  of  armed  men  from  Cape  Colony  invaded 
Transvaal  but  was  captured. 

(4)  (1899-1902)  ; Orange  Free  State  joined  Transvaal ; Boers  had 
better  of  conflict  at  first ; British  troops  under  lead  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  General  Kitchener  finally  victorious ; Orange  Free  State  and 
Transvaal  lost  their  independence. 

(5)  Prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony  for  many  years  ; responsible  for 
chartering  of  British  South  Africa  Company  to  develop  regions  now 
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called  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  (named  after  him) ; in  his 
will  provided  for  setting  up  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  which  enable 
outstanding  young  men  of  United  States  and  British  Empire  to  attend 
Oxford  University. 

(6)  Generous  treatment ; Boers  allowed  to  use  their  own  language 
in  schools  and  courts ; British  contributed  large  sum  to  help  cover 
damage  done  by  war. 

b.  (1)  Use  the  map  facing  page  658  of  the  textbook. 

(2)  Includes  four  provinces  (Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Orange 
Free  State,  Transvaal),  united  as  a centralized  government ; parlia- 
ment made  up  of  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  most  members  elected 
by  people ; cabinet  system  and  prime  minister  like  British. 

(3)  Produces  more  than  half  the  world’s  gold ; immense  quantities 
of  diamonds ; fruit-growing  and  raising  of  farm  animals. 

(4)  Black  people  outnumber  the  white;  whites  exercise  political 
power  and  insist  on  separate  schools,  hotels,  etc. 

(5)  German  Southwest  Africa  a mandate  under  South  African 
Union;  Basuto  Land,  set  apart  wholly  for  Negroes,  under  British 
rule. 

6.  a.  Half  the  size  of  the  United  States  with  Alaska ; population 
seven  times  as  large  as  England’s  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  United 
States. 

b.  Responsibility  for  government  and  trade  rested  with  British 
East  India  Company. 

c.  (1857) ; Sepoys  (natives)  thought  it  disloyal  to  their  religion  to 
use  a certain  kind  of  greased  cartridge ; terrible  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
British  ; British  authorities  also  used  harsh  methods  ; rebellion  finally 
suppressed  by  British  after  much  loss  of  life,  money,  etc. ; all  political 
control  in  India  taken  from  East  India  Company  and  British  govern- 
ment assumed  responsibility  for  administration  of  affairs  (1858). 

d.  Title  of  Empress  of  India  bestowed  on  Queen  Victoria  in  1877 ; 
George  V crowned  Emperor  in  1911 ; capital  moved  from  modern  city 
of  Calcutta  to  Delhi  (New  Delhi). 

e.  (1)  One- third  of  country  included  in  “protected  native  states  or 
agencies  ” ; rest  included  in  provinces  under  British  rule,  each  with  a 
legislature  and  some  a governor  ; viceroy  sent  from  England  ; federal 
legislature  consists  of  House  of  Assembly  and  Council  of  State. 

(2)  Foremost  is  Brahmanism,  claimed  by  nearly  two-thirds  of 
people ; Buddhism  popular  for  more  than  a thousand  years,  but  to- 
day only  about  one-thirtieth  of  people  claim  it;  about  one-fifth  are 
Mohammedans,  and  one-seventieth  Christians. 
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(3)  Caste  system,  with  its  class  of  60,000,000  “untouchables”; 
suttee ; marriage  of  girls  at  a very  early  age. 

(4)  Have  introduced  or  reorganized  schools  and  colleges ; built 
railroads,  highways,  and  canals ; carried  on  postal,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  service ; built  dams  for  irrigating  purposes ; have  tried  to 
relieve  famines  and  pestilences. 

(5)  (a)  Influential  among  many  Indians  for  a considerable  period ; 
believes  western  nations  have  set  up  too  rapid  a life ; fasted  to  gam 
what  he  wanted  ; advocated  “non-violent”  resistance  to  objectionable 
government ; during  war  demanded  immediate  independence. 

( b ) Swaraj : self-government  under  native  authority  ; civil  disobedi- 
ence: quietly  refusing  to  obey  officers  or  deal  with  British  businessmen. 

(c)  In  1942,  Stafford  Cripps,  and  in  1945,  Viceroy  Wavell  tried  to 
reach  agreement  with  Indian  leaders  promising  full  self-government 
after  World  War  II.  In  1946,  Prime  Minister  Attlee  agreed  that  India 
might  have  independence  if  it  insisted  upon  it.  Mohammedan  leaders  in- 
sisted on  having  a government  entirely  separate  from  any  controlled  by 
Hindus. 

(d)  Believe  if  British  withdraw,  India  would  be  plunged  into  chaos 
or  overrun  by  some  other  power. 

/.  (1)  Burma  is  about  the  size  of  Texas,  with  a population  larger 
than  that  of  New  York ; often  associated  more  closely  than  it  wished 
with  India;  in  1935  given  separate  government  from  that  of  India. 

(2)  Produces  great  quantities  of  rubber,  tin,  and  other  tropical 
products ; immensely  important  to  Great  Britain  for  trade  purposes ; 
Singapore  has  a trade  of  over  $1,000,000  annually. 

7.  a.  (1)  Irish  looked  upon  English  as  foreign  conquerors  ; England 
was  determined  to  keep  Ireland  under  control  so  as  to  safe-guard 
England  from  attacks. 

(2)  Christianity  came  to  Ireland  before  it  did  to  England,  and  most 
Irishmen  have  kept  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  present  day. 

(3)  English  lords,  beginning  in  reign  of  Henry  II,  given  land  in 
Ireland  without  reference  to  rights  of  the  people  already  there. 

b.  Poynings’  law  (1494)  allowed  Ireland  a separate  parliament, 
but  it  could  meet  only  on  king’s  consent ; authority  in  government 
given  to  representatives  of  Church  of  England ; no  industry  or  busi- 
ness allowed  to  develop  which  would  conflict  with  any  English  indus- 
try. 

c.  Did  away  With  separate  parliament  for  Ireland  and  allowed 
Ireland  representation  in  British  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
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Ireland  allowed  100  representatives  in  House  of  Commons,  who 
could  be  easily  outvoted  by  the  500  representatives  from  England  and 
Scotland. 

d.  Gave  Catholics  equal  political  privileges  with  Protestants  and 
right  to  be  elected  to  Parliament. 

e.  (1)  Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  England,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  government ; majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
Catholic. 

North  Ireland  (Ulster)  strongly  Protestant  and  violently  opposed 
to  Catholicism. 

(2)  English  lords  who  had  estates  in  Ireland  but  never  went  near 
them ; depended  upon  agents  in  Ireland  to  collect  rent,  who  got  as 
much  out  of  peasants  as  they  could  ; tenants  could  be  put  out  on  very 
short  notice ; if  a tenant  made  improvements  on  his  property  himself, 
his  rent  might  be  raised. 

(3)  (1846,  1847);  population  had  reached  8,000,000  in  1845;  by 
1850  about  1,000,000  people  had  died  and  1,000,000  had  left  Ireland 
for  the  United  States. 

(4)  Land  Act  of  1870  provided  that  a landlord  should  pay  for  im- 
provements which  a tenant  made  on  his  property  if  tenant  was  put  out ; 
other  land  acts  passed  in  1881,  1885,  and  1903,  by  which  Irishmen 
gained  the  three  F’s  — fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale. 

/.  (1)  A separate  Irish  Parliament  with  right  to  make  laws  for 
Irish  affairs. 

(2)  Irish  sometimes  assisted  England’s  enemies  when  England  got 
into  trouble ; rebellion  under  Robert  Emmet  in  1803  suppressed ; 
attempt  made  in  1848  to  organize  a “young  Ireland,”  but  it  accom- 
plished nothing. 

(3)  Gladstone  got  a home  rule  bill  through  Commons  in  1893,  but 
Lords  defeated  it ; home  rule  bill  adopted  by  Commons  in  1912  and 
passed  again  in  1913  and  1914,  after  which  it  became  a law  without 
consent  of  Lords. 

Ulsterites  violently  protested  against  the  bill;  World  War  broke 
out,  and  home  rule  was  dropped. 

g.  (1)  Sinn  Fein  desired  an  Irish  republic;  proposed  to  substitute 
native  language  of  Ireland  for  English ; used  Irish  form  of  their  own 
names;  started  a rebellion  in  1916,  which  was  suppressed;  Sinn 
Feiners  refused  places  in  Parliament  and  started  the  Dail  Eireann. 

(2)  For  two  or  three  years  a state  of  disorder  existed. 

(3)  (a)  Treaty  between  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  and  Irish 
leaders  (1922). 
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(6)  South  Ireland  only.  Ulster  preferred  to  be  part  of  Britain. 

(c)  Self-governing  dominion  like  Canada  at  first.  “President  of 
the  Executive  Council’ ’ somewhat  like  Prime  Minister.  British  king 
recognized  as  bond  of  union  with  Empire. 

(4)  William  T.  Cosgrave  and  Eamon  de  Valera. 

h.  (1)  Senate  and  Governor-general  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  abolished  ; new  constitution  adopted  1937. 

(2)  Much  like  a republic,  though  considered  a dominion  in  the  Em- 
pire by  the  British ; has  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and  Presi- 
dent, but  Prime  Minister  is  real  head  of  the  government. 

8.  a.  “George  VI,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Emperor  of  India.” 

b.  Nothing  done  officially  without  his  authority ; reigns  but  does 
not  rule. 

c.  Makes  laws  only  for  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ulster,  and 
levies  taxes  only  on  those  districts. 

(1931)  ; no  act  of  British  Parliament  applies  to  a dominion  except 
by  direct  consent  of  that  dominion ; a dominion  parliament  has  full 
authority  to  make  laws  governing  the  acts  of  its  own  citizens  anywhere. 

d.  Autonomous  communities ; equal  in  status,  united  by  common 
allegiance  to  the  crown  and  freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

e.  Composed  of  free  peoples  who  of  their  own  accord  choose  to 
stay  under  a flag  from  which  they  could  get  away  if  they  wished. 

G.  1.  When  is  it  safe  for  people  to  be  independent?  Is  independ- 
ence the  right  of  every  group  that  asks  for  it?  Whose  wishes  should 
prevail  when  opinions  of  mother  country  and  colony  differ?  Is  it  fair 
that  each  region  shall  prove  itself  before  being  granted  independence  ? 

2.  a.  Leave  religion  to  free  choice  of  the  people  of  their  colonies. 

b.  Introduce  language  of  mother  country  without  compelling  its  use. 

c.  Perhaps  special  favors  to  colonies  in  tariff  laws  or  other  com- 
mercial regulations. 

d.  Depends  on  needs  and  abilities  of  any  particular  group. 

UNIT  XVI.  THE  GREAT  CATASTROPHE  (Pages  706-739) 

In  the  rewriting  of  this  unit  some  details  once  considered  important 
have  been  omitted.  Features  of  warfare  in  campaigns  in  World  War  I, 
however,  have  some  value  in  helping  us  to  understand  the  events 
of  World  War  II.  Except  for  greater  importance  of  operation  in  the 
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air  and  increased  use  of  mechanized  fighting,  activities  of  the  fighting 
forces  and  the  people  at  home  differ  only  in  degree.  Of  the  first 
World  War,  the  pupil  should  know  the  principal  influences  that 
brought  it  about,  the  outlines  of  campaigns,  the  conditions  under 
which  peace  was  made,  and  the  recognized  effects  upon  the  world. 

The  writer  of  this  text  believes  we  were  not  far  wrong  in  the  common 
point  of  view  held  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  war,  as  to  its 
causes  and  those  responsible  for  it.  We  might  have  oversimplified  the 
distribution  of  blame,  but  those  who  a few  years  ago  were  so  sure  that 
we  were  tricked  into  participation  in  the  war  and  who  seemed  to  delight 
in  emphasizing  our  alleged  stupidity  and  credulity  are  not  now  boast- 
ing of  the  superior  intellect  which  they  thought  they  were  displaying 
around  1935.  Whittier,  poet  of  peace  as  he  was,  expressed  a deep 
truth  in  the  lines  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  unit,  though  he  did  not 
know  when  he  wrote  those  lines  that  a world  war  was  to  begin  in  1914. 

Section  356.  We  may  not  be  able  to  understand  just  what  were  the 
motives  that  animated  every  group  which  ultimately  got  into  the 
conflict.  The  very  fact  that  before  the  war  few  would  have  dared  to 
predict  that  such  a war  was  to  come,  or  even  that  particular  situations 
would  have  helped  to  bring  it  on,  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  estimate  the 
factors  which  entered  into  the  making  of  the  conflict.  No  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  this  section,  or  any  other  one,  should  be  described  as  the 
cause  of  World  War  I or  of  any  war,  but  all  of  them  put  together 
helped  materially  to  bring  it  on. 

Section  357.  Even  though  Germany  was  not  solely  responsible 
for  World  War  I,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  could  have  prevented  it 
if  she  had  wished  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  loud  talk  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  ruthless  assertions  of  some  German  writers  were  probably  intended 
to  make  an  impression  rather  than  to  indicate  the  intent  of  Germany 
to  act  in  any  particular  way  on  any  particular  occasion.  Germany  had 
the  same  right  as  any  other  country  to  expand  its  trade  by  peaceful 
means.  But  the  German  Emperor  and  German  authors  failed  to 
realize  that  people  and  nations  can  often  gain  more  by  moderation  and 
quiet  enterprise  than  by  bluster  and  dictation.  Perhaps  some  nations 
have  not  learned  this  yet. 

(Dramatizations  of  occasions  mentioned  in  Project  7,  page  739, 
might  be  undertaken  here  and  later.) 

Section  358.  Secret  diplomacy,  as  the  text  indicates,  was  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  whole  European  situation.  Treaties  did  not  have 
to  be  made  with  the  consent  of  any  Senate  or  Parliament.  Obliga- 
tions were  assumed  by  monarchs,  prime  ministers,  or  cabinet  officials 
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which  were  not  made  public  for  fear  that,  if  given  publicity,  they  would 
either  be  misunderstood  or  would  cause  more  trouble  than  they  were 
intended  to  prevent.  So  the  people  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany  or 
Italy,  for  example,  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  their  ministries 
had  put  them  under  obligation  to  do  something  in  the  future  that  might 
involve  all  the  people  of  the  nation. 

England  had  been  until  well  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  supposedly  hostile  to  Russia,  because  the  aggressive  intentions 
which  Russia  was  thought  to  have  toward  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
might  in  turn  menace  British  India.  It  was  Russia  in  regard  to  which 
Kipling  gave  the  advice,  “ Make  ye  no  truce  with  Adam-Zad,  the  bear 
that  walks  like  a man.”  Yet  there  had  been  marriage  relations 
between  the  royal  families  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  as  is  pleasantly 
indicated  on  page  527,  and  the  German  Kaiser  was  the  grandson  of 
Queen  Victoria.  France  also  had  been  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain 
until  after  the  death  of  Napoleon,  but  now  when  both  France  and 
Russia  feared  the  rising  power  of  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  also 
found  it  impossible  to  limit  the  ambitions  of  Germany  on  the  sea,  all 
three  of  them  found  that  in  the  twentieth  century  there  were  more 
interests  in  common  among  them  than  rivalries. 

Section  359.  Try  Project  4,  page  738.  Whether  preparedness  for 
war  promotes  or  endangers  peace  is  a question  which  has  been  argued 
for  many  years,  and  different  people  still  give  different  answers. 
It  would  be  ideal  if  all  countries  could  be  persuaded  to  abolish  their 
standing  armies  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the  punishment  of  interna- 
tional criminals  to  a force  representing  a world  organization.  But  this 
seems  impossible  so  long  as  no  country  is  willing  to  reduce  its  army 
until  its  potential  rivals  do  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  will  happen  to  a nation  that  does  not  arm, 
if  a selfish  and  wicked  neighbor  does  equip  itself  with  an  army  or  navy 
or  both?  The  lamb  is  helpless  before  the  wolf.  Preparedness  obvi- 
ously did  not  prevent  war  in  1914,  though,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell 
what  would  have  happened  if  Germany  had  been  armed  and  France 
had  not,  for  example.  Today  preparedness  as  a means  of  preventing 
war  is  not  urged  by  way  of  argument  so  much  as  preparedness  as  a 
means  of  national  defense  against  possible  enemies,  even  if  we  do  not 
know  who  the  enemies  are  going  to  be. 

Section  360.  We  must  give  the  world  credit,  even  while  it  was 
building  battleships  and  training  armies,  for  thinking  of  the  damage 
that  might  come  from  their  use,  as  is  all  too  obvious  today.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  talk  about  the  prevention  of  war  as  in  the 
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twenty  years  preceding  1914,  and  never  were  most  great  nations  more 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  war  than  in  the  period  following  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  It  is  an  awful  irony  that  these  facts  can  be  true  and 
that  at  the  same  time  wars  constantly  threaten. 

Part  of  the  reaction  against  the  first  World  War  displayed  itself  in 
increased  interest  in  pacifism.  Conscientious  objectors  were  glorified 
and  young  people  especially  were  told  that  it  was  smart  to  announce 
that  they  would  never  take  part  in  any  war.  Silly  “peace  strikes” 
were  put  on  in  some  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Perhaps  peaceful 
nations  had  to  go  through  another  period  of  terrible  distress  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  being  unarmed  or  peacefully  inclined  would  not 
of  itself  save  people  from  aggression  at  the  hands  of  selfish  and  wicked 
powers.  But  it  is  too  bad  that  we  had  no  way  of  foreseeing  the  results 
of  the  terrible  error  of  those  who  were  too  lazy,  too  selfish,  or  too 
sentimental  to  keep  their  country  prepared  for  defense. 

Probably  we  have  not  been  observing  May  18  as  World  Peace  Day 
or  World  Good  Will  Day  recently.  Perhaps  we  can  agree  now  on  some 
other  day  to  emphasize  the  same  idea.  Be  sure  pupils  do  not  confuse 
the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  with  the  later  World  Court.  The 
former  was  simply  one  panel  of  judges  after  another,  whose  work  was 
done  when  they  had  finished  one  case.  The  World  Court  was  intended 
to  be  permanent.  Explain  arbitration  and  negotiation.  In  the  former 
case  one  or  more  impartial  parties  are  called  in  to  discuss  matters  and 
help  reach  a settlement  acceptable  to  all.  In  the  latter  case  the  par- 
ties deal  directly  with  each  other. 

Section  361.  It  was  out  of  the  Balkans  that  World  War  I finally 
emerged.  (Special  report  on  races  and  nations  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula.) Russia’s  interest  in  the  Balkans  was,  of  course,  primarily 
selfish.  She  did  not  wish  any  other  power  to  dominate  the  small  coun- 
tries of  that  peninsula,  and  she  did  wish  that  Constantinople  (now 
Istanbul)  might  be  Russian.  The  small  powers  benefited,  however, 
by  this  particular  form  of  Russian  selfishness.  Then  at  last  came  the 
war  of  the  four  small  powers  against  Turkey  and  the  interference  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  prevented  a settlement  which  would  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  nations  concerned.  Russia,  which  had  been 
thwarted  at  the  end  of  its  war  with  Turkey  in  1878,  was  in  no  mood  to 
let  the  aggressions  of  the  Central  Powers  go  any  further  than  she  could 
prevent.  Use  map  on  page  716  for  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913. 

Section  362.  In  view  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  ten  years, 
there  will  be  less  temptation  than  formerly  to  argue  who  was  most  to 
blame  for  World  War  I.  The  Serbian  government  officially  did  not 
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know  of  the  intended  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  but  cer- 
tain Serbian  officials  did,  and  they  took  no  steps  to  prevent  it  — that 
much  seems  to  be  clear.  But  did  that  fact  justify  Austria  in  making 
demands  upon  Serbia  which  would  virtually  have  meant  the  loss  of  its 
independence,  and  did  Austria’s  intention  of  punishing  Serbia  justify 
Germany  in  giving  a “blank  check”  to  Austria  promising  to  support 
her  in  anything  she  did?  We  would  have  said  No  emphatically  at  the 
time  of  World  War  I,  and  the  author  can  see  no  reason  for  changing 
his  opinion  on  that  point  now. 

Bismarck  quite  likely  would  have  been  more  far-sighted  than  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  German  government  in  1914.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  given  a promise  which  would  have  bound  Ger- 
many to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  its  own  interests.  Tfye  German 
leaders  in  1914,  however,  hoped  to  crush  France  so  promptly  by  going 
through  Belgium  that  peace  would  come  in  a few  weeks ; then  argu- 
ment as  to  their  right  to  do  so  would  be  a waste  of  words.  The  attitude 
of  many  neutral  nations  toward  the  invasion  of  Belgium  showed  the 
rise  of  a higher  ethical  standard  in  international  affairs  than  had  pre- 
vailed during  much  of  the  past,  whose  existence  Germany  did  not 
realize.  Germany  under  Hitler  twenty  years  later  gave  still  more  proof 
that  international  ethics  has  meant  nothing  to  modern  German  rulers. 

Section  363.  Germany’s  battle  fleet,  built  up  at  the  cost  of  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain,  did  her  little  good.  It  would  have  done 
much  more  damage  to  the  British  before  it  was  sunk  if  it  had  been  out 
on  the  high  seas,  but  it  would  doubtless  have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  the 
long  run.  At  the  outset  a look  at  the  map  of  Europe  would  suggest 
that  the  Central  Powers  were  in  a rather  difficult  position,  since  they 
could  be  attacked  on  both  sides  by  enemies  and  had  to  maintain  armies 
on  two  fronts.  Their  situation  would  have  been  bad  if  Germany  and 
Austria  alone  had  been  fighting  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 
When  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  joined  Germany  and  Austria,  they  pro- 
vided a means  of  contact  with  the  outside  world  which  was  potentially 
very  valuable  and  also  a situation  which  shut  off  Russia  from  any  con- 
venient means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  its  western  allies.  When  the 
war  spread  all  over  the  world,  the  task  of  the  Central  Powers  became 
more  difficult.  Then  it  was  a question  of  whether  they  could  crush 
Russia  and  France  on  their  own  soil  and  wring  peace  from  the  Allies, 
regardless  of  what  had  happened  elsewhere. 

Section  364.  The  motives  which  took  various  small  nations  into 
the  war  cannot  always  be  determined  with  certainty.  Bulgaria 
obviously  was  bitter  toward  Serbia  and  Greece  and  was  willing  to  get 
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back  at  them,  particularly  Serbia.  Rumania  was  interested  in  getting 
more  territory  and  played  its  game  solely  with  that  thought  in  mind. 
Greece  was  torn  between  two  motives,  one  the  hostility  of  Bulgaria, 
which  would  naturally  turn  Greece  toward  the  Allies,  and  the  other 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  royal  family,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers. 

The  neutrality  of  countries  like  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland  used  to  be  offered  by  some  as  a reason  why  the 
United  States  and  some  other  countries  should  have  stayed  out  of  the 
war.  The  events  of  World  War  II,  however,  made  it  clear  that  if 
Denmark  and  Holland,  for  instance,  had  taken  sides  they  would  have 
been  at  once  overrun  by  Germany  and  perhaps  made  German  prov- 
inces. Norway  and  Sweden  would  have  become  battlegrounds 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Allies.  They  had  nothing  whatever 
to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  by  becoming  belligerents.  They,  in 
fact,  probably  rendered  a more  valuable  service  to  the  Allies  by  remain- 
ing neutral.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Switzerland.  (The  map  of 
Europe  before  and  during  the  war  should  be  thoroughly  understood.) 

Section  365.  There  may  be  something  interesting  in  considering 
the  new  methods  of  fighting  used  in  World  War  I for  the  first  time, 
and  observing  how  many  of  them  continued  to  be  used  in  World 
War  II.  If  the  question  is  raised  as  to  why  poison  gas  was  not  employed 
from  the  first  in  World  War  II,  the  answer  may  be  that  the  Allied 
nations  were  convinced  that  it  was  too  inhuman  a method  to  be 
employed  if  there  was  any  way  to  avoid  it,  and  the  Germans  probably 
realized  that  if  they  started  it,  the  other  side  was  prepared  to  use  it 
on  them. 

In  spite  of  the  use  of  many  new  kinds  of  weapons  to  kill  people,  more 
was  done  to  try  to  make  a soldier’s  life  comfortable  than  in  any  previous 
war,  but  that  was  little  enough.  War  on  the  sea  became  more  danger- 
ous, because  for  the  first  time  the  submarine  was  a weapon  to  be  feared. 
In  using  it  as  the  Germans  did,  they  took  one  more  risk  of  alienating 
the  good  will  of  neutrals  in  addition  to  the  feeling  aroused  by  invading 
Belgium.  Which  should  be  given  the  greater  consideration  — the 
value  of  the  submarine  as  an  instrument  of  war  or  the  suffering  and 
death  of  human  beings  who  were  exposed  to  danger  which  under  the 
rules  of  international  law  they  should  have  been  free  from? 

Perhaps  a member  of  the  school  faculty  or  some  other  veteran  of 
World  War  I can  be  induced  to  tell  a class  his  recollections  of  war 
activities  at  that  time.  Quite  likely  some  members  of  the  class  will 
have  read  stories  like  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  seen  movies 
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or  plays  like  Sergeant  York,  and  probably  the  supply  of  stories  and 
pictures  based  on  the  war  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  War  trophies 
or  mementoes  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  some  pupil 
who  would  be  willing  to  show  them. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  war  spirit  in  its  pleasanter  aspect 
may  be  provided  by  a program  of  music  that  has  been  preserved  from 
World  War  I.  “Over  There”  was  as  pertinent  for  World  War  II  as 
for  the  earlier  struggle.  An  interesting  discussion  might  result  from 
the  question  “Why  did  World  War  II  produce  few  thrilling  war  songs, 
as  compared  with  World  War  I?  This  topic  may  be  handled  as 
suggested  in  Project  8,  page  739. 

Section  366.  Germany  had  no  idea  that  the  United  States  would 
take  part  in  the  war.  She  counted,  as  did  others,  on  the  long-con- 
tinued unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  take  any  vital  interest  in  a 
European  controversy.  The  United  States  had,  it  is  true,  declared 
war  on  Great  Britain  in  1812  over  causes  that  grew  out  of  an  earlier 
great  struggle,  but  its  activities,  except  for  a few  ships,  were  limited 
entirely  to  the  western  side  of  the  ocean.  Anyway,  so  Germans 
reasoned,  it  would  take  too  long  for  the  United  States  to  get  its 
resources  into  shape  to  be  of  any  effective  use  if  it  should  go  into  the 
war. 

Some  people  thought  it  was  smart,  after  the  war  was  over,  to  blame 
munition-makers  and  international  bankers  for  dragging  the  United 
States  into  it,  and  to  be  cynical  about  “making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.”  After  World  War  II  there  was  a little  of  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  the  efforts  of  some  people  to  throw  blame  on  President 
Roosevelt  as  if  he  had  deliberately  planned  to  get  the  country  into  war. 
Whatever  one  may  think  about  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  mistakes  of 
national  leaders,  there  was  no  reason  in  either  case  for  accusing  them 
of  unworthy  motives.  Americans  are  naturally  a pacific  people  until 
they  are  aroused  by  treachery  or  injustice.  We  always  hope  that  by 
minding  our  own  business  we  can  remain  at  peace.  But  past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  anti-German  feeling  in  the  United  States 
to  crystallize.  Some  groups  in  this  country,  because  of  their  hatred  of 
England,  would  not  willingly  admit  the  existence  of  any  serious  griev- 
ance on  the  part  of  this  country  toward  Germany.  President  Wilson’s 
proclamation  of  neutrality  and  the  arguments  that  came  up  between 
the  United  States  government  and  the  British  government  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  made  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  make  any 
preparation  for  participation  in  the  war  itself.  “Whom  are  you  going 
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to  fight?”  was  the  natural  question  asked  if  anyone  proposed  extensive 
military  or  naval  preparation  by  this  country.  In  view  of  the  early 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  government  and  the  general  respect  for 
President  Wilson’s  lofty  idealism,  the  German  people  could  easily  feel 
more  confidence  in  what  President  Wilson  said  than  in  the  statements 
of  governments  in  Europe  which  either  had  been  or  were  supposed  to  be 
selfishly  hostile  to  German  advancement. 

Section  367.  Of  all  the  nations  that  took  part  in  World  War  I, 
Russia  seems  to  have  suffered  the  most  terrible  losses.  Its  army 
management  was  inefficient,  and  treason  displayed  itself  in  some  high 
places.  The  loss  of  lives  and  the  suffering  behind  the  lines  became  so 
nearly  unendurable  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  feeling  of  the 
Russian  people  that  they  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  Whether  we 
excuse  the  Bolshevist  leaders  who  took  advantage  of  this  calamity  of 
Russia  to  force  upon  the  country  their  system  of  society  and  govern- 
ment will  probably  depend  upon  whether  our  opinion  of  Bolshevism  is 
good  or  bad.  They  certainly  did  not  care  what  happened  to  Russia’s 
former  allies,  but  the  peace  treaties  the  Germans  made  with  them  and 
with  Rumania  came  too  late  to  enable  the  Germans  to  take  much 
advantage  of  them  except  that  German  soldiers  were  released  to  fight 
on  the  western  front. 

Section  368.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  after 
things  had  been  going  their  way  so  much  of  the  duration  of  the  war 
may  be  credited  to  a unity  of  command  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  which 
they  should  have  had  much  sooner,  and  to  the  realization  of  the  people 
of  the  Central  Powers  that  they  had  been  fighting  and  living  beyond 
their  strength  and  a prolonged  continuance  of  their  sufferings  would  be 
intolerable.  Besides,  some  of  them  were  beginning  to  question  the 
reasons  for  fighting  which  had  been  given  them  by  their  leaders.  Were 
they  actually  in  danger  from  an  iron  ring  of  foes,  as  they  had  been  told, 
or  were  the  Allies  only  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
justice  which  Germans  should  be  as  anxious  to  establish  as  anybody 
else  ? To  quit  fighting  while  German  troops  were  still  on  foreign  soil 
would  avert  the  disgrace  of  conquest  by  invading  foes. 

There  will  probably  be  different  opinions  in  the  class  as  to  what  the 
members  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  the  Kaiser’s  place.  “A 
living  dog  is  better  than  a dead  lion,”  he  seemed  to  think.  If  we  recall 
the  ease  in  which  he  spent  his  days  after  World  War  I and  compare  it 
with  the  distress  that  his  former  subjects  have  been  through  and  the 
difficult  problems  that  his  former  foes  have  had  to  face,  we  may  think 
that  hardly  anybody  got  out  of  the  war  more  comfortably  than  he  did. 
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Section  369.  To  the  writer  it  seems  totally  unjust  to  cast  as  much 
blame  upon  the  makers  of  the  peace  treaties  which  followed  the  war  as 
some  have  done,  and  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  World 
War  II  the  work  of  making  peace  was  not  even  begun  for  many 
months.  In  every  Allied  nation,  including  the  United  States,  the 
majority  of  public  opinion  unquestionably  demanded  severe  penalties 
upon  the  defeated  Germans.  Anyone  who  raised  the  objection  that 
such  a policy  was  not  likely  to  promote  permanent  peace  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism  as  being  pro-German.  Possibly  Germans  would 
have  been  less  discontented  if  some  of  them  had  been  given  at  least 
the  chance  to  be  participants  in  the  making  of  peace,  but  of  that  we 
cannot  be  sure.  General  Pershing  wanted  Allied  troops  to  be  seen  in 
Berlin,  and  there  are  people  today  who  feel  that  if  something  of  that 
sort  had  happened,  Germans  might  not  have  been  so  ready  to  let 
Hitler  take  them  into  another  war  twenty  years  later. 

President  Wilson’s  personal  participation  in  the  peace  negotiations 
was  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  both  in  that 
it  was  direct  and  that  it  was  carried  on  abroad.  Yet  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  so  many  words  gives  the  President  power  to 
make  treaties.  Some  thought  he  could  really  have  done  more  if  he 
had  stayed  in  Washington  instead  of  getting  personally  involved  in  the 
details  of  the  peace  settlements.  But  he  felt,  with  considerable  reason, 
that  only  a person  with  the  prestige  which  he  himself  then  enjoyed 
among  foreign  powers  could  expect  to  put  into  the  treaties  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ideals  of  peace  and  justice  which  he  had  hoped 
might  be  promoted  by  the  war. 

Section  370.  Pupils  need  not  be  asked  to  undertake  to  memorize  the 
whole  list  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and  the  way  they  were  dealt  with 
in  the  treaties.  Neither  is  it  important  to  distinguish  between  what 
was  in  one  treaty  and  what  was  in  another.  Most  matters  of  vital 
importance  were  in  the  German  treaty.  If  there  seems  to  be  special 
interest  in  the  Fourteen  Points,  an  individual  report  might  be  made 
on  their  terms  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  observed  in  the 
peace  treaty.  A question  might  be  asked  why  no  Allied  leader  pro- 
posed such  a list  in  World  War  II. 

The  rearrangement  of  European  boundaries  by  these  peace  settle- 
ments can  be  shown  by  comparison  of  the  maps  of  Europe  following 
pages  519  and  750,  remembering  that  the  latter  map  was  made  after 
Germany  annexed  Austria  in  1938  and  that  other  boundary  settle- 
ments were  not  fixed  immediately  after  World  War  I ended.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  put  more,  mnnaichs  on  thrones  than  did  the  peace 
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settlements  after  World  War  I,  because  that  war  was  not  interested 
in  doing  anything  for  monarchs.  Territorial  changes,  however,  were 
much  greater  after  World  War  I.  Nations  which  gained  the  most 
territorially  were  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  France  in  Europe,  not  count- 
ing Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  others  which  came  into  being  as 
independent  nations.  The  greatest  losses  in  territory  in  Europe  were 
suffered  by  Austria,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Italy  gained 
something,  but  much  less  than  it  wished.  Great  Britain’s  gains  were 
chiefly  in  the  mandates  it  received  over  former  German  or  Turkish 
possessions.  The  United  States  was  not  interested  in  territorial  gains, 
but  at  the  time  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  biggest  objective  of  this  country,  though  afterwards 
domestic  politics  kept  the  United  States  out  of  the  League. 

Section  371.  Nobody  will  ever  know  exactly  how  much  the  war 
cost.  If  one  cares  for  detail,  he  can  figure  down,  perhaps  even  to  the 
exact  cent,  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  United  States  and  some 
of  the  other  governments  concerned.  But  costs  were  so  great  that  the 
money  side  of  the  matter  could  be  estimated  only  in  billions,  and  the 
effect  on  human  life,  social  progress,  economic  conditions,  and  every- 
thing else  can  never  be  expressed  in  money.  Some  of  the  small-type 
questions  on  page  735  would  lead  to  interesting  discussion,  particu- 
larly if,  at  the  same  time,  corresponding  questions  are  raised  about 
World  War  II. 

Section  372.  Writers  of  history,  if  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a true 
historian,  are  likely  to  be  able  to  pass  fairer  judgment  on  almost  any 
proposition  than  others  are,  because  they  have  had  practice  in  the 
sifting  of  assertions,  in  the  assessment  of  the  truth  and  falsity  of  claims, 
and  in  drawing  conclusions  from  events.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising 
that  public  opinion,  at  first  mostly  hostile  to  the  Central  Powers, 
afterward  shifted  in  part  toward  the  other  side  or  at  least  toward 
opposition  to  participation  by  this  country  in  any  international  meas- 
ures that  could  possibly  lead  to  war.  This  fact  remains  true,  that  in 
World  War  I Germany  accepted  the  responsibility  for  taking  the 
decisive  action  which  meant  that  the  struggle  would  be  world  wide. 
Its  rulers  did  the  same  in  bringing  about  World  War  II. 

The  list  of  readings  given  on  page  739  is  sufficiently  complete  and 
inclusive  to  furnish  plenty  of  material  for  supplementary  reading  for 
teachers  or  pupils  who  care  to  go  into  it.  Very  likely,  however,  the 
experiences  of  recent  years  will  tend  to  dull  the  interest  of  readers  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  World  War  I.  We  may  be  most  intrigued  by 
trying  to  discover  the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  years  following 
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World  War  I which  helped  to  bring  about  the  still  more  terrible  struggle 
of  our  own  time. 

ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XVI  (Pages  251-261) 

A.  1.  a.  Dissatisfied  under  German  rule  ; France  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen  that  might  bring  them  back. 

b.  Italy  hoped  she  might  sometime  gain  these  regions  and  was  ready 
for  anything  that  might  help  her  do  so. 

c.  Poles,  mostly  under  Russian  rule,  wanted  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence; certain  groups  under  rule  of  Austria-Hungary,  as  Bohe- 
mians, Slovaks,  Croatians,  etc.,  desired  to  be  independent  or  join 
Serbia. 

d.  Rivalry  for  trade  was  keen  in  many  sections ; struggle  for  colonies 
might  easily  cause  conflict. 

2.  a.  Germans  who  made  money  out  of  it  were  strongly  devoted 
to  government  and  their  monarch  ; German  military  leaders  convinced 
that  their  army  was  better  than  any  other. 

b.  That  their  civilization  was  superior  to  all  others ; that  it  was 
their  duty  to  spread  their  kultur  all  over  the  world ; “We  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  God  has  called  us  to  civilize  the  world.  We  are  the 
missionaries  of  human  progress,”  said  the  Kaiser. 

c.  Some  African  territory  seized,  but  much  of  it  unsuitable  for 
Europeans ; Kaiser  tried  to  appear  a friend  of  Sultan,  visiting  him 
twice  and  declaring  himself  “Protector  of  Mohammedans”;  Berlin- 
to-Bagdad  railroad  proposed. 

3.  a.  No  nation  should  be  so  strong  as  to  dominate  the  rest ; several 
nations  should  associate,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  it;  received  much 
attention  in  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

b.  Made  up  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  ; arranged  by  Bismarck 
to  make  other  nations  hesitate  to  start  trouble  with  any  of  its  members. 

c.  Russia  stood  alone  on  one  side  of  Germany  and  France  some- 
what alone  on  the  other ; they  both  disliked  Germany,  and  easily 
became  friends. 

d.  Tried  to  keep  out  of  entanglements  in  Europe ; began  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  remaining  alone  when  Germans  started  boasting  of  their 
strength. 

e.  Governments  too  often  entered  into  understandings  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  citizens. 

4.  a.  If  you  are  able  to  defend  yourself,  you  are  less  likely  to  be 
attacked ; in  practice,  preparedness  meant  a nation  could  go  to  war 
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at  a minute’s  notice ; nobody  dared  stop  building  armies  and  navies 
unless  others  would  stop. 

b.  (1)  Two  years’  service  in  ranks. 

(2)  Two  years’  service  in  ranks. 

(3)  Two  years’  service  ; later  three. 

(4)  Six  months’  service  in  military  camps. 

(5)  No  compulsory  military  service. 

c.  Desired  to  keep  her  navy  equal  to  any  other  two  navies  in  the 
world;  proposed  a “naval  holiday”  to  Germany  in  1912  and  1913, 
without  success. 

d.  Reconstructed  Kiel  Canal  between  North  and  Baltic  seas ; 
made  Helgoland  a fortress;  constructed  powerful  forts  and  lines  of 
railroads. 

B.  1.  King  Henry  IV  of  France  proposed  uniting  Europe  in  a con- 
federation ; William  Penn  suggested  a world  parliament,  at  which 
nations  could  talk  over  their  problems. 

2.  Used  in  one  part  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794 ; settling  of  the 
Alabama  Claims. 

Arbitration:  settlement  of  a dispute  by  one  or  more  neutral  or 
disinterested  parties ; negotiation:  settlement  of  a dispute  carried  on 
by  disputing  parties  themselves. 

3.  a.  Proposed  by  Czar  of  Russia  to  work  out  means  of  reducing 
armies  and  navies ; assembled  at  The  Hague  on  May  18,  1899. 

b.  Proposed  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration ; 
little  in  direction  of  limiting  armies  and  navies. 

c.  Each  nation  nominated  a certain  number  of  judges;  when  a 
dispute  came  up  between  two  countries,  they  might  choose  persons 
from  the  list  of  judges  to  hear  the  case ; settled  a number  of  cases  of 
considerable  importance. 
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d.  (1907) ; spent  more  time  in  discussing  ways  of  reducing  horrors 
of  war  than  in  trying  to  prevent  it ; certain  nations  refused  to  listen  to 
proposals  for  reducing-  the  size  of  armies. 

C.  1.  a.  Use  the  maps  on  page  716,  as  suggested. 

b.  Austria  wanted  a direct  outlet  on  the  Aegean  Sea;  Germany 
needed  direct  way  through  Balkans  for  her  Berlin-to-Bagdad  railroad 
scheme;  Russia  claimed  to  be  a “big  brother”  or  protector  of  small 
Balkan  states. 

c.  Wanted  to  bring  under  her  rule  or  protection  all  people  in  neigh- 
boring districts  related  to  the  Serbs  in  race. 

d.  Balkan  states  suffered  religious  persecution,  unjust  taxation,  and 
bad  government  under  Turkish  rule;  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
and  Greece  united  against  Turkey;  Turks  had  to  give  up  most  of 
Turkish  territory  in  Europe. 

e.  Demanded  creation  of  Albania  in  western  part  of  Balkan  penin- 
sula. 

/.  Serbia  and  Greece  suffered  most  from  this  step  and  demanded 
that  Bulgaria  share  her  gains  with  them,  which  she  refused  to  do ; 
war  followed  in  1913 ; Rumania  took  some  Bulgarian  territory ; Turks 
recaptured  Adrianople  ; Bulgarians  defeated. 

2.  a . Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his  wife  shot 
while  riding  in  the  streets  of  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia. 

b.  Secured  a promise  from  Germany  to  back  anything  Austria  did  ; 
sent  a series  of  demands  to  Serbia ; Serbia  agreed  to  all  except  those 
that  would  interfere  with  enforcement  of  law  in  Serbia  and  agreed  to 
arbitrate  those;  Austria,  not  satisfied,  declared  war  on  July  28,  1914. 

3.  a.  Declared  she  would  not  sit  by  and  see  Serbia  crushed  ; began 
to  mobilize  troops  and  refused  to  demobilize  at  Germany's  demand. 

b.  Declared  war  on  Russia,  August  1,  when  Russia  refused  to  de- 
mobilize her  troops. 

c.  As  an  ally  of  Russia,  was  under  obligation  to  stand  by  her. 

d.  Germany  in  violation  of  a treaty  of  1839  guaranteeing  protection 
to  Belgium  in  time  of  war  marched  troops  through  Belgium ; Belgians 
resisted  and  succeeded  in  delaying  German  advance  several  days. 

e.  Declared  war  on  Germany,  August  4,  because  of  Germany’s 
violation  of  Belgium  treaty ; German  chancellor  accused  British  am- 
bassador of  going  to  war  over  “a  scrap  of  paper.” 

D.  1.  Use  the  map  following  page  519  in  the  text. 

2.  a.  Germans  met  by  French  under  General  Joffre  (September 
6-12) ; Germans  pushed  back  but  still  remained  on  French  soil ; saved 
France. 
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b.  Russians  invaded  East  Prussia  but  were  badly  defeated  in  two 
battles ; Russians  more  successful  in  fighting  Austrians. 

c.  Previously  allied  with  Great  Britain;  captured  Kiao-Chow  in 
China  and  took  over  German  islands  in  north  Pacific  Ocean. 

d.  Neutral  at  first;  entered  on  side  of  Germany  and  Austria  in 
October,  1914;  Sultan  tried  to  stir  up  Mohammedans  to  make  a reli- 
gious war  out  of  it,  but  without  success. 

3. 


Allies 

Central  Powers 

Serbia,  Russia,  France, 

1914 

Germany,  Austria-Hun- 

Great Britain,  Monte- 
negro, Belgium 

gary,  Turkey 

Italy,  San  Marino 

1915 

Bulgaria 

Rumania,  Portugal 

1916 

Greece,  United  States, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Panama, 
Siam,  Liberia,  China 

1917 

Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras 

1918 

4.  Germany’s  navy  accomplished  little ; most  of  her  big  battleships 
and  many  merchant  vessels  blockaded ; British  blockade  of  Germany 
one  of  determining  factors  in  war;  small  German  fleet  defeated 
British  ships  in  Pacific  but  later  destroyed  by  a British  fleet  near  Falk- 
land Islands ; a few  German  ships  captured  Allied  merchantmen. 

5.  a . (1)  Italy,  dissatisfied  with  her  boundaries,  joined  Allies 
when  they  promised  more  territory  for  her. 

(2)  Bulgaria  joined  Central  Powers  after  concluding  they  would  be 
victorious. 

b.  Allies  tried  to  reach  Constantinople  via  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and 
Dardanelles,  but  suffered  severe  losses  of  men  and  ships ; Germans 
drove  Russian  armies  backward  through  Poland  and  occupied  Warsaw, 
byt  could  not  break  through  British  and  Canadian  lines  in  northern 
France. 

6.  a.  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Germans  to  capture  Verdun  gave 
French  new  courage;  “They  shall  not  pass.” 

b.  German  fleet  met  by  British ; British  losses  heavier  than  Ger- 
man ; Germans  retreated  and  never  came  forth  again. 
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c.  Joined  Allies ; hoped  to  get  Transylvania ; promised  help  from 
Russia,  but  did  not  get  it;  attacked  by  Germans,  Austrians,  and 
Bulgarians ; lost  more  than  half  her  territory. 

d.  Yenizelos,  her  ablest  statesman,  wanted  to  join  Allies ; Queen 
of  Greece,  sister  of  the  Kaiser,  wanted  to  join  Germany;  Allies,  to 
prevent  Greece’s  joining  Central  Powers,  landed  troops  on  Greek  soil 
and  took  possession  of  Saloniki. 

7.  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  thought  it  safest  to 
remain  neutral ; Switzerland  and  Spain  also  stayed  neutral ; Portugal, 
closely  tied  up  with  England  in  commercial  relations,  joined  Allies  in 
1916. 

8.  a.  Trenches  in  the  West  almost  600  miles  long,  equipped  with 
rooms  underground ; protected  with  concrete ; soldiers  might  fire 
cannon  without  leaving  trenches. 

b.  Enormous  guns  used  that*  could  hit  many  miles  away ; one 
German  gun  could  fire  over  70  miles ; barbed  wire,  occasionally 
charged  with  electricity  used  to  block  the  way ; tanks,  equipped  with 
armor  and  guns,  built  by  Allies ; airplanes  used  considerably ; poison 
gas,  first  used  by  Germans ; gas  masks  invented. 

c.  Used  by  Germans  much  more  than  by  Allies;  German  sub- 
marines disregarded  principle  of  international  law  in  not  saving 
lives  of  passengers  before  sinking  a ship ; most  serious  disaster  was 
sinking  of  Lusitania , by  which  nearly  1200  passengers  met  their 
death. 

d.  Red  Cross  work  undertaken  by  women  and  girls ; people  at  home 
economized  in  use  of  or  did  without  meat,  wheat,  and  other  things ; 
many  industries  turned  from  regular  activities  to  making  war  supplies  ; 
billions  of  dollars  for  war  purposes  borrowed  from  citizens ; physicians 
and  surgeons  cared  for  sick  and  wounded  ; priests  and  ministers  strove 
to  maintain  soldiers’  character  and  faith. 

9.  a.  Neutrality  in  both  act  and  thought  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

b.  Sympathy  for  Allies  fairly  strong  in  East;  some  enlisted  with 
Canadian  troops ; sympathy  for  Germany  noticeable  among  people  of 
German  ancestry. 

c.  Great  Britain  seized  merchant  vessels  loaded  with  goods  for 
Denmark  or  Sweden,  claiming  that  most  of  them  would  be  sold  to 
Germany. 

d.  Sinking  of  Lusitania  caused  forceful  protests, by  President  Wilson, 
which  seemed  to  get  a pledge  from  Germany  to  stop  such  acts;  in 
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January,  1917,  Germany  declared  general  blockade  of  the  British  Isles 
and  resumed  sinking  ships  (including  American)  without  warning. 

e.  Plots  laid  by  German  agents  to  destroy  American  factories  and 
arouse  Mexico  against  United  States. 

/.  (1)  Germany  had  interfered  with  neutral  rights,  sunk  American 
ships,  broken  promises  to  United  States  government,  and  caused 
death  of  Americans  ; on  April  2,  1917,  President  Wilson  recommended 
to  Congress  that  United  States  declare  war  on  Germany,  which  it  did 
April  6. 

(2)  United  States  navy  joined  the  British  in  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea ; American  troops  sent  to  France,  where,  under  General  Pershing, 
they  joined  the  troops  of  General  Haig  of  England  and  General  Petain 
of  France. 

(3)  Declared,  “The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy”  ; early 
in  1918  set  forth  his  ideas  on  what  the  principal  terms  of  peace 
should  be  (“Fourteen  Points”),  which  offered  much  encouragement 
to  Allies. 

10.  a.  Pretty  nearly  down  and  out;  had  suffered  terribly  in  loss 
of  life ; inefficient  and  incompetent  government. 

b.  (1)  Russians  revolted,  overthrew  the  Czar,  and  forced  him  to 
abdicate ; Kerensky  led  Russians  for  a while,  but  accomplished  little. 
Under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  Bolshevists  gained  control  of  Russia ; set 
up  an  immediate  demand  for  peace,  with  the  intention  of  later  estab- 
lishing a new  social  and  industrial  system  in  Russia. 

(2)  Russia  had  to  give  up  to  Germany  much  Russian  territory, 
including  Poland,  which  meant  that  Germany  now  had  access  to 
natural  resources,  factories,  and  farms  of  some  of  the  best  part  of 
Russia. 

11.  a.  In  October  Austrians  defeated  Italians,  pushing  them  back 
to  the  Piave  River  ; British  took  Bagdad  ; British  force  under  Allenby, 
with  help  of  Colonel  Thomas  Lawrence,  drove  Turks  out  of  Palestine 
and  defeated  them  in  Syria  (1918) ; French,  British,  and  South  Afri- 
cans occupied  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

b.  (1)  Under  Ludendorff,  Germans  attacked  the  Allied  line  where 
British  troops  and  French  met;  later  attacked  the  British  line  and 
then  the  French;  Allies  were  pushed  back,  but  their  line  was  not 
broken. 

(2)  Made  possible  a unity  of  command  that  had  been  lacking ; at- 
tacked Germans  after  their  last  great  drive  and  forced  them  to  retire ; 
took  the  offensive  himself  and  attacked  the  German  line  at  several 
points,  never  letting  up. 
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(3)  Straightened  out  Allied  line  by  taking  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient; 
drove  Germans  out  of  Argonne  Forest. 

(4)  Germans  pushed  back  in  Belgium ; Bulgarians  badly  defeated 
by  Allied  troops  in  September;  Austrians  routed  by  Italians  in 
October. 

(5)  (a)  Bulgaria  so  badly  defeated  that  she  wanted  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  quit  fighting. 

(6)  Turkey  signed  an  armistice  in  October. 

(c)  After  the  Italians  routed  the  Austrians,  Austria  signed  an 
armistice. 

(d)  Germans  proposed  an  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  which  went  into  effect  November  11,  1918.  Kaiser  William 
fled  to  Holland. 

E.  1.  Honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  peace  terms  should 
be ; Allies  so  completely  victorious  that  they  now  had  chance  to  force 
terms  which  suited  their  interests,  grudges,  or  desire  for  vengeance. 

2.  a.  (1919);  (1814,1815).  Each  had  map  of  Europe  to  rearrange  ; 
each  had  conquered  colonies  to  distribute ; each  had  conflicting  ambi- 
tions to  settle.  Representatives  at  Vienna  represented  monarchs ; 
at  Paris,  the  people.  At  Vienna  the  defeated  power  had  a voice  in  the 
settlement,  but  not  so  at  Paris. 

b.  “Big  Four”  — President  Wilson;  Premier  Clemenceau,  of 
France  ; Lloyd  George,  of  Great  Britain ; Prime  Minister  Orlando,  of 
Italy  — at  first ; later  Orlando  went  home  and  “Big  Three”  made  the 
great  decisions  for  a while. 

c.  European  nations  looked  upon  him  as  a deliverer ; prestige  some- 
what lowered  by  quarrel  with  Republicans  in  Congress;  established 
the  plan  of  a League  of  Nations. 

d.  Treaty  with  Germany  drawn  up  first ; German  leaders  thought 
it  much  too  severe,  but  were  forced  to  accept  it,  with  some  slight 
modifications ; signed  by  two  German  representatives  on  June  28, 1919, 
in  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 

e.  Treaties  with  Austria  and  Bulgaria  signed  late  in  1919 ; in  1920 
treaties  made  with  Hungary  and  Turkey ; Turkish  treaty  never  put 
into  effect. 

3.  Germany  had  to  withdraw  from  Russia,  Rumania,  Belgium, 
and  France,  give  Alsace  and  Lorraine  back  to  France,  pay  repara- 
tions in  goods  and  money,  and  turn  over  colonies  to  be  cared  for 
as  mandates  under  the  League  of  Nations.  Austria-Hungary  was 
made  into  two  countries.  Italy  received  new  territory.  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  became  independent.  Serbia,  which  now  was  called 
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Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  and  Greece  received  more  territory.  Pales- 
tine, Iraq,  and  Syria  were  taken  from  Turkey  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  mandates  from  the  League.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  first  part  of  every  treaty. 

4.  Use  maps  following  pages  519  and  750. 

F.  1.  Loss  of  human  lives  and  sickness  and  handicaps  inflicted  on 
men  by  war ; upsetting  of  industry,  farming,  and  settled  living. 

2.  a.  United  States  spent  about  one-tenth  of  her  wealth  on  war ; 
nations  that  took  part  spent  over  $186,000,000,000. 

b.  United  States  left  with  a debt  of  $25,000,000,000 ; . Great 
Britain’s  debt  was  30%  of  her  wealth ; France’s  and  Italy’s  about 
50%. 

3.  Millions  of  men  were  sick  or  crippled,  debts  had  to  be  met  by 
heavy  taxes  if  they  were  paid  at  all,  returned  soldiers  often  had  no 
jobs  to  take  up,  industries  had  to  be  reconstructed,  etc.  Terms 
believed  to  be  harsh  caused  ill  feeling. 

4.  People  made  to  realize  what  a horrible  thing  war  is ; people  have 
learned  how  easy  it  is  for  a few  men  to  bring  disaster  on  all  the  world ; 
people  have  become  suspicious  of  those  who  urge  preparation  for  war ; 
military  leaders  of  Germany  overthrown ; the  League  of  Nations 
brought  into  being. 

5.  First  on  Austria,  for  her  attitude  toward  the  killing  of  the  Arch- 
duke, which  was  the  excuse  for  what  followed ; most  largely  upon 
Germany,  which  could  have  restrained  Austria,  but  by  declaring  war 
on  Russia  made  everything  that  followed  inevitable. 

UNIT  XVII.  FROM  ONE  WAR  TO  ANOTHER 
(Pages  740-809) 

Teachers  who  enjoy  tying  up  history  with  current  events  should 
revel  in  the  study  of  this  unit,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  except  current 
or  recent  events  and  suggestions  as  to  what  history  teaches  for  the 
future.  The  teacher  does  not  need  to  be  a pessimist,  because,  out 
of  the  terrible  World  War  II,  there  are  hopes  of  better  world  relations, 
which  could  have  been  set  up  earlier  if  the  nations  of  the  world  had  had 
sufficient  faith  and  courage  to  undertake  the  task.  Too  many  times 
when  things  looked  black,  people  refused  to  do  anything  about  the 
situation  or  did  the  wrong  thing  because  they  did  not  face  the  situation 
squarely. 

Section  373.  The  peace  treaties  did  not  pretend  to  settle  everything 
although  they  covered  a wide  range  of  items.  Some  good  things  were 
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done,  though  others  which  seemed  good  to  those  who  benefited  by 
them  produced  the  opposite  effect  among  other  people.  In  thinking 
about  the  settlement  to  be  made  after  World  War  II,  we  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  peacemakers  at  the  end  of  World  War  I could 
easily  be  excused  for  some  of  the  mistakes  they  made. 

Section  374.  Make  clear  that  the  collapse  of  prosperous  conditions 
and  the  spread  of  the  depression  were  world-wide  events.  President 
Hoover  was  not  at  all  responsible  for  the  depression  coming  to  the 
United  States.  Any  President  who  happened  to  be  in  office  at  the 
time  he  was  would  have  been  equally  unlucky.  Moreover,  the  effects 
of  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it  are  not  limited  to  one  country.  If  a 
nation  is  doing  well  in  a business  way,  its  people  are  able  to  buy  things 
not  only  from  home  producers  but  from  foreigners.  Similarly,  if 
times  are  not  good,  many  people  cannot  spend  what  they  otherwise 
would.  Protective  tariffs  can  be  made  so  high  as  to  hurt  the  nation 
that  establishes  them.  If  we  will  not  buy  goods  produced  by  other 
people,  we  reduce  their  ability  to  buy  our  goods. 

The  question  of  international  debts  was  very  embarrassing.  The 
United  States  government  took  the  position  that  a nation  whose  gov- 
ernment borrows  money  is  under  obligation  to  pay  it  back.  The 
governments  which  borrowed  from  the  United  States,  however,  said 
that  the  money  was  used  in  a common  cause,  and  did  us  as  much 
good  as  it  did  them.  They  said  that  they  could  not  pay  in  gold, 
because  there  was  not  enough  gold  to  do  it,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  not  accept  the  goods  or  services  they  might  provide,  for.  fear 
of  lowering  business  conditions  at  home.  Besides,  they  depended 
on  the  reparations  from  Germany  to  repay  the  debts,  but  Germany 
refused  to  pay  these  reparations. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  impression  that  $10,000,000,000 
went  out  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  on  this  account.  Hardly 
any  money  went  out  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  borrowed 
was  used  to  buy  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  American  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  benefited  by  the  use  that  this  money  was  being 
put  to. 

Section  375.  One  of  the  worst  disappointments  that  developed 
after  the  war  was  the  trouble  which  afflicted  democracy.  Democracy 
did  not  exist  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  not  to  any  very  great 
extent  in  such  other  countries  as  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Austria.  We 
need  not  deny  that  democracy  is  a system  of  government  which  is 
none  too  easy  to  operate.  It  requires  experience  and  understanding 
to  make  it  successful.  Germany  under  the  constitution  made  in  1919 
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really  was  intended  to  be  a democracy,  but  the  German  people  as  a 
whole  had  lacked  experience  in  true  democracy  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  willing  to  accept  a dictator  who  made  glowing  promises 
when  democracy  seemed  not  to  be  working  well. 

The  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  in  several  countries  to  women 
and  to  some  others  who  had  not  previously  enj  oyed  it  was  a recognition 
of  the  principle  of  democracy,  even  though  it  did  not  always  mean 
much. 

Section  376.  Today  there  will  be  less  difficulty  than  ever  before  in 
getting  some  kind  of  recognition  for  the  worthy  purposes  that  brought 
the  League  of  Nations  into  existence.  When  the  League  held  its  final 
session  in  April,  1946,  expressions  of  regret  that  it  had  not  had  a better 
chance  were  general.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  able  to  use  effectively  the  somewhat  greater  powers 
and  more  nearly  universal  good  will  that  they  possess.  Yet  even  in 
the  new  organization  the  members  of  the  Big  Five  have  a veto  power 
over  its  activities,  corresponding  to  that  which  every  member  had 
under  the  old  League. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  reason  why  the  United  States  did 
not  join  either  the  League  or  the  World  Court  organized  under  its 
direction  was  the  requirement  in  our  Constitution  that  a two-thirds 
vote  is  needed  to  ratify  a treaty.  A majority  was  obtained  in  favor  of 
our  acceptance  of  both.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  only  two 
Senators  voted  against  our  accepting  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1945,  which  provided  a stronger  international  organization  than 
the  League  of  Nations  was  misrepresented  by  its  opponents  as  being. 
The  provisions  for  an  International  Court  in  the  new  organization 
follow  very  closely  the  pattern  of  the  World  Court  organized  by  the 
League. 

Section  377.  The  decade  following  the  war  witnessed  a series  of 
efforts  to  do  something  to  reduce  armaments  and  keep  peace  between 
nations  such  as  had  never  before  been  attempted  in  even  a century. 
The  activities  of  the  League,  the  establishment  of  the  World  Court, 
the  Washington  Conference  (special  report),  the  Locarno  Conference 
of  1925,  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1927,  the  making  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris  in  1928,  and  we  may  add  the  London  Conferences  of  1930  and 
1935,  make  a very  impressive  list  of  efforts  to  promote  peace,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  armies  and  navies,  and  to  prevent  war. 

Why  did  they  accomplish  so  little?  Partly  because  some  makers 
of  munitions  and  battleships  deliberately  tried  to  make  them  in- 
effective, partly  because  even  nations  that  agreed  so  nearly  about 
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things  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  not  get  together 
on  details,  partly  because  some  nations  were  suspicious  about  the  in- 
tentions of  other  nations,  and  partly  because  the  heads  of  governments 
in  Germany  and  Japan  accepted  the  Pact  of  Paris  but  ignored  it  at 
almost  the  first  opportunity. 

Section  378.  There  is  no  question  that  France  lost  popularity  in 
the  United  States  after  World  War  I.  When  invaded  by  Germany  and 
fighting  for  its  life,  it  seemed  heroic.  As  a victor,  however,  France  was 
harsh.  The  Frenchman  wanted  Germany  never  to  be  able  to  menace 
again  the  peace  and  independence  of  France.  Like  the  United  States, 
France  did  not  feel  the  full  effects  of  the  world-wide  depression  as  soon 
as  some  other  countries,  but  when  it  came,  it  seemed  hard. 

Section  379.  Great  Britain  has  perhaps  enjoyed  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  from  Americans  since  World  War  I than  at  any 
other  time  since  the  Revolution.  The  steady  way  in  which  that 
country  kept  going  in  spite  of  the  depression  and  little  by  little  worked 
itself  into  better  times  won  admiration  from  many  Americans.  The 
popularity  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  (special  report)  also  helped  in  this 
respect.  Here  was  a man  who  came  up  from  almost  the  lowest  stage  in 
British  life,  one  who  even  dared  to  object  to  the  government’s  policies 
in  time  of  war,  and  yet  rose  to  the  highest  place  that  his  country  could 
offer  to  a commoner.  Such  things  made  British  democracy  seem  to  be 
a very  real  thing,  and  the  personal  likableness  of  the  royal  family  also 
helped  to  sell  Great  Britain  to  the  American  people. 

Section  380.  Great  Britain’s  policies  toward  other  nations  and 
toward  dependent  people  have  been  generally  approved  during  the 
period  since  World  War  I,  except  by  those  who  do  not  like  to  think 
well  of  anything  that  Britain  does. 

The  most  difficult  new  situation  developed  in  Palestine.  When 
Britain  accepted  a mandate  for  Palestine,  it  had  no  idea  that  the 
Arabs  would  offer  the  objection  which  they  did  to  the  coming  in  of  Jew- 
ish people.  The  British  may  also  have  not  expected  that  tlm  Jewish 
immigrant  would  think  of  setting  up  a distinct  and  separate  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  As  a result  of  Hitler’s  persecution  of  the  Jews  and 
other  events  connected  with  World  War  II,  the  distress  and  suffering 
of  vast  numbers  of  Jews  in  Europe  caused  many  more  to  think  of 
going  to  Palestine  than  would  probably  have  cared  about  it  under 
better  conditions. 

Then  there  developed  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Near  East  a stronger 
national  spirit,  and  efforts  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Arab 
League  among  the  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  of  northern  Africa. 
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The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a state  of  unrest  in  Palestine  which  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  operate  any  program  that  would  satisfy  any 
of  the  interested  parties.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  a fair 
settlement  of  this  problem  finally  led  to  co-operation  with  Britain  in  an 
investigation  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  situation. 

Section  381.  We  shall  never  know  whether  a more  lenient  treat- 
ment of  the  German  republic  would  have  prevented  the  things  that  did 
happen  in  Germany  between  the  two  World  Wars.  Without  excusing 
them  for  stupidity  in  falling  for  the  pretensions  of  Hitler,  we  can 
understand  why  some  Germans  who  might  have  been  opposed  to 
dictatorship,  if  things  had  gone  better  under  the  republic,  blamed 
the  republic  for  the  financial  disasters  which  overcame  Germany  and 
gave  Hitler  his  opportunity. 

The  new  government  made  blunders  which  did  not  help  matters  any. 
The  paper-money  inflation  in  which  Germany  indulged  was  one  of  the 
colossal  financial  disasters  of  modern  times.  Then  when  conditions 
were  so  nearly  hopeless,  along  came  a leader  saying,  “ Trust  me  to  make 
Germany  again  a nation  of  which  its  people  may  be  proud,”  and  most 
of  them  fell  for  it.  Nothing  else  had  helped  them,  they  might  have 
said,  why  not  try  Hitler  ? 

Section  382.  Hitler  restored  to  many  of  the  German  people  the 
notion  that  Germany  could  once  more  amount  to  something.  Again 
Germans  began  to  brag  about  their  superiority  over  other  people. 
(Special  report  on  Hitler  and  the  Nazis.)  The  persecution  of  Jews, 
in  particular,  is  an  example  of  the  psychology  of  the  times  which  called 
for  somebody  else  to  blame  than  the  German  people  or  the  German 
government  for  their  misfortunes.  The  Nazis  set  up  what  they  called 
a totalitarian  state,  with  everybody  bound  to  the  state  for  all  their 
interests  and  activities.  As  the  exact  opposite  of  democracy,  it  is 
worth  special  study. 

Section  383.  Here  we  have  another  dictator,  in  power  ten  years 
before  Hitler.  Just  as  Hitler  did  in  Germany,  II  Duce  undertook  to 
convince  the  Italians  that  they  were  not  so  bad  after  all,  at  a time 
when  they  were  losing  confidence  in  themselves  and  wondering  whether 
peace  and  order  were  to  be  established  again  in  Italy.  The  justifica- 
tion, if  there  is  any,  for  dictators  is  in  the  success  of  their  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  Mussolini  at  least  succeeded 
in  making  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  country.  That  he  was 
a colossal  bluffer  was  not  discovered  soon  enough  to  save  Italy  from 
the  mistakes  into  which  his  egotism  led  him. 

Mussolini’s  popularity  abroad,  however,  went  down  fast  when  he 
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tried  to  extend  Italian  power  by  the  rawest  kind  of  military  conquest. 
The  world  had  thought  that  the  day  for  such  things  had  passed.  It 
was  prepared  to  make  some  excuse  for  the  Japanese  on  the  ground  that, 
being  of  a different  race,  they  might  not  appreciate  the  ideals  of  peace 
which  the  great  white  powers  had  come  to  respect.  But  here  was  a 
leader  of  a white  nation  making  a little  border-line  episode  an  excuse 
for  out-and-out  conquest  of  the  last  large  independent  nation  in  Africa. 

Section  384.  Should  we  call  Mustapha  Kemal  (special  report) 
dictator  or  simply  president  of  Turkey  ? Perhaps  he  was  both.  Any- 
way, he  deserves  credit  as  one  who  made  a backward,  cruel,  and 
disliked  people  completely  over  and  won  for  them  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  No  longer  is  Turkey  a by- word  for  the 
kind  of  government  that  never  should  exist.  No  longer  is  it  content 
to  depend  upon  the  bickerings  of  Christian  nations  for  its  own  inter- 
national position.  In  its  own  right,  it  commands  respect  for  its 
policies  and  its  purposes. 

Evidently  the  outward  signs  of  western  civilization  have  some 
significance  of  the  meaning  that  is  behind  them.  The  use  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  kept  Turkey  tied  with  nations  that  no  longer  were  or 
could  be  world  leaders.  The  fez  and  other  features  of  Near  Eastern 
dress  marked  them  as  different  from  the  most  highly  civilized  powers. 
Their  customs  were  not  in  accord  with  those  of  advanced  people. 
(Consider  Project  5,  page  811.)  In  a very  few  years  all  this  was 
changed.  Turkey  ceased  to  be  the  center  of  Mohammedan  religious 
activities.  It  let  go  distant  possessions  which  once  were  under  its 
rule.  By  centering  on  making  Turkey  a distinct  nation,  it  gave,  by 
means  for  the  most  part  peaceful,  a national  pride  to  a people  who 
had  lacked  it  and  revolutionized  government  and  society.  It  was 
the  most  marvelous  change  in  history. 

Section  385.  Every  class  with  which  the  writer  has  had  anything 
to  do  in  late  years  has  displayed  a most  lively  interest  in  Russia.  This 
fact  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  young  people  are  turning  Com- 
munists, but  simply  that  the  attempt  to  make  over  a country  like 
Russia  challenges  the  interest  of  any  who  enjoy  seeing  something  new 
tried.  Though  Russia’s  agreement  with  Hitler  just  before  World 
War  II  made  its  government  unpopular  here  except  for  those  who  agree 
with  everything  Russia  does,  its  defense  against  German  invasion 
changed  the  attitude  of  Americans  until  the  time  after  the  war  when  to 
many  people  it  seemed  as  if  Soviet  Russia  had  revived  the  same  kind 
of  international  policies  which  the  Czars  had  followed. 

It  will  be  well  to  try  to  understand  the  general  facts  about  the  or- 
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ganization  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Comparisons  between  the  states  of  the 
United  States  and  the  “republics”  of  the  U.S.S.R.  should  not  be  too 
closely  drawn.  Questions  may  come  up  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“democracy”  when  used  by  a Russian  politician  and  in  our  own 
country.  To  the  Russian,  a policy  may  seem  democratic  if  it  is  under- 
taken with  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  masses  in  mind 
whether  the  masses  really  had  anything  to  say  about  it  or  not. 

Comparisons  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Russian 
Revolution  should  not  be  too  closely  drawn.  The  French  Revolution 
started  as  a domestic  proposition,  concerning  France  and  France  only. 
The  Russian  Revolution  was  brought  about  by  the  disasters  of  a foreign 
war,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  revolutionists  to  put  their  theory  into 
practice  came  through  disaster  to  the  armies  in  that  war.  There  is  a 
parallel  between  the  ruthless  killings  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France 
and  cruel  bloodshed  by  the  Bolshevist  leaders  in  Russia  by  killing 
perhaps  fifty  times  as  many  people  as  were  executed  in  France  all 
through  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Section  386.  One  must  in  fairness  recognize  the  change  that  has 
been  made  in  that  country  under  the  new  rule.  It  has  made  the 
Russian  masses  better  off  than  they  were  under  the  Czar.  The  com- 
plete control  of  all  sources  of  information  by  the  government  has  not 
given  the  Russian  people  a chance  to  make  fair  comparisons  between 
their  own  conditions  and  the  policies  of  their  rulers  and  those  prevailing 
in  other  countries. 

As  for  ourselves,  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  know  the  facts  about 
Russia,  because  so  many  of  those  who  have  gone  there  and  have  written 
about  the  country  had  strong  opinions,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
before  they  went  and  usually  came  back  with  the  same  point  of  view 
with  which  they  started. 

The  former  policies  of  the  Soviet  leaders  against  religion  created 
hostility  in  other  countries.  Their  first  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Russian  people  had  no  source  of  comfort  and  help 
to  look  to  except  their  own  government;  but  the  government  has 
found  it  desirable  more  recently  to  encourage  a Russian  Church  that 
would  be  sympathetic  with  the  government,  rather  than  to  oppose  all 
religious  organizations.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1946,  Russian  churches 
were  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  disagreement  between  Russian  and  American  representatives  in 
the  early  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to 
have  given  a good  start  to  the  relations  which  the  two  countries  must 
have  in  the  future.  Certainly,  we  should  avoid  prejudice  against  any- 
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thing  Russian  merely  because  Russia  does  not  do  things  the  way  we 
would  do  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  agree  to 
every  Russian  policy  merely  because  we  want  to  keep  out  of  arguments. 

Not  yet  have  impartial  tourists  in  any  sufficient  number  been  able 
to  see  Russia  freely  and  at  first-hand,  to  permit  many  of  us  to  know 
the  facts  about  the  relative  status  of  Russian  industry  and  society 
today  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Too  many  have  gone 
to  Russia  with  prejudices  for  or  against  the  new  order,  and  have 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  finding  facts  to  confirm  their  prejudices. 

When  peace  comes  again,  we  may  find  many  of  our  people  anxious 
to  see  Russia  for  themselves..  Allies  in  a bitter  war  ought  to  be  friends 
afterward. 

Section  387.  The  countries  that  did  not  go  into  the  first  World  War 
as  participants,  for  the  most  part,  got  along  reasonably  well  between 
that  war  and  the  next.  They  had  to  face  some  of  the  same  financial 
problems  as  the  larger  powers  and  were  rather  successful  in  meeting 
them.  They  have  not  all  faced  these  problems  in  the  same  way,  how- 
ever. The  Scandinavian  countries  did  not  try  to  keep  their  money 
on  the  original  gold  standard  so  long  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Swiss,  but, 
without  any  great  ado  about  it,  worried  along  without  going  to  the 
extremes  of  depression  from  which  some  larger  countries  suffered. 
Probably  some  members  of  the  class  will  have  relatives  or  friends  who 
have  traveled  in  some  of  these  countries  and  will  be  able  to  make  real 
their  visits  by  showing  pictures  or  souvenirs  or  simply  telling  about 
their  experiences  there.  The  outcome  of  the  rebellion  in  Indonesia 
against  the  restoration  of  Dutch  rule  should  be  carefully  watched. 

Section  388.  The  frequency  of  mention  in  these  days,  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Middle  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
kans will  make  it  desirable  for  a class  to  find  some  way  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  events  there.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  about  as 
well  by  watching  things  as  they  happen,  as  by  class  discussion  based 
on  textbooks  which  are  hard  to  keep  up  to  date.  Especially  since 
Russian  interests  stand  out  so  prominently  in  connection  with  these 
countries  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  thinking  of  students  on 
these  matters  will  need  to  be  cautious  and  based  on  fact  rather  than 
on  prej  udice.  It  is  obvious  that  Russia  has  determined  that  the  smaller 
countries  of  Middle  Europe  shall  not  be  used  as  bases  of  operations 
hostile  to  her.  Whether  she  has  gone  unnecessarily  far  in  guarantee- 
ing that  the  governments  of  those  countries  will  be  friendly  is  some- 
thing that  only  the  future  can  tell.  The  attitude  of  Communist 
elements  in  those  countries  has  been  often  disturbing,  because  when 
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elections  on  a democratic  basis  have  been  proposed,  the  “left-wingers’’ 
have  usually  objected,  unless  they  felt  sure  that  they  were  going  to 
win.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  countries  have  had  little  experience 
with  real  democratic  methods  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  know  just  how 
to  act  when  they  do  have  a chance. 

In  many  classes  there  will  be  pupils  whose  family  connections  will 
give  them  access  to  special  sources  of  information  and  understanding 
with  reference  to  one  or  more  of  these  countries.  Make  use  of  such 
leads  when  you  can. 

Section  389.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  detail, 
in  telling  the  story  recorded  in  this  book,. about  the  special  features  of 
the  development  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  world  history  upon  that  of  our  own  country  has  been  brought  out 
where  the  relationship  was  obvious.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
historian  to  imagine  that  the  United  States  will  ever  again  as  a nation 
think  that  it  can  keep  out  of  world  affairs. 

Now  it  will  be  safe  to  speak  plainly  about  the  folly  of  the  isolationist 
point  of  view  as  to  world  affairs.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  isola- 
tionists were  perfectly  sincere,  but  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  thing  that 
many  of  them  would  like  most  would  be  to  have  the  rest  of  us  forget 
what  they  had  been  so  sure  about.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  fantastic  attempt  at  pacifist  neutrality  which  our  government 
undertook  encouraged  Axis  dictators  to  go  ahead  with  their  aggres- 
sions. Yet  so  determined  were  some  of  our  people  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  this  country  become  a belligerent  that  even 
President  Roosevelt  supported  policies  which  he  must  have  felt  were 
unwise,  even  if  he  did  not  dare  to  say  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  never  make  such  mistakes  again,  but  we  shall  need  to  be  careful 
lest  the  end  of  a second  world  war  may  find  us  in  a mood  like  that 
which  possessed  so  many  of  our  people  at  the  end  of  the  first  war. 

Sections  390-395.  It  may  still  be  a little  early  to  pick  out  the  items 
that  are  going  to  stand  out  permanently  as  most  significant  in  the 
background  and  beginning  of  World  War  II,  but  teachers  and  pupils 
need  to  try  to  find  them,  if  history  is  to  be  most  valuable  in  helping  to 
understand  the  present.  The  fact  that  some  people  in  this  country 
were  willing  at  least  to  listen  to  the  justification  advanced  for  the  ag- 
gressions by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  that  the  “have-not  ” countries  were 
simply  demanding  their  rights  from  the  “have,”  and  that  still  others 
allowed  their  attitude  toward  the  second  World  War  to  be  determined 
by  the  side  Soviet  Russia  was  on,  showed  how  hard  it  is  for  some  people 
to  take  an  unbiased  point  of  view  about  current  events.  No  longer, 
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however,  will  any  honest  and  open-minded  person  defend  Hitler’s 
ambitions  and  methods.  Anyone  so  inclined  should  read  Shirer’s 
Berlin  Diary  if  he  wants  to  know  how  things  were  really  going  in  Ger- 
many in  the  1930’s. 

Sections  396-399.  These  four  sections  summarize  the  events  from 
Hitler’s  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  war.  It  required  more  than  a year  after  the  United 
States  had  been  forced  into  the  war  before  the  United  Nations  could 
feel  that  they  were  in  a position  to  carry  the  war  to  their  enemies.  The 
argument  over  which  enemy  should  be  dealt  with  first,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  was  an  academic  one,  because  we  could 
not  let  either  one  alone  without  inviting  defeat  in  at  least  that  part  of 
the  whole  struggle.  But  few  disagreed  with  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
leaders  that  Hitler  and  his  associates  must  not  be  allowed  to  win, 
because,  if  such  a calamity  had  been  permitted,  no  part  of  the  world 
would  have  been  safe  very  long  from  the  aggressions  of  the  victo- 
rious Nazis. 

In  spite  of  petty  criticisms  from  newspapers,  politicians,  and  other 
faultfinders,  the  three  powers  that  had  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  fighting  co-operated  remarkably  well  on  the  whole.  China  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek  did  what  we  must  recognize  as  its  share  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  Japanese,  even  though  the  country  suffered  terribly 
from  its  would-be  conquerors  and  its  own  internal  weakness. 

The  Allied  invasion  of  France  in  the  summer  of  1944  which  in  three 
months  fre6d  that  country  from  its  conquerors  and  recalled  to  mind 
the  names  of  many  people  and  places  that  made  the  headlines  in  1918, 
offered  striking  contrasts  to  the  campaigns  in  that  country  in  the  earlier 
war.  When  the  Allied  armies  invaded  Germany  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west  and  foreign  troops  were  actually  seen  on  German  soil, 
the  realization  of  the  calamity  which  Hitler’s  ambitions  had  brought 
to  Germany  and  to  the  world  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
sooner  or  later  on  the  German  people,  even  though  at  first  they  did 
not  dare  to  let  the  fact  be  known. 

Whatever  room  for  difference  of  opinion  about  democracy  or  eco- 
nomic policies  there  might  have  been  among  the  Allied  powers,  the 
fact  remains  that  a victory  for  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  warlords  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  real  free  government  everywhere,  for  whatever 
part  of  the  world  was  left  that  really  wanted  freedom  would  have  had 
to  content  itself  with  what  the  victors  would  let  it  have. 

The  story  of  the  way  the  heads  of  the  Allied  governments  got 
together  for  personal  conferences  makes  an  interesting  part  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  war.  The  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  worth 
talking  about.  Even  if  they  have  not  yet  been  fully  put  into  opera- 
tion, they  set  up  ideals  which  are  worthy  of  being  sought  by  decent 
people  in  any  age.  Perhaps  it  will  even  be  profitable  to  consider 
whether  they  have  been  attained  — and  if  not,  why  not. 

Section  400.  This  is  one  of  those  pages  in  history  which  will  never 
be  finished,  for  it  considers  the  end  of  the  war,  the  events  that  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  projects  that  were  started  but  will  take  years  to 
carry  out.  The  surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan,  the  changes  in  the 
heads  of  two  great  Allied  governments  — by  death  and  by  election, 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
beginning  of  reconstruction  abroad  and  at  home  demand  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  students.  In  well-managed  classes  these 
matters  will  have  been  referred  to  daily  as  the  radio  and  the  newspaper 
have  reported  on  them ; so  perhaps  no  great  amount  of  new  material 
will  need  to  be  presented  when  these  pages  of  the  textbook  are  reached. 

Be  sure  that  the  activities  of  any  portion  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  are  followed  closely,  and  that  anything  significant  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Japan,  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country  — 
not  overlooking  Britain  and  the  United  States  — is  given  proper  atten- 
tion. Here  history  is  being  made.  We  are  seeing  it  done  and  maybe 
even  having  a part  in  it.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  and  our  minds  open. 

Section  401.  The  Polar  Projection  map  may  have  been  made  with 
war  activities  in  mind,  but  it  serves  equally  well  when  we  are  thinking 
of  the  possible  “air  age ” of  the  future.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discuss 
routes  likely  to  be  used  in  years  to  come  in  getting  from  one  continent 
to  another,  as  well  as  future  uses  of  maps  of  this  kind  in  place  of  other 
kinds  of  maps  with  which  students  have  become  acquainted. 

To  talk  about  the  “atomic  age”  offers  another  slant  on  the  future 
which  may  lead  to  serious  thinking.  Surely  scientists  are  not  going 
to  stop  with  what  they  already  have  learned  about  atomic  energy. 
But  what  will  scientists  or  statesmen  do  about  its  use? 

Is  democracy  going  to  be  easier  or  harder  to  operate  on  a large  scale 
in  the  years  to  come?  Will  group  selfishness  be  at  least  as  difficult 
to  deal  with  as  the  old-style  individual  tyrant?  One  would  certainly 
be  conceited  if  he  imagined  that  he  knew  the  exact  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  he  ought  to  come  nearer  getting  them  correct  if  he 
thought  about  them  ahead  of  time  than  if  he  did  not. 

The  quotation  from  Tennyson  sets  a poet’s  hope  and  aspiration 
alongside  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  the  statesmen.  Let  us  leave  our 
pupils  looking  forward. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  may  be  the  organization  of  work  in 
any  class  and  whatever  the  length  of  time  available  for  the  study  of  the 
subject  in  the  school  year,  some  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  review 
exercises.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  little  planning  is  done  with  this 
idea  in  view,  and  that  reviews  are  considered  out  of  date  by  some 
teachers.  If  they  mean  simply  going  over  the  same  ground  as  was 
covered  the  first  time,  only  a little  faster,  they  may  have  some  merit 
in  the  way  of  drill,  but  very  little  otherwise.  Review  lessons  might 
much  more  profitably  offer  the  means  for  following  certain  threads  of 
progress  through  a considerable  period,  either  by  countries  or  by  topics 
such  as  are  suggested  on  pages  810  and  811.  Outstanding  personages 
and  particularly  significant  events,  and  the  causes  and  results  of  their 
activities  or  occurrence,  offer  another  way  to  lay  stress  on  the  high 
spots  of  a term’s  work.  Reviews  need  not  be  at  all  dull  and  boresome. 
They  may  help  very  effectively  to  clinch  the  significant  features  of 
the  work  of  an  entire  semester  or  an  entire  year.  Whether  the  review 
is  on  the  year  or  semester  basis  will  depend  on  the  organization  of  any 
particular  school.  If  there  is  no  mid-year  promotion  or  similar  division 
of  the  work  at  that  time,  such  suggestions  as  were  made  on  pages  364- 
366  may  be  combined  with  those  on  pages  810  and  811  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a survey  of  an  entire  year’s  study. 
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ENTRIES  IN  WORKBOOK  FOR  UNIT  XVII  (Pages  263-285) 

A.  1.  Danzig  made  a free  city  and  put  under  supervision  of  a high 
commissioner  appointed  by  League  of  Nations ; Germany  dissatisfied 
with  Polish  Corridor,  which  cuts  off  East  Prussia  from  rest  of  Ger- 
many ; Poland  built  port  of  Gdynia  so  as  to  avoid  using  Danzig. 

2.  Under  care  of  League  of  Nations  for  15  years,  after  wnich  people 
were  allowed  to  decide  themselves  who  should  control  them ; voted  in 
1935  to  return  to  Germany. 

3.  Groups  of  people  distinctly  different,  usually  in  race  or  religion, 
from  the  majority  of  people  in  a country ; such  people  often  are  unwill- 
ing to  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  language  of  the 
majority. 

4.  Nations  and  peoples  should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
form  of  government  themselves ; sounds  good,  and  often  is  desirable 
and  just ; but  how  far  down  should  it  go? 

5.  Boundaries  fixed  by  peace  treaties  not  likely  to  stay  settled ; 
fear  that  Bolshevist  leaders  in  Russia  would  try  to  set  up  Communism 
in  other  countries. 

B.  1.  Men  called  from  regular  jobs  to  serve  in  the  armies,  reduc- 
ing supply  of  workers  for  business  and  industry ; soldiers  who  return 
cannot  always  get  jobs  again,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  buy  goods. 

2.  Trade  within  and  among  nations  decreased  greatly;  Great 
Britain  one  of  first  to  be  hard  hit ; France  hit  some  time  later ; United 
States  stricken  in  1929.  Many  nations  raised  tariffs  and  thus  cut 
down  trade  still  lower. 

3.  Austria  and  Hungary  received  help  from  League  of  Nations  in 
rebuilding  their  finances ; Germany  and  Russia  tried  inflation,  but  it 
wrecked  their  money  systems ; Italy  and  France  stabilized  their 
currency  at  a much  lower  point  than  before  the  war ; Great  Britain 
(1931)  and  United  States  (1933)  went  “off  the  gold  standard.” 

4.  a.  Debts  owed  to  citizens  who  bought  bonds  from  government 
during  war ; debts  owed  by  governments  which  had  borrowed  from 
one  another. 

b.  Russia  did  not  pay  her  debt  to  France,  nor  France  to  Great 
Britain ; Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  others  paid  only  part  of 
their  debt  to  the  United  States.  Only  Finland  kept  on. 

c.  Germans  declared  they  could  not  pay  the  sum  asked  and  made 
it  plain  that  they  would  not  try.  Plans  adopted  under  the  lead  of 
Dawes  and  Young  helped  only  a little. 

5.  a.  Czar  and  his  family  murdered ; Kaiser  fled  to  Holland ; 
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German  monarchs  retired ; Sultan  of  Turkey  dethroned ; Austrian 
emperor  forced  to  go  into  exile. 

b.  Germany  and  Italy  openly ; in  practice,  Russia  ; military  clique 
in  Japan ; maybe  Brazil,  etc. 

c.  Only  Turkey  and  Finland  were  left  as  independent  republics  in 
1944,  but  after  World  War  II  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia were  really  or  in  name  trying  again. 

6.  All  civilized  countries  pretend  to  have  complete  manhood  suf- 
frage ; Germany,  Finland,  Russia,  France,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  and  other  countries  allow  women  to  vote. 

C.  1.  a.  Representatives  of  several  countries,  most  of  which  had 
signed  the  peace  treaty,  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  started  the 
operation  of  the  League  (December,  1920). 

b.  (1)  Executive  body;  met  three  or  more  times  a year;  United 
States,  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  entitled  by  Covenant 
to  permanent  representation ; four  nations,  later  ten,  to  be  elected 
by  Assembly  to  Council. 

(2)  Included  delegates  from  all  members  of  League;  met  at  least 
once  a year;  every  nation  cast  one  vote;  provided  an  opportunity 
for  each  League  member  to  express  its  opinions. 

(3)  Registered  treaties,  cared  for  reports  of  committees,  and  handled 
routine  business  in  general;  headed  by  Secretary-General. 

c.  Stopped  or  prevented  wars  between  some  small  countries ; after 
the  war  returned  many  exiles  to  their  homes ; founded  World  Court 
and  International  Labor  Office ; tried  to  abolish  white  slave  trade 
and  opium  traffic ; promoted  international,  intellectual,  and  scientific 
acquaintance ; failed  to  restrain  big  nations  from  military  activities. 

d.  Although  entitled  to  a permanent  place  on  League  Council,  did 
not  become  a member ; did,  however,  co-operate  with  League  in  many 
matters  and  supported  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

2.  a.  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

b.  Composed  of  15  judges  elected  by  League  Council  and  Assembly ; 
met  at  The  Hague ; considered  only  such  cases  as  nations  were  willing 
to  submit  to  it;  several  countries  agreed  to  submit  all  their  inter- 
national disputes  to  the  Court ; settled  many  important  cases. 

3.  a.  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Japan,  China. 

b.  Reduction  of  armaments ; prevention  of  trouble  over  island 
possessions  in  the  Pacific. 

c.  Leading  nations  were  to  get  rid  of  some  big  ships  ; 5:5:3  naval 
ratio  for  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  adopted. 
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4.  Aristide  Briand  of  France  and  Gustav  Stresemann  of  Germany ; 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  agreed  never  to  upset  existing  bound- 
aries between  them ; Germany  was  to  enter  the  League. 

5.  First  proposed  by  Kellogg  for  the  United  States  and  by  Briand 
for  France.  Its  signers  renounced  war  as  an  “instrument  of  national 
policy”  and  agreed  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  all  disputes  arising 
among  them.  Enforcement  was  left  to  the  honor  of  the  nation ; no 
power  was  given  to  anyone  to  punish  a nation  which  disregarded  its 
pledge. 

D.  1.  a.  One  of  understandable  severity. 

b.  Poincar6  served  as  both  President  and  Premier ; responsible  for 
severity  toward  Germany  ; Herriot  served  well  as  Premier  ; forced  out 
of  office  after  proposing  payment  to  United  States  of  an  interest  install- 
ment ; Blum  first  Jewish  or  Socialist  premier  of  France,  headed 
“Popular  Front”;  Daladier  and  Reynaud  last  premiers  under  the 
Third  Republic. 

c.  Did  nothing  when  Hitler  invaded  the  Rhineland ; depended  on 
Maginot  Line  for  defense. 

2.  a.  Serious  ill-feeling  and  unrest  in  industry  resulting  from  desire 
of  workers  for  price  reductions  and  of  employers  for  wage  reduction ; 
suffered  great  strikes ; taxes  exceedingly  high. 

b.  Lloyd  George  remained  in  power  until  1922,  when  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Conservatives  ; Stanley  Baldwin  Prime  Minister  for  several 
years  when  Conservatives  controlled  Parliament ; Labor  Party  in 
control  in  1924  and  again  in  1928;  Ramsay  MacDonald  Prime 
Minister  under  Labor  Party  and  later  under  Conservatives  until  1935  ; 
Baldwin  again  Prime  Minister  until  1937 ; Neville  Chamberlain, 
1937-1940 ; Winston  Churchill,  1940-1945 ; Clement  R.  Attlee,  1945-. 

c.  (1)  After  some  hesitation,  recognized  Russian  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment ; believed  for  a while  that  Russia  was  trying  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  England. 

* (2)  Objected  strongly  to  Italy’s  attack  on  Ethiopia  in  1935. 

(3)  Was  worried  about  Hitler,  but  did  not  want  to  have  war,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  business. 

(4)  Although  condemning  Japan’s  advance  in  Manchuria,  \fras  not 
willing  to  make  an  open  break  with  Japan. 

(5)  Desired  to  co-operate,  but  would  not  risk  war  when  Hitler  sent 
troops  into  the  Rhineland. 

(6)  Anxious  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Special  visits  of  Prime 
Ministers  and  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  United 
States. 
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d.  (1)  Helped  Iraq  to  become  an  independent  member  of  League 
of  Nations. 

(2)  By  Balfour  Declaration  England  promised  to  develop  Palestine 
into  a national  home  for  Jews ; Arabs  bitterly  opposed  to  coming  of 
Jews  in  large  numbers  and  riots  have  occurred ; fine  highways  con- 
structed; agriculture  encouraged. 

(3)  Headed  by  a native  prince ; given  independence,  1946. 

3.  a.  German  people  disheartened  by  defeat ; did  not  know  what 
terms  of  peace  would  be  ; period  of  inflation  ruined  money  system  and 
required  a new  start. 

b.  Germany  to  be  a federal  republic ; president  chosen  by  popular 
vote ; chancellor  and  other  ministers ; law-making  branch  made 
up  of  Reichstag  and  Reichsrat;  constitution  drawn  up  at  Weimar 
in  1919.  Friedrich  Ebert,  first  president  of  German  republic  ; served 
until  1925.  Hindenburg  served  from  1925  to  1934. 

c.  Government  printed  so  much  paper  money  that  it  became  worth- 
less ; savings  of  many  people  wiped  out ; markets  often  no  longer  open 
to  German  goods ; money  borrowed  from  western  Europe  and  United 
States  and  other  sources,  but  business  conditions  did  not  improve  as 
expected. 

d.  (1)  Nazis  were  National  Socialists;  associates  and  followers 
of  Hitler,  who  hypnotized  Germany  by  talking  about  regaining  Ger- 
many’s lost  glories  ; promised  to  get  work  for  Germany’s  unemployed  ; 
attacked  Jews  as  being  responsible  for  most  of  Germany’s  difficulties. 
Hitler  ran  second  to  Hindenburg  in  the  presidential  election  of  1934. 
Appointed  Chancellor  in  1933. 

(2)  Secured  a vote  from  Reichstag  making  him  dictator  for  four 
years ; attacked  Jews  in  Germany,  driving  them  out  of  universities, 
boycotting  their  business,  etc. ; forced  all  parties  or  organizations  to 
disband  which  might  oppose  him ; set  up  strict  control  of  radio  and 
censorship  of  newspapers ; took  Germany  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  defied  Versailles  Treaty  by  rebuilding  Germany’s  armed 
forces ; violated  Locarno  Treaty  in  1936  by  sending  troops  into  the 
Rhineland. 

4.  a.  Industry  seriously  upset ; some  workmen  wanted  to  set  up  a 
system  like  Russia’s ; factory  workmen  frequently  went  on  strike ; 
general  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

b.  Once  a Socialist;  organized  the  Fascisti  (called  Black  Shirts), 
who  believed  the  state  should  have  the  absolute  allegiance  of  every 
individual  and  full  authority  over  him  ; in  October,  1922,  armed  bands 
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of  Black  Shirts  camped  outside  of  Rome ; King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  avoid  civil  war,  offered  Mussolini  the  prime  ministership. 

c.  Had  no  use  for  Democracy;  Fascist  Party  the  only  political 
party ; held  several  cabinet  positions ; government  of  Rome  and 
other  cities  administered  by  “governor”  appointed  by  Mussolini; 
employers  and  employees  organized  in  “corporations”  or  “syndi- 
cates”; representatives  of  “corporations”  substituted  for  Italy’s 
former  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

d.  Established  peace  industrially ; bandits  and  outlaws  in  Sicily 
overthrown ; railroads  improved  and  many  equipped  with  electric 
power ; Pontine  Marshes  drained ; school  attendance  enforced ; dirty 
streets  and  other  sources  of  filth  and  disease  cleaned  up. 

e.  Boasted  of  reviving  the  glories  of  Rome  as  they  existed  under 
the  Caesars ; blocked  aggressions  of  German  Nazis  on  Austria  in 
1934;  conquered  Ethiopia  (1935-36);  joined  Germany  and  Japan 
under  the  pretense  of  opposing  Communism  (Rome-Berlin  Axis) ; 
became  the  stooge  of  Hitler  after  1940. 

E.  1.  a.  Mustapha  Kemal,  sometimes  called  the  Ghazi  (“the 
victorious”) ; served  three  terms  as  president ; elected  to  fourth ; died 
in  1938.  Transformed  Turkey  and  gained  respect  for  it. 

b.  New  treaty  made  at  Lausanne  in  1923  recognized  Turkish  title 
to  all  land  Turkey  then  held,  including  Constantinople  (Istanbul) ; 
about  1,000,000  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  forced  to  leave  and  Turks  in 
Balkan  peninsula  transferred  to  Turkey.  New  capital  at  Ankara. 

c.  Carried  on  under  constitution  of  1925 ; a republic,  with  a presi- 
dent elected  for  four  years,  and  a cabinet ; national  assembly  composed 
of  deputies  elected  for  four  years ; all  men  and  women  may  vote  and 
hold  office.  President  Ismet  Inonu. 

d.  (1)  Office  of  Sultan  done  away  with ; (2)  separation  of  religion 
from  government  and  schools ; (3)  polygamy  abolished ; (4)  new 
code  of  laws  put  into  operation ; (5)  calendar  used  in  western  Europe 
adopted;  (6)  new  alphabet  substituted  for  Arabic;  (7)  schools  pro- 
vided for  all  pupils ; (8)  women  as  free  as  men  in  social  life ; (9)  men 
and  women  dress  as  in  western  Europe ; (10)  improvements  in  rail- 
roads, manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

2.  a.  Under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  set  up  “Red  Terror,”  after  fashion 
of  French  “Reign  of  Terror”;  those  who  disagreed  with  new  policy 
executed  or  imprisoned ; the  Cheka,  and  later  the  Ogpu,  spied  on 
everyone;  over  1,000,000  people  put  to  death. 

b.  Government  referred  to  as  representing  “workers,  soldiers,  and 
peasants”  ; really  controlled  by  Communist  party ; based  on  soviets ; 
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soviets  in  cities  and  rural  neighborhoods  elect  representatives  to  a pro- 
vincial soviet  and  provincial  soviets  elect  representatives  to  a higher 
organization ; highest  authority  is  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
chief  heads  of  departments  formerly  called  commissars,  now  ministers. 

c.  Parts  of  the  country  organized  under  separate  names  as  republics  ; 
e.g.  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic  (R.S.F.S.R.) ; all 
united  as  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  (U.S.S.R.). 

d.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  first  leaders ; Lenin  died  in  1924  and  is 
regarded  as  liberator  of  Russia ; Stalin  succeeded  to  leadership. 

e.  Constitution  of  1936  established  as  law-making  bodies  the  Soviet 
of  the  Union,  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the  Council  of  Nationalities, 
elected  by  governments  of  the  so-called  republics  ; Stalin  became  prime 
minister,  1941 ; previously  had  been  only  Secretary-General  of  the 
Communist  party. 

/.  Most  did  not  look  kindly  on  it ; detested  brutal  methods  used 
by  Bolshevists  ; feared  that  harm  might  come  from  Russian  threats  to 
overthrow  all  capitalistic  governments ; later,  desiring  to  get  Russia’s 
trade,  other  governments  extended  recognition  — the  United  States 
last  large  power  to  do  so  (1933). 

g.  (1)  All  land  and  natural  resources,  railroads,  banks,  and  indus- 
trial establishments  held  and  operated  by  state  or  subject  completely 
to  its  control ; government  may  tell  a man  what  trade  or  business  to 
engage  in ; some  private  traders  allowed  to  do  business  on  a small  scale  ; 
government  stores  set  up  to  sell  everything  people  are  supposed  to  need. 

(2)  The  100,000,000  peasant  farmers,  whose  ambition  was  to  own 
the  land  which  they  worked,  were  not  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  all  land  belonged  to  state  ; in  2 years  droughts,  lasting  for  months, 
ruined  grain  supply  and  millions  starved  to  death ; wealth  plundered 
from  Czar  ran  out ; great  quantities  of  paper  money  became  worthless. 

(3)  (a)  Constructed  dams  and  power  houses  to  run  factories  which 
they  built ; determined  to  make  Russia  an  industrial  nation ; made 
five-year  plans,  within  which  certain  changes  would  be  made  in 
industry  and  other  features  of  living ; peasant  farmers  urged  to  join 
“collectives”  and  allow  their  property  to  be  combined  with  that  of 
other  members  and  worked  as  a unit. 

(6)  Schools  established  and  children  compelled  to  attend  them ; 
government  printed  books ; children  of  working  families  received 
special  privileges  in  education.  Children  in  schools  taught  that  they 
are  sharers  in  the  building  of  a new  society  and  that  they  should  be 
happy  to  make  sacrifices ; communistic  theories  impressed  on  people’s 
minds  by  radio,  theaters,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
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All  connection  between  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  government 
wiped  out ; teaching  of  religion  forbidden  to  anybody  under  eighteen ; 
recently  there  has  been  a relaxation  of  this  hostility. 

Bad  as  conditions  may  be,  they  are  better  for  millions  of  people 
than  those  existing  under  the  czar;  people  constantly  reminded  of 
things  the  government  is  doing  for  them. 

F.  1.  Suffered  through  interference  with  trade  and  normal  life. 
Ships  sunk.  Not  invaded  in  first  World  War. 

2.  a.  Among  the  most  peacefully  disposed  of  any  powers ; people 
have  a reputation  for  solid  qualities  and  dependability ; example  of 
real  democracy;  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  each  have  a 
king ; Iceland  really  a self-governing  republic  (proclaimed  so,  June, 
1944). 

b.  A republic,  with  a president  and  a prime  minister ; met  in  full 
its  war  debt  payments  to  United  States ; fought  against  Russia  in 
second  World  War,  but  signed  armistice  September,  1944. 

c.  A constitutional  monarchy  headed  by  Queen  Wilhelmina ; by 
drying  up  half  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  2,000,000  acres  of  fine  farm  land  have 
been  made  available  ; great  commercial  people  ; Netherland  India  had 
an  immense  trade  in  rubber,  tin,  etc. 

d.  Rebuilt  in  better  shape  farms,  roads,  and  buildings  damaged 
during  World  War  I ; followed  closely  France’s  lead  in  international 
affairs  for  a while,  but  under  King  Leopold  tried  to  be  neutral ; Belgian 
port  of  Antwerp  important ; a democratic  monarchy ; Leopold  III 
took  the  throne  in  1934  on  the  death  of  King  Albert. 

e.  Divided  into  twenty-two  cantons ; a notable  federal  republic ; 
has  a president,  who  is  really  only  the  presiding  officer  of  the  executive 
council ; has  nearest  to  a pure  democracy  of  any  nation ; Swiss  have  a 
fine  reputation  for  credit  and  dependability ; German,  French,  and 
Italian  leading  races  among  its  people ; policy  of  neutrality  in  time  of 
war;  many  international  conferences  held  there. 

G.  1.  Austria,  first  of  Central  Powers  to  be  received  into  League  of 
Nations ; a republic  until  1934  ; a constitution  made  under  Chancellor 
Dollfuss  declared  it  “a  federal  state,”  constituted  on  a corporative 
basis,  somewhat  after  fashion  of  Italy  ; murder  of  Chancellor  Dollfuss 
by  Nazis  in  1934  gained  sympathy  for  Austria;  city  of  Vienna  had 
about  one-third  of  Austria’s  population ; tried  to  abolish  slums. 

After  attempts  at  a republic  and  communistic  government,  a mon- 
archy proclaimed  in  Hungary ; no  one  chosen  as  king ; Admiral 
Horthy  acted  as  Regent ; handicapped  by  having  no  direct  outlet  to 
the  sea  like  Austria,.  Submitted  to  Hitler,  194.Q.. 
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2.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  its  first  president,  served  until  1935 ; 
country  well  supplied  with  natural  resources;  majority  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture;  Edward  Benes,  second  president,  gained  for 
it  a high  place  among  European  countries  and  in  League  of  Nations; 
lost  territory  to  Hitler  by  Munich  Conference,  1938 ; broken  up,  1939. 

3.  Marshal  Pilsudski  dictator  for  several  years ; disputed  with 
Lithuania  over  ownership  of  Vilna ; disagreed  with  Germany  over 
boundaries  and  treatment  of  minorities ; at  first  closely  allied  in  inter- 
national affairs  with  France  and  later  sought  good  will  of  Germany. 

4.  Large  grower  of  grain  and  farm  animals ; a leading  country  in 
oil  and  gas  production ; Bucharest  (its  capital)  largest  city  in  south- 
eastern Europe  ; King  Carol  went  into  exile  ; Mihai  became  king. 

5.  King  Alexander  ruled  by  his  own  royal  decrees  for  three  years 
and  then  gave  the  country  a constitution ; king  murdered  while  on  a 
visit  to  France  in  1934;  united  with  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  in 
the  ‘‘Little  Entente.”  Peter  II  king  in  exile  during  World  War  II. 

6.  a.  Weak  country,  composed  more  than  half  of  Mohammedans. 
Conquered  by  Mussolini,  1939. 

b.  Dissatisfied  with  peace  settlements.  King  Boris  married  into 
Italian  royal  family ; died  in  1943.  A regency  ruled  for  the  boy  king 
Simeon  II. 

c.  Politically  unstable ; Constantine  and  then  George  II  served 
asking;  became  a republic  in  1923  ; George  II  recalled  as  king  in  1935  ; 
Venizelos  in  and  out  of  political  leadership  until  his  death  in  1936 ; 
Metaxas  dictator,  1936-1941. 

H.  1.  A few  years  after  the  war  enjoyed  prosperity ; bankers  lent 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  foreign  powers  ; fever  of  speculation 
overcame  many  people ; in  1929  depression  hit  the  United  States,  as 
it  had  already  done  in  so  many  other  countries ; a series  of  bad  years 
followed. 

2.  Congress  bestowed  on  President  greater  powers  than  any  other 
peace-time  president  ever  received  with  reference  to  country’s  money 
system,  banks,  agriculture,  and  industry ; billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
public  works  as  a means  of  creating  work ; social  insurance  programs 
started ; government  acquired  four-fifths  of  all  gold  coin  or  bullion 
in  the  world. 

3.  Several  governments  did  not  repay  loans  made  during  the 
war ; American  citizens  lent  money  to  German  government  and 
agencies  in  Germany  to  revive  German  business.  A law  was  passed 
to  prohibit  lending  money  to  countries  which  did  not  make  payment 
on  former  war  debts ; another  forbade  selling  war  supplies  to  any 
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country  engaged  in  war.  These  laws  encouraged  dictators  to  think 
the  United  States  would  not  help  nations  which  they  might  attack. 

4.  President  Roosevelt  spoke  out  against  dictators ; many  felt  the 
United  States  should  help  nations  that  were  trying  to  protect  them- 
selves; isolationists  were  determined  that  the  United  States  should 
pay  no  attention  to  problems  affecting  other  countries. 

1.  1.  Germany  was  a “have  not”  country  as  compared  with  the 
“haves”;  Germany  needed  Lebensraum. 

2.  Make  Germany  so  strong  that  no  nation  would  dare  to  resist  it ; 
pick  on  one  nation  at  a time ; stir  up  dissatisfaction  within  other 
countries ; etc. 

3.  Appeasement  was  an  effort  by  the  heads  of  British  and  French 
governments  to  let  Hitler  have  his  way  in  certain  items,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  and  quit  further  aggressions.  It  only 
encouraged  him  to  be  more  aggressive. 

4.  a.  Claimed  that  Austria  should  be  united  with  Germany  because 
most  Austrians  were  Germans  by  race  ; invaded  Austria  March,  1938, 
and  annexed  the  country  to  Germany. 

b.  (1)  Land  around  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  Czecho- 
slovakia ; Hitler  claimed  Germans  in  that  region  were  being  persecuted 
and  that  he  wanted  to  protect  them. 

(2)  At  Munich  (September  29,  1938)  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain 
and  Daladier  of  France  agreed  that  Hitler  might  have  all  he  asked  for, 
then,  of  Czechoslovakia.  Appeasement  was  a failure. 

(3)  March,  1939,  Hitler  sent  troops  into  Prague  and  brought  all  of 
Czechoslovakia  under  control  except  the  province  of  Ruthenia,  given 
to  Hungary. 

c.  Roosevelt  sent  an  appeal  to  Hitler  proposing  that  he  make  non- 
aggression treaties  with  neighboring  countries.  Hitler  refused  and 
denounced  treaties  already  made  with  Great  Britain  and  Poland ; 
Chamberlain  offered  to  help  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece;  tried  to  get 
Russia  to  co-operate. 

5.  a.  10-year  non-aggression  agreement  between  Germany  and 
Russia  signed  August  23,  1939.  Each  said  it  would  not  attack  the 
other  and  agreed  to  exchange  products. 

b.  Made  demands  on  Poland  and  then  invaded  the  country  (Sep- 
tember 1, 1939).  On  September  3 Great  Britain  and  France  announced 
war  with  Germany. 

t.  Russians  occupied  eastern  part  of  Poland  and  later  annexed 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania ; attacked  Finland  and  gained  some  terri- 
tory by  treaty,  March,  1940. 
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d.  The  French  were  confident  that  their  Maginot  Line,  near  their 
northeastern  boundary,  would  give  them  ample  protection.  British 
planned  to  blockade  German  ports  and  tie  up  German  commerce. 
Germans  took  up  submarine  campaign  to  sink  British  ships  or  any 
that  traded  with  Britain. 

e.  Winston  Churchill  took  Chamberlain’s  place  as  Prime  Minister 
in  Great  Britain ; in  France  Daladier  gave  way  to  Reynaud. 

6.  a.  Tried  to  be  neutral  because  they  knew  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  attack  from  any  direction. 

b.  At  first  took  no  part ; came  into  the  war  after  Hitler’s  invasion 
of  France. 

c.  Hoped  that  because  they  had  been  neutral  in  one  world  war  they 
might  succeed  this  time  with  the  same  policy.  Turkey  made  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  did  not  enter  the  war. 

d.  After  war  broke  out,  changed  laws  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  war 
supplies  on  a "cash  and  carry”  basis,  but  declared  American  vessels 
must  keep  out  of  war  zones ; popular  sentiment  was  against  Hitler. 

J.  1.  a.  Sent  troops  and  ships  into  these  countries,  April,  1940, 
and  with  the  help  of  traitors  in  Norway  got  control  of  those  countries. 
British  and  French  tried  to  help  Norway  but  were  unsuccessful. 

b.  Holland  and  Belgium  were  invaded  May  10,  1940.  Dutch  rulers 
took  refuge  in  England  ; King  Leopold  of  Belgium  surrendered  Belgian 
army  after  unsuccessful  fighting. 

c.  Invasion  of  France  occurred  along  with  the  invasion  of  Holland 
and  Belgium ; German  troops  broke  through  French  defenses  and 
reached  the  Channel.  Much  of  the  British  army  got  home  by  heroic 
return  across  Channel  from  Dunkirk.  There  were  blunders  by  French 
commanders,  and  French  leaders  decided  to  quit. 

d.  Germans  occupied  a large  part  of  France  ; a new  French  govern- 
ment was  established  in  Vichy  under  Petain. 

e.  Germans  made  vicious  air  raids  on  London  and  other  places. 
British  R.  A.  F.  bombed  places  on  the  continent.  Submarines  tried 
to  destroy  British  commerce.  Morale  of  British  people  was  excellent. 

/.  The  Graf  Spee  sank  off  Uruguay  after  a fight  with  British  vessels ; 
the  Bismarck  sank  the  British  warship  Hood,  but  was  later  sunk  itself. 

2.  a.  When  Hitler  attacked  France,  Mussolini  thought  he  could  get 
in  on  the  spoils  that  would  come  to  the  victor.  Italian  troops  in  Al- 
bania attacked  Greece  in  the  fall  of  1940  but  Greeks  drove  them  back. 

b.  Troops  from  the  British  dominions  joined  the  British  troops  and 
forced  Italians  in  Ethiopia  to  surrender.  Haile  Selassie  was  restored 
to  rule  in  Ethiopia  May,  1941. 
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c.  British  drove  Italians  back  in  North  Africa.  Then  German 
soldiers  came  to  fight  the  British  there  and  the  two  armies  moved 
back  and  forth  several  times. 

d.  (1)  Russia  made  Rumania  turn  Bessarabia  over  to  her;  Ger- 
man troops  occupied  Rumania  and  King  Carol  went  into  exile. 

(2)  Bulgaria  yielded  to  Hitler’s  demands  to  accept  his  protection. 

(3)  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia  yielded  also,  but  a revolution  broke 
out.  Then  German  troops  invaded  the  country,  though  a guerrilla 
warfare  continued  to  go  on. 

(4)  Greece  could  not  hold  off  German  troops ; British  tried  to  help 
them  but  had  to  retreat  to  Crete  and  then  to  Egypt. 

3.  Germans  tried  to  get  control  so  as  to  cut  off  British  oil  supply 
and  threaten  Suez  Canal  from  two  directions.  French  in  Syria  at  first 
allowed  German  airmen  to  come  in.  British  put  down  a revolt  stirred 
up  by  the  Germans  in  Iraq.  British  and  Free  French  under  De  Gaulle 
occupied  Syria. 

4.  a.  By  propaganda  activities.  German  and  Italian  companies 
in  South  America  tried  to  influence  the  people  of  Latin  American 
countries  to  favor  the  Axis.  Much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  those 
countries  had  been  with  European  nations.  Even  American  business 
firms  sometimes  found  that  their  own  agents  were  paid  to  promote 
German  aims. 

b.  Conferences  at  Havana  (1940)  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1942)  con- 
sidered ways  of  joint  action  to  protect  the  New  World.  Some  countries 
declared  war  on  Japan  and  Germany  when  the  United  States  became 
a belligerent. 

c.  Agreement  with  Great  Britain  (1940)  to  trade  50  destroyers  for 
8 bases  from  Newfoundland  on  the  north  to  British  Guiana  on  the 
south.  Naval  and  air  bases  were  also  established  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland. 

d.  Passed  in  early  1941 ; authorized  the  President  to  make  avail- 
able in  any  necessary  way  a wide  variety  of  kinds  of  material  supplies 
for  the  use  of  any  people  struggling  against  aggressors.  Since  it  was 
plain  that  none  of  this  material  would  go  to  the  Axis,  it  put  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of 
war. 

After  the  United  States  was  in  the  war,  several  countries  which 
received  American  aid  furnished  supplies  or  equipment  which  American 
soldiers  needed  who  were  stationed  in  those  countries. 

e.  It  was  known  that  Hitler’s  ideas,  if  fully  put  into  effect,  would 
not  stop  with  Europe  or  Asia.  If  he  were  victorious,  one  could  not 
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imagine  his  allowing  any  serious  competition  with  his  program.  The 
United  States  would  be  next  after  Europe  and  Asia. 

6.  a.  Probably  did  not  trust  Stalin  and  was  not  getting  as  much  as 
he  had  hoped  for  from  Russia.  He  needed  Russian  wheat,  oil,  etc. 

b.  In  1941  his  troops  occupied  about  one-third  of  Russian  territory 
in  Europe,  but  did  not  get  Leningrad  or  Moscow.  In  1942  he  drove 
toward  Stalingrad  and  the  oil  regions  in  the  Caucasus. 

c.  Russia’s  heroic  defense  gained  the  admiration  of  the  western 
countries.  It  relieved  the  danger  of  possible  conquest  of  Great  Britain. 

d.  Though  Stalingrad  was  nearly  destroyed,  the  Germans  did  not 
take  it.  In  1943  the  Russians  took  the  aggressive  and  regained  a 
large  part  of  the  Russian  territory  which  the  Germans  had  occupied. 
Russians  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a second  front  in  western 
Europe. 

K.  1.  To  win  for  themselves  control  of  all  eastern  Asia,  the  East 
Indies,  and  perhaps  India  and  Australia.  They  talked  about  a Greater 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere. 

They  feared  to  get  into  war  with  any  one  strong  country  by  them- 
selves, but  thought  that  Hitler’s  victories  would  make  it  safe  for  them 
to  make  an  attack  while  the  attention  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  turned  in  another  direction. 

2.  Very  little.  The  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  refused  to  supply 
Japan  with  oil,  thinking  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  back  them  up.  The  British  thought  their  great  naval  base  at 
Singapore  made  them  secure.  The  United  States  continued  to  sell 
Japan  oil  and  scrap  iron  for  fear  refusal  might  give  an  excuse  for 
hostile  action. 

3.  Signed  an  agreement  with  Germany  and  Italy  to  resist  com- 
munism ; another  agreement  was  intended  to  threaten  the  United 
States  if  that  country  aided  the  British.  It  also  made  a non-aggression 
treaty  with  Russia. 

4.  Did  not  break  off  relations;  sold  oil  and  scrap  iron  to  Japan. 
Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Japan  to  act  differently  with  China,  but 
without  success. 

The  Philippines  were  a United  States  possession ; the  United  States 
was  interested  in  China ; we  depended  upon  the  Far  East  for  many 
raw  materials,  such  as  rubber  and  tin. 

5.  Air  attacks  on  United  States  ships  at  Pearl  Harbor,  December  7, 
1941,  followed  by  attacks  on  the  Philippines  and  other  American  and 
British  possessions  in  the  Pacific  area.  Japanese  overran  Malaya, 
including  Singapore,  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies ; con- 
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quered  Philippines  and  Burma ; attacked  the  Aleutian  Islands ; were 
defeated  in  naval  battles  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  ne&r  Midway  Island. 

6.  War  declared  on  Japan  December  8,  1941 ; Hitler  and  Mussolini 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  People  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  supporting  the  war  effort,  including  many  who  had  been  Isolation- 
ists. The  United  States  joined  with  other  countries  fighting  the  Axis, 
referring  to  themselves  and  their  allies  as  the  United  Nations.  Strong 
efforts  to  produce  materials  for  the  war ; increased  aid  given  under 
Lend-Lease  Act ; troops  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  to  Australia  under 
General  MacArthur,  to  Egypt,  India ; etc. 

7.  MacArthur  had  been  in  command  in  the  Philippines.  After 
the  Japanese  entered  the  islands,  MacArthur  was  ordered  to  escape 
and  go  to  Australia,  where  he  took  command  of  all  the  Allied  forces  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific  area.  (If  other  facts  are  desired,  see  biogra- 
phies or  encyclopedias.) 

8.  Americans  attacked  Japanese  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  the 
following  months  drove  them  from  a large  part  of  New  Guinea  and 
from  the  two  islands  they  took  in  the  Aleutians.  In  1943  further 
gains  were  made  in  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  islands.  General 
Doolittle’s  air  squadron,  in  April,  1942,  bombed  Tokyo  and  other 
places  in  Japan. 

L.  1.  They  were  producing  more  and  more  of  the  ammunition  and 
equipment  needed  to  carry  on  the  war.  Their  fighting  men  were 
becoming  better  trained.  Their  naval  forces,  especially  those  of 
the  United  States,  were  constantly  becoming  stronger. 

2.  German  submarines  for  a time  sank  a number  of  ships,  especially 
oil  tankers  in  the  Atlantic.  The  loss  of  Brazilian  ships  in  this  way 
caused  President  Vargas  to  declare  war  on  Germany  and  Italy. 

3.  The  Germans  threatened  the  British  forces  in  Egypt,  but  were 
driven  back  early  in  1942.  The  British  in  turn  were  forced  to  retire 
toward  Egypt,  but  in  October  the  British  under  Montgomery  broke 
the  German  line  and  drove  Rommel  back  through  Tripoli  into 
Tunisia. 

4.  a.  An  enormous  armada  of  British  and  American  ships,  carrying 
a large  army  under  General  Eisenhower,  landed  in  the  French  colonies 
in  northwestern  Africa. 

b.  After  some  months  of  campaigning,  the  Allies  occupied  the  two 
chief  ports  of  Tunisia  (May,  1943),  and  the  German  and  Italian  forces 
that  had  not  escaped  by  sea  surrendered. 

5.  a.  There  was  some  disagreement  among  the  French  as  to  who 
should  be  looked  upon  as  of  highest  rank.  Admiral  Darlan,  who 
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was  in  command  in  Africa  when  the  Allied  invasion  occurred,  was 
assassinated.  A little  later  Generals  Giraud  and  De  Gaulle  each 
thought  he  deserved  first  place.  De  Gaulle  finally  gained  chief 
recognition. 

b.  In  Yugoslavia  one  faction  recognized  as  King  the  young  Peter 
II,  who  was  in  exile  in  London.  Another  faction  under  General  Tito 
was  knowfi  as  the  Partisans  ; they  seemed  to  have  stronger  forces  and 
were  given  chief  recognition  by  the  Allies. 

6.  a.  After  the  Axis  forces  were  out  of  Tunisia,  Eisenhower  sent 
British,  American,  and  Canadian  troops  into  Sicily  and  overran  the 
island  in  a short  time. 

b.  On  July  25,  1943,  it  was  announced  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
III  had  taken  over  complete  authority  in  Italy,  had  accepted  Musso- 
lini’s resignation,  and  had  put  Marshal  Badoglio  in  his  place. 

c.  In  September  the  Italian  leaders  proclaimed  Italy  to  be  at  war 
with  Germany. 

d.  American  troops  under  General  Mark  Clark,  and  British  troops 
under  Montgomery,  invaded  Italy  and  slowly  made  their  way  north- 
ward. The  Germans  rushed  many  troops  into  Italy  to  re-enforce 
those  who  were  already  there.  The  Germans  rescued  Mussolini  from 
his  guards,  but  he  had  no  prominent  part  in  affairs  afterward.  The 
Allies  occupied  Rome  in  June,  1944.  Mussolini  was  killed  in  1945. 

7.  Among  the  countries  that  were  supposed  to  be  neutral,  Spain 
under  Franco  was  really  sympathetic  with  the  Axis  powers  until  it 
appeared  that  they  were  not  going  to  win.  Sweden  had  trade  agree- 
ments with  Germany  which  were  continued  until  late  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  Rumania  signed  an  armistice  with  Russia,  August,  1944, 
Finland  in  September,  and  then  Bulgaria.  Hungary  also  tried  to  quit. 
Allied  leaders  sometimes  complained  that  Turkey  was  not  helping 
them  as  much  as  it  should,  but  the  Turks  broke  off  relations  with  the 
German  government  and  handled  their  neutral  position  so  as  to  be  of 
real  service  to  the  Allies. 

8.  As  the  war  went  on,  Allies  became  steadily  stronger  in  the  air, 
though  at  times  when  they  undertook  bombing  raids  over  Germany’s 
ports  and  manufacturing  cities,  they  met  with  strong  opposition. 
From  bases  in  Italy  Allied  bombers  raided  such  points  as  the  oil  center 
ofPloesti  in  Rumania  and  other  places  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  as 
long  as  those  countries  were  under  the  control  of  Germany.  England 
was  the  base  for  raid  after  raid  on  places  under  German  control  on 
the  continent.  In  June,  1944,  the  Germans  began  to  use  robot  bombs, 
especially  on  London,  inflicting  considerable  damage. 
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M . 1.  a.  In  August,  1941,  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  met  on  a vessel  in  the  Atlantic  to  consider  the  ideals 
that  free  nations  should  have. 

b.  No  selfish  gains  for  nations. 

No  territorial  changes  except  as 

people  wish  who  are  concerned. 

All  people  may  choose  their  own 

form  of  government. 

Equal  access  to  trade  and  raw 

materials. 

c.  January  1, 1942,  representatives  of  26  nations  formally  announced 
their  acceptance  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  agreed  not  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  Several  other  governments  gave  their  approval  later. 

2.  a,  by  Cy  d,  e.  Up  to  and  including  September,  1944,  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  engaged  in  ten  conferences.  Several  were  held  in 
Washington.  After  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Allies,  they 
met  at  Casablanca  in  Morocco,  and  in  August,  1943,  at  Quebec. 
Secretary  Hull  and  Anthony  Eden  of  Britain  and  LitvinofT  of  Russia 
conferred  in  Moscow.  In  November  of  1943  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
met  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Madame  Chiang  at  Cairo,  and  from  there 
flew  to  Teheran  in  Persia  for  a conference  with  Stalin.  Another  con- 
ference at  Quebec  was  held  in  September,  1944,  and  one  at  Yalta  in  the 
Crimea  in  February,  1945.  Much  that  was  talked  about  at  these  con- 
ferences was  not  made  public  because  it  concerned  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  war  which  must  be  kept  secret  from  the  enemy. 

3.  Representatives  of  Allies  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washington 
and  drew  up  an  outline  of  a charter  for  the  United  Nations.  Delegates 
of  American  nations  except  Argentina  met  at  Mexico  City  and  signed 
an  agreement  called  Act  of  Chapultepec.  Delegates  from  about  50 
nations  met  at  San  Francisco,  April-June,  1945,  and  drew  up  Charter 
for  United  Nations  to  submit  to  prospective  members. 

N.  1.  a.  After  Allied  troops  were  in  control  of  southern  Italy, 
Eisenhower  and  Montgomery  moved  to  England  to  plan  invasion  of 
western  Europe.  Troops  landed  on  coast  of  Normandy  June  6,  1944, 
and  started  to  move  across  France.  Paris  was  taken  August  25.  In 
December  Germans  tried  to  break  through  Allied  lines,  but  had  only 
temporary  success.  In  1946  Russian  troops  occupied  eastern  Ger- 
many, and  British  and  Americans  crossed  the  Rhine.  Admiral 
Doenitz  surrendered  German  armed  forces  May  8 (VE  Day).  Hitler 
is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide.  Most  Nazi  leaders  were  taken 


Co-operation  to  improve  labor, 
industry,  and  social  security. 
Freedom  from  fear  and  want. 
Freedom  of  travel. 

Abandonment  of  force  in  inter- 
national affairs. 
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prisoner  and  forced  to  stand  trial  lor  their  crimes  before  international 
court  at  Nuremberg. 

b.  (1)  On  August  6 an  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
then  another  on  Nagasaki,  doing  great  damage.  American,  British, 
and  Canadian  scientists  had  been  experimenting  with  its  manufacture 
for  some  time.  Just  then  Russia  declared  war  on  Japan. 

(2)  Japan  proposed  to  make  peace  on  basis  of  Potsdam  Declaration. 
Surrender  made  to  Allies  under  command  of  General  MacArthur, 
August  14  (VJ  Day).  Japan  was  allowed  to  keep  Emperor  Hirohito, 
but  he  must  take  orders  from  MacArthur. 

2.  a.  President  Roosevelt  died  suddenly  April  12,  1945.  Vice 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  was  sworn  in  as  President  the  same  day. 

b.  Election  in  July,  1945,  gave  victory  to  Labor  Party.  Clement  R. 
Attlee  became  Prime  Minister  in  place  of  Churchill. 

3.  a.  Germany  was  divided  into  three  areas,  one  of  which  Russia 
was  to  supervise,  one  Britain,  and  one  the  United  States.  France  was 
also  given  a share  in  the  work.  Getting  Nazis  out  of  places  of  impor- 
tance and  reconstructing  German  economic  life  were  two  special  prob- 
lems. Differences  of  opinion  between  Russia  on  one  side  and  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other  were  sometimes  embarrassing. 
Russian  interference  in  the  governments  of  several  countries  in  Middle 
Europe  was  disliked  by  many,  but  approved  by  Communist  elements  in 
those  countries. 

b.  MacArthur  worked  efficiently  in  establishing  peace  and  order  in 
Japan.  Emperor  Hirohito  co-operated,  and  on  January  1,  1946,  told 
his  people  that  he  is  not  divine.  An  election  for  Japanese  Parliament 
in  April,  1946,  went  off  smoothly.  Women  voted  for  the  first  time. 

c.  While  war  was  still  on,  Japanese  encouraged  native  leaders  in 
Java  to  become  hostile  to  the  Dutch.  An  “Indonesian  Republic” 
was  set  up,  and  when  the  Dutch  had  no  troops  to  take  over  after  Japa- 
nese surrender,  native  forces  resisted  British  troops  who  came  to  re- 
establish order.  Dutch  officials  tried  to  get  the  natives  to  accept  some- 
thing like  dominion  status. 

d.  General  Charles  De  Gaulle  seemed  at  first  likely  to  become  head 
of  a new  French  government,  but  retired  when  French  political  parties 
would  not  work  together  to  suit  him.  Felix  Gouin  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Plans  were  made  for  drawing  up  a constitution  for  the  “ Fourth 
Republic.”  Socialists  and  Communists  showed  considerable  strength 
at  elections. 

e.  Large-scale  strikes  prevented  rapid  reconversion  in  some  im- 
portant industries  in  the  United  States  and,  to  a less  extent,  in  Britain. 
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Short  food  supplies  created  difficult  situations  in  Europe.  UNRRA 
tried  to  relieve  some  of  these  conditions. 

4.  a.  First  session  of  General  Assembly  held  in  London,  January  10, 
1946;  first  session  of  Security  Council  in  New  York,  April,  1946. 

b.  Voted  to  have  headquarters  of  the  U.N.  in  northeastern  United 
States.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  created.  Relations  of  Russia 
and  Iran  were  concerned  in  first  case  before  Security  Council,  fol- 
lowed by  charges  brought  by  Poland  against  the  Franco  government 
of  Spain. 

c.  General  Assembly  of  representatives  of  all  members  (51  at  first). 
Paul  Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  was  chosen  President  of  it.  It  may  dis- 
cuss any  questions  suitable  to  be  brought  before  the  United  Nations. 
It  chooses  nations  which  are  to  be/epresented  on  Councils  of  the  United 
Nations  and  sometimes  selects  individual  members.  Trygve  Lie  of 
Norway  was  chosen  Secretary-General,  who  has  the  oversight  of  all 
administrative  business  of  the  U.N.  He  has  a staff  of  assistants. 

Security  Council  representing  11  nations,  including  the  Big  Five,  to 
deal  with  questions  involving  international  peace  and  security. 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  representing  18  nations,  to  deal  with 
problems  of  human  rights,  health,  culture,  education,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  general  welfare. 

Trusteeship  Council,  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  relations 
of  members  with  territories  put  under  their  guardianship. 

International  Court  of  Justice,  consisting  of  15  judges,  no  two  of 
whom  may  come  from  the  same  country,  to  hear  and  make  decisions 
on  disputes  between  nations. 

O.  1.  We  are  looking  upon  the  world  as  a whole  rather  than  as 
made  up  of  two  hemispheres.  Since  the  importance  of  air  traffic  in 
the  future  has  become  so  evident,  and  since  many  important  air  routes 
go  from  one  continent  to  another  over  or  near  the  North  Pole  or  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continents,  maps  frequently  represent  the 
world  as  it  might  look  to  one  from  a position  over  the  North  Pole. 
No  one  knows  to  what  extent  air  travel  will  take  the  place  of  travel 
by  land  or  water,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  very  extensive  in  future 
years. 

Damage  done  by  atomic  bomb  has  raised  questions  as  to  the  menace 
of  its  use  in  war,  and  the  possibility  of  its  use  in  industry. 

2.  a.  Democracy  is  not  the  easiest  form  of  government  to  operate. 

b.  To  protect  freedom  may  call  for  serious  effort. 

c.  People  and  nations  have  not  always  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  a good  cause. 
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d.  The  ideals  that  we  have  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  determine 
what  we  are  willing  to  do  and  to  fight  for. 

e.  We  must  be  on  guard  all  the  time  if  we  are  to  protect  our  peace, 
our  comfort,  and  our  rights. 

/.  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.” 

3.  You  can  never  know  too  much,  even  though  all  facts  are  not 
equally  valuable. 

You  can  never  be  too  wise,  though  it  is  important  to  use  your 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 

You  can  never  be  too  good,  even  though  misfortune  sometimes 
comes  to  good  men  and  to  good  nations. 
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Part  Three 


TESTING  RESULTS 

Teachers  can  think  of  numerous  reasons  for  giving  or  not  giving 
tests.  The  lazy  ones  are  glad  to  escape  the  burden  of  making  up  the 
tests  and  scoring  them  after  they  have  been  taken.  Still  others  say 
that  testing  for  historical  facts  tends  to  turn  history  into  memory 
drudgery  and  that  attitudes  and  impressions  are  more  important  than 
facts,  anyway.  Most  earnest  and  conscientious  teachers,  however, 
feel  very  positively  that  teaching  without  testing  is  like  campaigning 
without  voting  — there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  has  been  accomplished 
or  what  impression  has  been  made.  Tests  are  a means  by  which  the 
teacher  discovers  the  weak  spots  in  his  procedure  or  the  shortages  in 
the  information  or  ideas  that  the  pupil  should  have  acquired.  A very 
practical  justification  for  testing  is  as  important  as  ever  — that  unless 
they  know  that  tests  are  coming,  most  pupils  will  not  do  their  best, 
and  some  will  do  nothing  at  all.  Even  the  most  conscientious  and 
earnest  pupil  finds  an  added  stimulus  in  realizing  that  the  test  he  is 
going  to  take  will  show  him  in  some  measure  how  thorough  his  work 
has  been  done,  and  will  give  some  recognition  to  him  in  comparison 
with  those  who  have  slighted  their  study. 

What  can  we  test  in  history  ? A knowledge  of  facts  is  obviously  the 
easiest  thing  to  discover  through  almost  any  form  of  test.  With  all 
the  outcry  against  making  history  purely  a factual  subject,  the  truth 
remains  that  without  a correct  understanding  of  facts,  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire  correct  impressions  or  develop  proper  attitudes. 

Moreover,  history  questions  can  be  so  formulated  as  to  call  for  exer- 
cise of  reason  and  judgment  and  for  an  understanding  of  cause  and 
effect,  even  if  they  are  drawn  up  in  the  objective  “new  type”  form. 
If  the  answer  asked  for  has  been  discussed  in  class,  one  can  never  be 
sure,  it  is  true,  in  answering  questions  of  the  kind  just  mentioned, 
whether  the  pupil  remembers  what  was  said  in  class  and  merely  records 
that,  or  whether  he  is  actually  thinking  at  the  time  he  puts  down  his 
answers  on  the  test  paper.  But  who  can  be  sure  on  this  point,  even 
in  a test  in  geometry,  unless  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  originals  ? 
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Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the  respective  merits  of  the  essay 
and  the  new-type  tests.  We  may  admit  the  danger  of  making  the 
new- type  tests  too  exclusively  factual  and  recognize  the  greater  labor 
entailed  in  preparing  new-type  tests  in  comparison  with  the  “essay ” 
type.  But  if  one  is  interested  in  accuracy,  fairness,  and  speed  in  scor- 
ing, and  desires  tests  to  be  comprehensive  over  a large  field  rather 
than  on  a very  few  topics  within  a field,  he  cannot  fail  to  admit  the 
superiority  of  the  new-type  tests  in  those  respects. 

The  sensible  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  a teacher  will  make 
use  of  both  kinds  of  tests.  He  will  have  his  pupils  write  little  “essays” 
now  and  then,  perhaps  taking  ten  minutes  out  of  a period  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  which  they  will  summarize,  for  example,  the  effects  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  or  the  conditions  in  Germany  which 
caused  Martin  Luther’s  revolutionary  religious  movement.  But  he 
will  draw  up  tests  covering  entire  units  of  the  work  of  an  entire  semester 
or  year  in  such  a form  that  almost  every  corner  will  be  visited  by  the 
searchlight  of  the  test.  He  will,  now  and  then,  without  announce- 
ment, give  his  class  a ten-minute  quiz  containing  a number  of  brief 
questions  of  the  various  new-type  forms  or  a single  question  which 
will  call  for  putting  together  in  paragraph  form  a pupil’s  understanding 
of  some  significant  topic. 

The  writer  believes  that  tests  covering  an  entire  unit  or  semester  or 
term  should  be  given  only  after  advance  notice  to  a class.  The  review 
which  conscientious  pupils  will  make  for  such  a test  is  in  itself  educa- 
tional. If  it  be  said  that  in  actual  life  tests  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing come  on  short  notice,  the  answer  is  that  such  occasions  very 
seldom  call  for  knowledge  at  one  time  of  more  than  a few  items.  No 
person  who  cares  whether  he  does  a good  job  or  not  would  undertake 
to  give  a talk  or  write  a paper  covering  anything  like  the  ground  dealt 
with  by  an  entire  unit  without  very  careful  preparation.  The  unit 
or  semester  test  corresponds  quite  closely  to  such  a situation. 

The  writer  has  found,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  draw  up  test  questions  answerable  by  phrases,  terms,  or  brief 
sentences  which  tell  the  substance  of  a paragraph  or  page.  The  ex- 
amples already  given  of  suitable  essay  questions  would  serve  in  this 
respect  also.  One  can  list  in  phrase  form  the  chief  results  of  Alexan- 
der’s conquests  or  conditions  in  Germany  preceding  the  Lutheran 
movement.  He  can  make  these  questions  sufficiently  objective  by 
asking  for  a definite  number  of  results  or  conditions  and  thus  put  all 
the  members  of  the  class  on  the  same  footing  when  it  comes  to  scoring. 
It  will  be  granted  that  one  cannot  make  the  scoring  of  such  questions 
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a completely  mechanical  matter,  for  he  will  have  to  determine  whether 
a certain  item  which  Pupil  X gives  and  Pupil  Y does  not  is  a valid  one 
under  the  head  in  question.  But  why  shouldn’t  a teacher  care  enough 
about  the  extent  of  his  pupils’  comprehension  of  the  material  they  have 
been  studying  to  be  willing  to  go  to  this  trouble  ? 

That  preparing  well-formulated  tests  of  this  type  is  somewhat  of  a 
burden  will  have  to  be  admitted.  The  writer  has  found  it  very  helpful 
to  ask  the  members  of  his  classes  to  draw  up,  as  a part  of  their  review 
work  op  a unit,  a set  of  questions  of  the  various  types  which  he  expects 
to  use  in  the  test,  and  then  select  from  the  questions  handed  in  by  the 
members  of  the  class  those 'which  he  will  use  in  the  test  which  the  entire 
class  will  take.  If  the  school  has  facilities  for  mimeographing,  it  is  well 
to  prepare  by  that  means  such  tests  as  are  to  take  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  a class  period.  If  such  facilities  are  not  easily  available, 
however,  questions  which  take  the  least  time  to  answer  in  writing  can 
be  read  to  the  class  to  be  answered  immediately  after  they  are  read, 
and  those  which  take  the  most  time  to  answer  can  be  put  on  the  black- 
board. 

The  writer  has  found  that  tests  of  the  type  given  a few  pages  further 
on  have  seemed  to  serve  very  satisfactorily.  They  contain  five  differ- 
ent forms,  the  answers  to  which  are  comparatively  easy  to  score. 
Matching  questions  are  not  so  easy  to  obtain  by  means  of  pupil  parti- 
cipation, and  are  difficult  to  get  before  the  class  unless  mimeographed 
or  printed.  If  such  questions  are  used,  one  column  of  the  two  which 
are  to  be  matched  should  contain  several  more  items  than  the  other. 
If  it  does  not,  the  knowledge  that  all  the  items  in  both  columns  can  be 
matched  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  testing  the  pupil’s  knowledge  or 
understanding. 

The  five  forms  of  questions  used  in  the  unit  tests  given  later  are  not 
equally  effective  in  discriminating  between  good  and  inferior  pupils. 
The  true-false  question  is  least  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  and  often 
one  will  find  surprisingly  little  difference  between  the  scores  obtained 
by  good  and  poor  pupils  on  tests  or  parts  of  tests  in  this  form.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  such  questions  should  be  entirely  omitted, 
for  they  do  offer  a test  of  understanding  which  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
by  the  other  forms.  When  true-false  questions  are  used  for  only  one 
fifth  of  a test,  as  in  the  tests  given  herewith,  there  is  no  reason  for  going 
to  the  trouble  of  scoring  them  by  the  right-minus-wrong  method,  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  any  good  reason  for  doing  that,  anyhow.  The 
absurdity  of  that  method  is  clear  enough  when  we  find  pupils  getting 
scores  of  minus  3 or  even  worse. 
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Multiple  choice  questions  are  next  easiest,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
readiness  with  which  pupils  of  all  grades  of  ability  answer  them.  Com- 
pletion questions  and  those  calling  for  definition  of  terms  are  the  hard- 
est. To  answer  these  properly,  the  pupil’s  knowledge  must  be  exact, 
and  some  pupils  will  refuse  to  put  down  any  answer  if  they  are  not  posi- 
tive that  the  idea  that  occurs  to  them  is  correct.  Questions  calling  for  a 
recall  of  several  phases  of  some  topic  seem  to  be  intermediate  in  difficulty 
between  the  completion  and  the  multiple  choice  or  true-false  type. 

In  preparing  test  questions,  especially  of  the  completion  or  true-false 
type,  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that  there  can  be  only  one 
correct  answer.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a teacher  may  accept  either  of 
two  as  an  answer  to  a certain  item  as  “Great  Britain”  or  “England,” 
for  example.  Completion  questions  like  the  following  examples  are 
poorly  stated,  besides  being  open  to  criticism  for  other  reasons  : 

The  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  was 
signed  in 

(What  is  wanted,  the  year,  1919,  or  the  place,  Versailles?) 

The  Romans  dictated terms  of  peace  to  the  Car- 

thaginians in  146  b.c. 

(Does  the  teacher  want  such  a word  as  “severe,”  or  does  he  want  a 
certain  number  of  items?)  Such  words  as  “probably,”  “perhaps,” 
and  similar  qualifying  adverbs,  should  rarely  appear  in  true-false 
questions.  Most  true-false  questions  should  call  for  more  than  a mere 
knowledge  of  a date  or  name. 

In  drawing  up  multiple  choice  questions,  at  least  four  alternatives 
should  be  suggested,  so  as  to  offer  a fairly  wide  range  of  choice  and 
not  merely  a chance  for  guessing.  This  kind  of  question  is  often  good 
for  dates,  for  answering  such  a question  may  involve  not  merely  a 
matter  of  plain  memory,  but  a process  of  reasoning  involving  the 
elimination  of  impossible  items,  and  that  itself  is  good  mental  exercise. 

In  giving  tests  covering  the  work  of  a semester  or  a term,  the  teacher 
who  wants  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  all  pupils  are  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  will  avoid  questions  allowing  for  variation  of  answers 
as  between  one  pupil  and  another  and  questions  calling  for  definition 
of  terms.  The  examples  given  later  of  semester  tests  covering  the 
first  or  the  second  half  of  the  material  in  the  book  have  been  drawn  up 
with  this  thought  in  mind.  They  do  include,  however,  as  one  of  their 
five  parts,  a matching  test,  which  did  not  seem  so  readily  feasible  in  the 
tests  given  on  the  various  units. 

Except  for  final,  semester,  or  year  tests,  test  papers  should  be  scored 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  test  has  been  given  and  papers  should 
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be  returned  to  the  pupils.  It  is  only  right  that  pupils  should  know  just 
what  items  they  went  wrong  on  and  be  able  to  restudy  those  points. 
Moreover,  teachers,  or  assistants  who  may  score  the  papers,  do  make 
mistakes  now  and  then,  and  if  the  papers  are  returned  to  the  pupils, 
such  errors  can  be  discovered  and  corrected.  Such  adjustments  tend 
to  promote  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  mutual  understanding  which  is 
a fine  thing  to  develop  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Either  on  the  day 
when  the  test  is  given,  if  time  remains  after  its  completion,  or  on  the 
next  day,  the  teacher  should  go  over  the  test  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  class,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  touching  upon  the  items  which  may 
have  been  the  most  difficult.  This  practice  itself  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
“reteaching,”  which  is  important  if  one  cares  more  about  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of  a unit  than  about  the  marks  he  gives  on  a test  paper. 

The  practices  of  schools  will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  form  in  which 
grades  are  given.  The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  score  on  a test 
corresponds  to  A or  some  other  letter.  The  writer’s  answer  to  such 
questions  is  that  there  is  no  inevitable  relation.  If  the  test  contained 
100  items,  and  the  pupil  answered  76  of  them  correctly,  that  was  his 
score,  and  he  need  not  bother  whether  it  is  a B,  C,  or  D.  In  general, 
however,  the  chances  are  that  a pupil  who  can  get  90  or  better  time 
after  time  on  reasonably  difficult  tests  will  deserve  to  go  into  the  A 
group.  One  who  keeps  in  the  80’s  probably  is  a B pupil ; one  in  the 
70’s  a C ; and  one  in  the  60’s  a D — if  these  letters  are  interpreted 
as  meaning  distinctly  superior,  better  than  average,  average,  below 
average  but  deserving  credit,  respectively. 

The  writer  has  not  the  slightest  use  for  teachers  who  throw  all  their 
pupils  into  the  cubby-holes  of  the  so-called  normal  grouping,  regardless 
of  the  size  or  the  other  characteristics  of  the  class.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  unfair  procedures  ever  invented.  The  writer  also  has  very  little 
sympathy  for  teachers  who  set  up  unreasonably  high  standards  of 
information  for  young  pupils.  It  is  far  more  important  that  a pupil 
should  leave  a class  with  a love  for  history  and  an  interest  in  historical 
reading  than  that  he  shall  be  made  to  hate  the  subject  because  he  does 
not  have  the  faculty  of  memory  in  as  full  an  extent  as  some  of  his 
fellows.  This  statement  applies,  of  course,  to  the  giving  of  failing 
grades,  whether  represented  by  E,  F,  or  something  else.  No  teacher 
should  encourage  loafers,  however,  by  giving  them  passing  grades  when 
they  have  not  earned  them.  There  may  be  a few  people  whose  attain- 
ment in  history  as  measured  by  tests  will  be  so  low  that  even  when 
they  have  done  their  best,  the  morale  of  the  class  would  be  lowered  if 
such  pupils  were  allowed  to  get  credit  for  the  course.  The  best 
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remedy  in  cases  of  that  kind  is  that  after  two  unsatisfactory  exposures 
to  a semester’s  work  in  the  same  field  have  been  given,  the  pupil  should 
be  shifted  to  something  else. 

In  closing,  we  may  add  that  a test  may  be  a test  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  of  the  pupil.  If  a large  proportion  of  his  pupils  repeatedly  do 
poorly,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  his  own  methods,  his 
lack  of  inspiration,  or  some  other  element  than  pupil  activity  is  at 
least  partly  to  blame.  Every  test  should  be  looked  upon  by  the 
teacher  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  and  the  result  obtained  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  pupils. 

SPECIMEN  TESTS 

Answers  to  the  tests  in  the  workbook  begin  on  page  405.  The  follow- 
ing answers  are  for  tests  for  the  textbook. 

These  tests  (and  also  the  unit  tests  in  the  workbook)  can  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  forty  minutes  by  any  class  familiar  enough  with  the 
unit  on  which  they  are  based  to  be  allowed  to  take  them  at  all.  As 
previously  indicated,  they  can  be  given  to  pupils  in  mimeographed 
form  and  answered  on  the  mimeographed  sheet  or  on  a different  sheet, 
provided  the  teacher  does  not  care  to  have  the  questions  become 
public  property.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pupil  will  return  his  mimeo- 
graphed test,  along  with  the  papers  on  which  the  answer  to  it  appear. 
If  facilities  for  mimeographing  are  not  good,  Parts  I and  II  can  be 
written  on  the  blackboard,  and  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V read  (not  dic- 
tated), with  answers  written  by  the  pupils  immediately  after  the  read- 
ing of  each  item.  If  this  method  is  followed,  it  will  be  well  to  read 
each  item  twice,  and  no  more,  and  to  allow  a total  of  about  one-half 
minute  for  answering  each  item.  An  easy  way  to  score  which  is  not 
perhaps  scientifically  accurate  but  good  enough  for  most  pupils,  is  to 
reckon  each  of  the  five  parts  as  worth  20  points,  allowing  one  point  for 
each  of  the  names,  terms,  or  other  features  called  for  in  Part  I,  and  2 
points  for  each  of  the  ten  items  in  the  other  parts. 

Acceptable  answers  to  these  tests  follow  the  items  in  the  tests.  In 
some  cases  it  has  seemed  advisable  not  to  work  up  a complete  test  on 
a single  unit.  One  test,  therefore,  covers  Units  I and  II  combined, 
another,  Units  V and  VI,  another  Units  X and  XI,  and  another  Units 
XVI  and  XVII. 

Combinations  of  items  covered  by  the  tests  given  here  and  in  the  work- 
book would  furnish  a test  form  differing  from  either  of  those  given,  in  case 
a teacher  makes  his  own  tests  instead  of  having  pupils  contribute  to  them. 


SUGGESTED  TESTS  FOR  TODAY’S  WORLD 
A TEST  ON  UNITS  I AND  II 
Backgrounds  and  Beginnings  of  Civilization 

(In  the  answers  given  herewith  more  than  the  required  number 
of  items  appear  in  numerous  cases ; teachers  should,  however,  credit 
the  pupil  for  correct  answers  only  up  to  the  number  called  for.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  word  the  answer  precisely  in  the  language 
given  here,  but  an  equivalent  statement  should  be  given.  All  the 
correct  answers  for  any  particular  question  have  not  been  given  in 
all  cases,  of  course.) 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  reasons  why  fire  was  important  to  early  man.  {Gave 
warmth ; enabled  him  to  cook  food;  could  scare  away  animals;  made 
working  metals  possible;  useful  in  making  pottery.) 

b.  Five  races  of  man,  distinguishing  them  by  both  color  and  proper 
name.  {Caucasian  — white;  Mongolian  — yellow;  Negro  — black; 
Malay  — brown;  Indian  — red.) 

c.  Four  ways  in  which  the  Near  East  has  contributed  to  our  present- 
day  living.  {Began  agriculture ; began  division  of  labor  by  industries; 
set  lofty  religious  ideas;  developed  systems  of  reckoning  time.) 

d.  Three  achievements  in  science  or  invention  that  are  to  be  credited 
to  ancient  Egypt.  {Means  of  moving,  enormous  blocks  of  stone;  dis- 
covery of  the  year  as  a measure  of  time;  some  understanding  of  astronomy.) 

e.  Four  values  in  the  study  of  history.  {Gaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  past;  learning  to  understand  people  of  all  ages;  acquiring  a love 
for  truth;  obtaining  means  of  spending  leisure  time  profitably;  gaining 
help  in  setting  up  high  ideals.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Historic ; prehistoric.  (Prehistoric : times  or  peoples  before 

records  began  to  be  kept.  Historic  : times  or  peoples  since  records  were 
kept.) 

b.  Race.  {A  portion  of  the  people  of  the  world,  characterized  by 
similar  features,  color,  or  other  common  characteristics.) 

c.  Hatshepsut.  {First  famous  woman  ruler  of  Egypt.) 

d.  The  relation  between  Cyrus  and  the  Jewish  people,  {Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  allowed  the  Jews  to  go  back  from  Babylon.) 
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e.  Nineveh.  ( Ancient  capital  of  Assyria.) 

/.  Near  East.  ( Western  Asia  and  northeastern  Africa , touching  and 
extending  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.) 

g.  Original  and  scondary  sources.  (Original  sources : include 
material  things,  documents,  or  other  records  that  show  the  nature  of 
events  or  conditions;  Secondary  sources : written  or  printed  accounts 
based  on  the  use  of  original  sources  by  someone.) 

h.  Mazda.  ( Name  for  god  of  light  and  goodness  among  ancient 
Persians.) 

i.  Hieroglyphics.  (A  form  of  picture-writing  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.) 

j.  Semitic.  ( One  of  the  branches  of  the  white  race,  to  which  Assyrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews  belonged.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  were  the  first  people  to  emphasize  to  the  world  the  idea  of 

one  God.  ( Hebrews ) 

b.  and are  two  rivers  that  rise  in  the  mountains  of 

Armenia.  ( Tigris ; Euphrates) 

c.  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judea  to  an  end.  ( Nebuchadnezzar ) 

d.  The  ancient  Greeks  reckoned  time  by . ( Olympiads ) 

e.  The  second  stage  of  man’s  economic  or  occupational  progress 

was  the stage.  ( pastoral ) 

f.  The  are  believed  to  have  made  the  first  sea-going  ships. 

(Egyptians) 

g.  brought  together  the  earliest  known  code  of  laws.  (Ham- 

murabi) 

h.  For  writing  the  Egyptians  used  ink  and  wrote  on . (papy- 

rus) 

i.  introduced  an  alphabet  to  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean 

world.  (Phoenicians) 

j.  Egypt  really  owes  her  existence  to  the . (Nile) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  A decade  is  a period  of  5,  10,  20,  100  years. 

b.  Polytheism  exists  when  the  father  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
when  the  mother  is  the  head  of  the  family,  when  one  god  is  worshiped, 
when  many  gods  are  worshiped. 

c.  A notable  contribution  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  world  was  art, 
the  Bible,  the  alphabet,  great  statues. 

d.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  was  written  by  Egyptians , Phoenicians, 
Assyrians,  Greeks. 
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e.  The  first  metal  used  by  man  was  probably  brass,  copper,  iron, 
bronze. 

/.  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Memphis,  Thebes  is  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

g.  Bagdad  is  on  the  Red  Sea,  Nile,  Tigris,  Jordan. 

h.  The  first  nation  to  use  iron  weapons  was  Persia,  Assyria,  Egypt, 
the  Hittites. 

i.  Upper  and  lower  Egypt  were  united  by  Rameses,  Menes,  Darius, 
S argon. 

j.  The  Royal  Road  was  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius,  Solomon, 
Sennacherib. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “ True ” or  “ False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  Babylonian  astrology  passed  to  western  lands  and  was  very 
popular  in  Europe.  {True) 

b.  The  ancient  Orient  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Nile  Valley. 
(False) 

c.  King  Tut's  tomb  is  often  referred  to  as  Khufu’s  Pyramid. 
(False) 

d.  The  Olympic  Games  took  place  every  four  years.  (True) 

e.  The  language  of  the  Arameans  was  widely  used  in  ancient  times. 
( True) 

f.  Many  ancient  peoples  saw  in  the  sun  an  object  to  be  worshiped. 
( True) 

g.  The  people  carried  captive  from  Palestine  by  Sargon  II  have 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  “ Lost  Tribes.”  (True) 

h.  The  fertile  crescent  refers  to  the  best  phase  of  the  moon  for 
planting  crops.  (False) 

i.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  became  civilized  about  the  same 
time.  (False) 

j.  One  reason  why  primitive  man  progressed  rapidly  was  that  it 
was  easy  to  make  fine  tools  out  of  stone.  (False) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  III 

Gifts  of  Greece  to  the  Modern  World 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  bonds  of  union  among  the  Greeks.  (Belief  in  a common 
ancestry;  common  language;  common  religious  ideas;  Olympic  Games; 
leagues  or  amphictyonies.) 

b.  Three  effects  of  Alexander’s  conquests.  (Founded  many  cities 
which  became  centers  of  new  civilization;  encouraged  trade  between  the 
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Near  East  and  Greece;  Greek  and  Oriental  culture  combined;  Greek 
language  became  generally  understood  everywhere .) 

c.  Three  ways  in  which  geography  influenced  Greek  life.  (Hills  and 
mountains  separate  it  into  distinct  communities ; climate  makes  possible 
raising  a variety  of  food  crops;  clear  air  and  beautiful  scenery  encouraged 
art  and  a love  for  beauty;  many  Greeks  became  seafaring  people.) 

d.  Four  contributions  of  ancient  Greece  to  modern  civilization. 
(Greek  culture  formed  basis  of  that  of  other  peoples;  Greek  philosophers 
developed  high  ideals  of  living;  work  of  Greek  sculptors  and  architects 
often  imitated  today;  Greek  poets  set  examples  for  later  ones;  furnished 
nearest  approach  to  democracy  in  ancient  times.) 

e.  Three  parts  of  Alexander’s  empire  which  survived  for  at  least 
a century.  {Macedonia;  Syria ; Egypt.) 

f.  Three  famous  buildings  in  Athens  surviving  from  ancient  times. 
(Parthenon;  Erechtheum;  Theseum.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Oligarchy.  (A  government  in  the  hands  of  a small  portion  of  the 
people.) 

b.  Acropolis.  (Hill  which  was  the  center  of  defense  in  a Greek  city; 
most  famous  was  at  Athens.) 

c.  Ephebic  Oath.  (Oath  taken  by  the  Athenian  boy  at  the  age  of 
18  which  qualified  him  as  a citizen.) 

d.  Septuagint.  (Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  made 
under  direction  of  Ptolemy  II.) 

e.  Elysian  Fields.  (Location  where  heroes  were  believed  to  go  after 
death.) 

f.  Solon.  (Famous  lawgiver  of  Athens;  tried  to  help  the  poor  people.) 

g.  Aristotle.  (Famous  Greek  philosopher  and  scientist;  teacher  of 
Alexander  the  Great.) 

h.  Pedagogue  (to  the  Greeks).  (Slave  who  accompanied  and  assisted 
a Greek  boy  as  he  went  from  one  schoolmaster  to  another.) 

i.  Peloponnesus.  (The  southern  peninsula  of  Greece.) 

j.  Ostracism.  (Practice  of  exiling  for  a certain  length  of  time,  usually 
ten  years,  a person  who  received  a certain  number  of  votes  calling  for  such 
action.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  was  the  greatest  pupil  of  Plato.  (Aristotle) 

b . Homer’s  poem,  the , tells  about  the  Trojan  War.  (Iliad) 

c.  The  Greeks  called  one  who  gained  power  by  illegal  means  a 
. (tyrant) 
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d.  During  the  “Golden  Age”  of  Athens was  the  leader  of  the 

city.  ( Pericles ) 

e.  The was  the  plainest  of  the  orders  of  Greek  architecture. 

(Doric) 

f.  Alexander  extended  his  conquests  eastward  to  the  River 

valley.  (Indus) 

g.  was  one  of  the  few  who  saw  through  Philip  of  Macedon 

and  made  many  speeches  against  him.  (Demosthenes) 

h.  Through  the  Greeks  tried  to  learn  the  will  of  the  gods. 

(Oracles) 

i.  was  sometimes  called  “the  father  of  history.”  (Herodotus) 

j.  The  most  ornate  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture  was 

the . It  was  used  more  by  the than  by  the  Greeks.  ( Corin- 

thian; Romans) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  “There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,”  said  Pythagoras,  Thales, 
Euclid,  Eratosthenes. 

h.  The  Greeks  believed  the  gods  met  on  Mt.  Olympus,  Mt.  Sinai, 
Mt.  Pentelicus,  Acropolis. 

c.  The  man  who  induced  his  people  to  trust  their  “wooden  walls” 
was  Xerxes,  Pausanias,  Thucydides,  Ptolemy,  Themistocles. 

d.  Agora  is  a Greek  word  signifying  acropolis,  market  place,  theater, 
city-state. 

e.  The  city  at  the  head  of  the  Delian  Confederacy  was  Sparta, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Thebes. 

/.  The  residential  sections  in  Athens  were  clean,  beautiful,  dirty, 
perfect. 

g.  The  Ionic  column  has  for  its  capital  a basket  of  leaves,  ram’s 
horns,  a Greek  athlete,  nothing. 

h.  The  battle  of  Salamis  occurred  in  594  b.c.,  480  b.c.,  438  b.c., 
323  b.c. 

i.  The  first  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  776  b.c.,  753  b.c.,  480  b.c., 
333  b.c. 

j.  The  first  Greek  philosopher  to  become  famous  was  Xerxes, 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  Thales. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “ True  ” or  “ False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  Sparta  stood  out  first  among  the  cities  of  Greece  at  the  close 
of  the  Persian  Wars.  (False) 

b.  In  ancient  Greece  a person  who  lived  in  another  city  was  looked 
upon  as  an  alien.  (True) 
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c.  Sappho  was  the  great  woman  writer  of  lyrics.  {True) 

d.  The  Greek  theaters  were  very  much  like  our  theaters.  (False) 

e.  Marathon  races  originated  from  the  Olympic  Games.  (False) 

f.  The  Greeks  showed  practically  every  trait  that  a human  being 
could  possess.  (True) 

g.  Modern  medicine  owes  much  to  the  Greeks.  (False) 

h.  The  Temple  of  Athena,  the  “virgin  goddess,”  was  said  to  be 
the  most  perfect  example  of  architecture  ever  constructed.  (True) 

i.  The  Olympics  of  today  are  managed  differently  from  those  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  (True) 

j.  Socrates  had  a high  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  men.  (False) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  IV 
How  Rome  Forwarded  Civilization 

Part  7.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  examples  of  the  effect  of  geographical  conditions  upon 
Italian  history.  (Italy’s  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  east  to  west  made  expansion  of  Roman  authority  easy  in  both  direc- 
tions; the  Alps  protected  Italy  on  the  north;  Italy  was  not  divided  by 
mountains  into  many  separate  districts  as  Greece  was  and  could  therefore 
be  held  together  more  readily;  since  Italy  has  almost  no  harbors  on  the 
east,  its  commercial  interests  were  in  the  west  and  south;  middle  position 
of  Rome  in  the  Italian  peninsula  made  expansion  of  Rome  easier;  the 
island  of  Sicily  was  a sort  of  stepping  stone  between  Italy  and  Africa.) 

b . Four  bonds  which  held  the  Roman  Empire  together.  (Military 
power  of  the  Romans  kept  peace  for  a long  time  over  the  Mediterranean 
world  (Pax  Romana) ; extensive*  commerce  carried  on  between  parts  of 
the  empire;  the  rule  of  five  good  emperors  in  the  second  century  a.d.  ; 
extension  of  Roman  citizenship  throughout  the  empire;  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  were  understood  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.) 

c.  Four  reasons  for  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (People 
ceased  to  care  for  self-government ; slavery  came  to  be  common  everywhere ; 
a marked  division  between  rich  and  poor  was  general;  middle  class  largely 
disappeared;  people  ceased  to  care  enough  about  the  empire  to  be  willing 
to  fight  for  it;  religious  influences  became  weak.) 

d.  Four  contributions  of  Rome  to  later  time.  (Preserved  contribu- 
tions she  received  from  Greece  and  from  other  lands;  made  possible  the 
spread  of  Christianity;  the  organization  of  the  empire  became  a pattern 
for  the  Christian  Church;  Romans  made  great  progress  in  engineering; 
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Latin  language  is  the  basis  of  many  modern  languages;  Roman  authority 
kept  people  of  many  races  and  interests  peaceful  for  a long  time;  city 
government  under  the  Romans  left  its  mark  upon  later  times;  Roman  law 
as  codified  under  Justinian  was  the  foundation  of  the  legal  systems  of 
southern  Europe.) 

e.  Four  facts  connected  with  the  rule  of  Augustus.  ( Exercised  real 
authority  without  making  any  show  of  it;  beautified  Rome  by  new  temples 
and  public  buildings;  encouraged  literary  men  like  Virgil  and  Horace; 
tried  to  revive  Roman  religion;  ruled  from  31  or  27  b.c.  to  14  a.d.) 

Part  11.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Diocletian’s  idea  of  government.  ( Diocletian  divided  the  Empire 
into  two  parts,  each  headed  by  an  “Augustus”  and  subdivided  it  into 
provinces;  ruled  with  all  the  display  of  any  absolute  monarch.) 

b.  Barrack  emperors.  ( Were  on  the  throne  during  much  of  the  third 
century  a.d.  ; so  called  because  put  in  power  by  soldiers.) 

c.  The  meaning  of  “veto”  to  the  Romans.  ( Latin  word  meaning 
“I  forbid” ; first  used  by  tribunes  in  preventing  the  activities  of  patrician 
officers.) 

d.  Patrician  and  plebeian.  (Patrician  : member  of  the  early  families 
of  Rome.  Plebeian : member  of  family  added  from  other  sources , by 
immigration,  conquest,  or  otherwise.) 

e.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  (“  The  body  of  civil  law” ; legal  code  drawn 
up  under  the  direction  of  Justinian  on  which  the  codes  of  many  modern 
countries  are  based.) 

f.  Pax  Romana.  (The  Roman  peace;  quiet  and  order  maintained  by 
Roman  authority  in  the  first  two  centuries  a.d.) 

g.  Forum.  (Market  place;  sort  of  civic  center  from  Roman  life.) 

h.  Omens.  ( Unusual  or  notable  events  which  were  looked  upon  as 
indicating  what  should  or  should  not  be  done.) 

i.  Pater  familias.  (Father  of  the  family;  referred  to  the  father  as 
the  head  of  the  family  and  possessing  complete  authority  over  its 
members.) 

j.  Romance  languages.  (Modern  languages  derived  from  the  ancient 
Latin  — Italian,  French,  Spanish,  etc.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  The  Roman  Empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent  under  the  rule  of 

. ( Trajan) 

b.  “ The  city  of  the  seven  hills  ” is  another  name  for . (Rome) 

c.  The were  two  brothers  who  tried  to  remedy  the  depressed 

conditions  of  the  poor  people.  (Gracchi) 
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d.  Two replaced  the  king  in  Rome.  ( consuls ) 

e.  and were  the  legendary  founders  of  Rome.  ( Romulus ; 

Remus ) 

/.  Italy  was  separated  from  Germany  and  protected  on  the  north 
by  the Mountains.  (Alps) 

g.  During  peace  time  Roman  soldiers  built  , which  lasted 

many  years,  (roads) 

h.  The  Roman  household  gods  were  called and . (Lares; 

Penates) 

i.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginians  were  led  by 
. (Hannibal) 

j.  Queen  committed  suicide  after  the  death  of  her  lover 

Antony.  (Cleopatra) 

Part  I V.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  In  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  the  Senate  was  unworthy 
of  its  high  power ; conducted  public  affairs  with  great  success;  was 
but  a name,  being  controlled  by  the  consuls ; was  made  up  solely  of 
ex-kings. 

b.  The  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  lasted  until  the  Middle  Ages, 
eleventh  century,  fifth  century,  the  time  of  Augustus. 

c.  Caesar,  Pompey,  Crassus,  Sulla,  Romanized  Gaul. 

d.  The  First  Punic  War  was  a contest  for  Sicily,  Spain,  Syria, 
Macedonia. 

e.  The  year  753  b.c.  marks  the  fall  of  Carthage,  First  Punic  War, 
first  year  of  Augustus’  reign,  legendary  founding  of  Rome. 

f.  Carthage  and  Corinth,  Sicily,  Jerusalem,  Macedonia  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  year. 

g.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Tiber,  extend 
down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy. 

h.  “Crossing  the  Rubicon”  is  a phrase  connected  with  an  act  of 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  Augustus,  Diocletian. 

i.  The  Twelve  Tables  were  the  first  compilation  of  Roman  laws, 
tables  on  which  the  names  of  the  men  who  could  be  killed  were  written, 
tables  on  which  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  appeared,  features  of  Julius 
Caesar’s  calendar. 

j.  Virgil  was  a Roman  orator,  poet,  historian,  geographer. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “True”  or  “False,”  in  each 
case: 

a.  Rome  bestowed  citizenship  on  her  conquered  peoples  as  fast 
as  she  brought  them  under  her  rule.  (False) 
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b.  The  Romans  very  successfully  put  the  arch  into  architecture. 
( True ) 

c.  The  Romans  carried  their  language  to  the  barbarian  countries 
of  the  West  as  they  had  carried  it  throughout  Italy.  (True) 

d.  The  plebeians,  upon  becoming  wealthy,  were  taken  into  the 
higher  Roman  society.  (True) 

e.  Greek  was  spoken  perhaps  as  widely  as  Latin  during  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (True) 

f.  The  Latin  language  is  the  foundation  of  all  modern  languages. 
(False) 

g.  Many  Romans  abandoned  their  gods  for  Oriental  religions. 
( True) 

h.  One  visiting  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  would  have  im- 
mediately recognized  his  imperial  authority.  (False) 

i.  The  fasces  were  the  symbol  of  authority  in  Rome.  (True) 

j.  A dictator  was  elected  every  year  in  Rome.  (False) 

A TEST  ON  UNITS  V AND  VI 

The  People  and  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Part  I . State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  Teuton  tribes  that  settled  in  the  Roman  Empire.  (Visi- 
goths; Vandals;  Ostrogoths;  Lombards;  etc.) 

b.  Four  reasons  why  men  went  on  the  Crusades.  (Religious 
fervor;  Church  offered  to  accept  such  service  as  penance  for  sin;  kings 
and  lords  hoped  to  gain  fame  or  wealth;  adventure;  etc.) 

c.  Four  European  cities  of  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
(Venice;  Genoa;  Marseille;  Hamburg;  Ghent;  etc.) 

d.  Four  notable  events  or  achievements  connected  with  Charle- 
magne. (Established  schools  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals ; set  up 
the  Palace  School  in  his  own  court;  conquered  the  Saxons  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  made  them  accept  Christianity;  drove  the  Mohammedans 
out  of  France;  crowned  “ Emperor  of  the  Romans ” on  Christmas 
Day , 800.) 

e.  Four  obligations  demanded  of  every  faithful  Mohammedan. 
(He  must  repeat  aloud,  “ There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet” ; he  must  pray  five  times  a day;  he  must  give  alms  to 
the  poor  and  help  the  widow  and  orphan;  he  must  fast  during  every 
day  of  Ramadan;  he  must  make,  if  possible,  at  least  one  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.) 
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Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Hanseatic  League.  ( Confederation  of  German  cities  for  extending 
trade  and  establishing  closer  relations  among  themselves  otherwise.) 

b.  Fief.  (Land  granted  to  a lord  under  the  feudal  system.) 

c.  Vikings.  (Germanic  peoples  from  the  North  who  plundered  and 
raided  any  shores  they  could  reach;  found  Iceland  and  Greenland.) 

d.  Regular;  secular  (clergy).  (Regular  clergy:  that  branch  of  the 
clergy  which  lived  in  special  establishments  and  which  was  governed  by 
a “regula  ” or  rule;  Secular  clergy : that  branch  of  the  clergy  whose  services 
were  out  in  the  “saeculum”  or  world.) 

e.  Investiture.  (Bestowing  of  the  titles  and  powers  of  religious  offices.) 

f.  Serfs.  (Workers  on  a feudal  estate  considered  a part  of  the  estate.) 

g.  Craft  guild.  (Organizations  of  workers,  including  both  employers 
and  employees,  engaged  in  some  particular  craft.) 

h.  Ordeals.  (Practices  intended  to  discover  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a person.) 

i.  Transubstantiation.  (Belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Mass  or  Communion  actually  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.) 

j.  Feudalism.  (System  of  relationship  between  stronger  and  weaker 
people  depending  on  holding  or  use  of  land.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  were  sham  battles  in  which  knights  in  armor  took  part. 

( Tournaments) 

b.  The  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina  was  called 

and  occurred  in  the  year . (Hegira;  622) 

c.  The  religious  book  of  the  Mohammedans  is  called  the  . 

( Koran) 

d.  was  foremost  among  the  first-century  missionaries  who 

carried  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles.  (Paul) 

e.  was  the  practice  of  passing  the  estate  on  to  the  oldest  son 

after  the  death  of  the  father.  (Primogeniture) 

f.  A monk  had  to  take  the  threefold  vow  of , , and . 

(poverty,  chastity,  obedience) 

g.  The  three  alternatives  given  by  the  Moslems  to  conquered 

peoples  were  , , . ( Koran,  tribute,  sword) 

h.  From  the  color  of  their  robes,  the  Franciscans  were  called  the 

■ . (gray  friars) 

i.  When  a young  man  wished  to  enter  a trade,  he  had  to  sign  up 

as for  seven  years,  (apprentice) 

j.  converted  the  Irish  people  to  Christianity.  (St.  Patrick) 
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Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  By  issuing  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Edict  of  Milan,  Nicene  Creed, 
Vulgate,  Constantine  gave  Christianity  equality  with  other  faiths 
in  the  Roman  Empire. 

b.  A person  holding  views  contrary  to  those  set  down  by  religious 
authority  was  called  a heretic,  martyr,  vassal,  hermit. 

c.  The  Crusades  weakened,  strengthened,  began,  ended,  feu- 
dalism. 

d.  Charlemagne,  Charles  Martel,  Theodosius,  Diocletian  defeated 
the  Mohammedans  at  the  battle  of  Tours. 

e.  The  Seljuk  Turks  were  converted  to  become  Jews,  Christians, 
Mohammedans,  atheists. 

/.  The  first  centuries  of  the  Germanic  conquests  were  known  as 
Dark  Ages,  Middle  Ages,  Christian  era,  March  of  Time. 

g.  The  last  great  event  among  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  was 
Holy  Eucharist,  holy  orders,  extreme  unction,  penance. 

h.  Valhalla  was  the  Teutonic  heaven,  the  Arabian  empire,  the 
territory  of  Charlemagne,  the  residence  of  the  Pope. 

i.  The  Vulgate  was  a translation  of  the  Bible  from  its  original 
language  into  Greek,  German,  Latin,  Syrian. 

j.  The  Jewish  people  looked  for  the  coming  of  a Messiah,  priest, 
monarch,  caliph,  to  bring  about  a better  world. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “True”  or  “False,”  in  each 
case: 

a.  Medieval  trade  faced  many  difficulties  and  handicaps.  {True) 

b.  One  cause  of  the  division  of  the  Christian  Church  was  the 
separation  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  two  parts.  (True) 

c.  For  a long  time  Christians  believed  it  was  wrong  to  charge 
others  for  the  use  of  money.  ( True) 

d.  A “just  price”  was  a price  fixed  by  the  guild.  {True) 

e.  The  Arabs  did  not  invent  our  Arabic  numerals,  but  they  made 
their  use  popular.  {True) 

f.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  government  in  western  Europe  led 
to  the  rise  of  feudalism.  {False) 

g.  Religious  freedom  was  at  its  height  in  the  Middle  Ages.  {False) 

h.  The  German  invaders  did  not  care  much  for  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. {True) 

i.  Vassalage  referred  to  land-holding  or  some  other  direct  feudal 
relationship,  not  to  manual  labor.  {True) 

j.  At  first  the  main  use  of  a bank  was  to  lend  money.  {False) 
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A TEST  ON  UNIT  VII 

The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Nations 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  causes  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  ( King  of  England 
claimed  the  throne  of  France;  France  interfered  with  the  wool  trade 
between  England  and  Flanders;  France  helped  the  Scots  in  their  wars 
with  England;  England  and  France  were  natural  rivals  in  European 
affairs.) 

b.  Two  reasons  why  Germany  was  not  united ; two  reasons  why 
Italy  was  not  united.  (Germany  : country  was  ruled  by  many  different 
princes , dukes,  and  the  like;  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  lost  influence  in 
Germany  by  trying  to  rule  Italy  also;  Hapsburg  rulers  of  Austria  were 
elected  emperors  and  were  not  always  popular  in  Germany.  Italy : 
attempt  of  the  emperors  to  control  Italy  caused  opposition  from  the 
Pope  and  Italian  cities;  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Pope  cut  across 
Italy  and  separated  it  into  different  parts;  numerous  city-states 
were  virtually  independent  and  feared  they  would  lose  something  by 
unity.) 

c.  Four  facts  about  Alfred  the  Great.  (Was  the  only  English  king 
to  be  called  “ The  Great”;  tried  to  improve  the  life  and  learning  of  his 
people;  made  a treaty  with  the  Danes  which  caused  them  to  keep  in  one 
part  of  the  country;  built  ships  which  were  the  beginnings  of  England’s 
navy;  translated  books  into  English.) 

d.  Four  ways  in  which  the  geography  of  Europe  affected  the  various 
nations  of  Europe.  ( Peninsulas  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain  seemed 
naturally  to  be  the  homes  of  separate  nations;  France  has  natural  bound- 
aries, except  that  the  Rhine  is  fairly  easy  to  cross;  England’s  island 
position  helped  her  to  develop  her  own  life;  England’s  island  position 
caused  her  to  become  a great  naval  and  commercial  power;  Germany 
had  no  natural  divisions,  and  thus  division  of  authority  and  power  was 
encouraged.) 

e.  Four  results  of  the  Norman  conquest.  ( Brought  the  last  great 
element  into  the  makeup  of  the  population  of  England;  Norman  conquest 
brought  Norman  customs  and  life  to  England;  the  Norman-French  lan- 
guage, which  was  derived  from  the  Latin,  contributed  much  to  modern 
English;  England  was  brought  into  closer  contacts  with  the  continent  of 
Europe;  English  Church  was  brought  more  closely  under  the  Pope; 
Normans  built  many  cathedrals;  trade  with  Normandy  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  was  greatly  increased.) 
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Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Philip  Augustus.  ( King  of  France  1180-1223;  greatly 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  French  king ; and  gained  much  territory 
for  France .) 

b.  Salisbury  Oath.  ( Oath  which  the  land-owners  of  England  had  to 
take  directly  to  William  I.) 

c.  Model  Parliament.  ( Summoned  by  King  Edward  I in  1295; 
included  representatives  of  the  shires,  boroughs,  and  towns,  as  well  as  the 
nobles  and  clergy .) 

d.  Estates-General.  ( The  first  popular  assembly  in  France;  first 
summoned  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  1302  to  vote  taxes.) 

e.  The  claims  of  William  of  Normandy  to  the  English  throne. 
(' William  of  Normandy  said  that  the  English  throne  had  been  promised 
to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold.) 

f.  Ottoman  Turks.  ( People  who  came  southwest  from  the  interior 
of  Asia,  overran  western  Asia  and  invaded  Europe.) 

g.  Domesday  Book.  ( Record  kept  under  William  the  Conqueror 
of  all  the  land  and  real  estate  of  Englishmen.) 

h.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  ( King  and  queen  of  Spain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.) 

f.  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  ( Title  given  by  the  Pope  to  Charlemagne, 
which  was  a cause  of  much  controversy  in  European  affairs  for  a long 
time  afterward.) 

j.  States  of  the  Church.  ( Territory  ruled  over  by  the  Pope  as  a 
temporal  sovereign.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  ended  with  the  family  on  the 

throne.  {Tudor) 

b.  was  the  first  king  of  all  England.  ( Egbert ) 

c.  was  the  leader  of  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 

(Bruce) 

d . The  English  Parliament  finally  divided  into  two  parts,  

and . ( Commons ; Lords) 

e.  The  rule  of  the family  in  England  started  with  Henry  VII. 

( Tudor) 

f.  was  responsible  for  the  beginnings  of  the  jury  system  in 

England.  ( Henry  II) 

g.  The  family  held  the  throne  of  France  for  800  years. 

(Capetian) 

h.  The  republic  which  has  the  longest  record  for  independence  is 

• . ( Switzerland ) 
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i.  The  oldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  who  was  to  become  king  on 

the  death  of  his  father  was  called . ( Dauphin ) 

j.  In  1571  the  Turkish  navy  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  

by  a navy  brought  together  under  the  urging  of  the  Pope.  ( Lepanto ) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  A king  who  was  called  Saint  was  Louis  IX,  Philip  IV,  Hugh 
Capet,  Alfred. 

b.  1066  marks  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  Battle  of  Hastings, 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Saxons,  fall  of  Constantinople. 

c.  Mohammed,  Genghis  Khan,  Saladin,  Robert  Bruce,  was  a great 
Mongol  leader  who  ruled  over  a wide  territory. 

d.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  tended  to  destroy  feudalism,  to  spread  it, 
to  make  it  stronger,  to  reduce  the  king’s  power. 

e.  The  French  were  saved  from  probable  disaster  in  the  Hundred 
Years’  War  by  Roland,  William  Tell,  Black  Prince,  Joan  of  Arc. 

f.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  cities  in  medieval  Italy 
was  Rome,  Venice,  Constantinople,  Geneva. 

g.  The  revolt  of  the  barons  against  Henry  III  was  headed  by 
Stephen  Langton,  Edward  the  Confessor,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

h.  Parliament,  Estates-General,  Magna  Charta,  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  was  set  up  by  Philip  IV. 

i.  The  history  of  Russia  begins  with  a group  of  invaders  led  by 
Kublai  Khan,  Genghiz  Khan,  Ruric,  Robert  Bruce. 

j.  Magna  Charta  was  drawn  up  in  962,  1066,  1072,  1215. 

Part  V.  Write  the  proper  word,  “True”  or  “False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  The  Treaty  of  Verdun,  which  divided  Europe  into  kingdoms  for 
Charlemagne’s  three  grandsons,  foreshadowed  the  future  map  of 
Europe.  {True) 

b . The  rule  of  a Tudor  king  improved  England’s  condition  in  the 
later  fifteenth  century.  {True) 

c.  The  driving  out  of  the  Moors  made  Spain  become  more  pros- 
perous. {False) 

d.  The  Mongol  invasion  retarded  the  civilization  of  Russia.  {True) 

e.  Magna  Charta  did  not  create  new  rights  and  privileges,  but  in 
its  main  points  simply  reasserted  and  confirmed  old  usages  and 
laws.  {True) 

f.  England  and  France  were  enemies  most  of  the  time  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  {True) 
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g.  In  the  making  of  strong  governments,  the  growth  of  national 
languages  was  of  assistance.  (True) 

h.  In  1603  England  and  Scotland  were  united  as  one  country, 
(False) 

i.  The  fact  that  so  many  princes  ruled  in  Germany  prevented  her 
from  becoming  a united  nation.  ( True) 

j.  The  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England  began  in  the  year  449. 
(True) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  VIII 

The  Awakening  of  Western  Europe 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  Romance  languages.  ( Italian , French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Rumanian.) 

b.  Four  ways  in  which  the  Renaissance  promoted  civilization. 
(Reacquainted  men  with  the  masters  of  ancient  learning;  broadened 
men's  interests  in  life;  furnished  wonderful  achievements  in  art  and 
literature;  brought  a much  wider  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  the  dis- 
covery of  new  lands;  aroused  a spirit  of  inquiry  so  that  men  tried  to 
find  the  truth;  caused  the  use  of  many  valuable  inventions,  giving  people 
a new  confidence  and  courage.) 

c.  Three  reasons  why  some  Europeans  became  inquisitive  about 
Asia  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  (Crusades  first  aroused  an  interest  in 
the  Near  East;  travelers,  such  as  the  Polos,  brought  back  glowing  reports 
of  Asia;  scholars  like  Roger  Bacon  wondered  whether  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
touched  Asia  on  the  other  side;  trade  with  the  Near  East  caused  an 
interest  in  the  source  of  eastern  goods.) 

d.  Four  ways  in  which  medieval  universities  differed  from  modern 
ones.  (Latin  was  the  universal  language;  students  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another;  all  instruction  given  by  lecturing;  curriculum 
in  two  parts,  the  trivium  and  quadrivium;  instructor  often  the  only  one 
in  a class  who  owned  a book.) 

e.  Five  men  who  visited  the  Americas  between  the  years  1492  and 
1525,  giving  their  most  notable  achievements.  (John  Cabot  dis- 
covered Cape  Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia;  Cabral  reached  Brazil 
in  1500;  Verrazano  explored  the  coast  of  North  America  from  North 
Carolina  to  Newfoundland;  Vespucci  visited  the  New  World  and 
wrote  about  it  after  he  came  back;  Magellan  discovered  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.) 
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Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Ghiberti.  ( Italian  sculptor  who  made  the  famous  bronze  doors 
on  the  Baptistry  at  Florence.) 

b.  Renaissance.  ( Period  between  early  Middle  Ages  and  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  times  which  marked  a rebirth  of  interest  in  classical 
writers  and  developed  into  new  activities  in  many  lines.) 

c.  Copernicus.  ( Polish  scientist  who  declared  the  earth  is  a planet 
going  around  the  sun.) 

d.  Scholasticism.  ( The  style  of  learning  imparted  in  most  of  the  early 
medieval  universities;  rested  on  attempts  to  prove  conclusions  by  logic.) 

e.  Utopia.  ( Book  written  by  Thomas  More  describing  what  seemed 
to  him  an  ideal  community.) 

f.  Troubadours.  ( French  musicians  who  traveled  from  place  to  place 
singing  songs,  often  love  songs.) 

g.  The  twofold  ancestry  of  the  English  language.  ( English 
language  is  made  up  partly  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  partly  of  words  of 
Latin  origin.) 

h.  Da  Gama.  ( Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered  a new  route 
to  the  Indies.) 

i.  Why  the  invention  of  the  compass  was  important.  (It  gave 
sailors  courage  to  go  out  on  the  sea  and  explore  unknown  waters.) 

j.  Seven  liberal  arts.  ( The  curriculum  of  a medieval  university  — 
logic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  was  charged  with  heresy  because  he  declared  that  the  earth 

moves  around  the  sun.  (Galileo) 

b.  , a professor  at  Paris,  urged  that  students  should  think 

for  themselves  and  raise  questions  in  order  to  learn  the  truth.  (Peter 
Abelard) 

c.  The  explorer  who  got  a share  of  the  New  World  for  Portugal 

wras . (Cabral) 

d.  The  picture  , which  kept  people  guessing  because  of  the 

facial  expression,  was  painted  by . (Mona  Lisa;  Da  Vinci) 

e.  The  most  famous  musical  composer  of  the  later  Renaissance 

period  was . (Palestrina) 

f.  was  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press.  (John  Gutenberg) 

g.  The  most  notable  real  scientist  of  medieval  times  was  . 

(Roger  Bacon) 

h.  started  a voyage  around  the  world,  and  although  he  didn’t 

get  around,  a ship  of  his  did.  (Magellan) 
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i.  The  Medicis  were  influential  in (city).  ( Florence ) 

j.  Boccaccio  made  translations  of  many  manuscripts  written  in 

and . {Greek;  Latin ) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  alternatives  suggested: 

a.  The  first  man  to  put  the  Italian  language  in  writing  in  the  words 
of  a master  was  Chaucer,  Dante,  Wyclif,  Cervantes. 

b.  Romanesque  architecture  could  be  recognized  by  the  flying 
buttress,  stained  glass,  dome,  spires. 

c.  One  of  Rembrandt’s  best  pictures  was  Mona  Lisa,  Madonna  of 
the  Chair,  King  Henry  VIII,  Night  Watch. 

d.  The  greatest  of  all  humanists  was  John  Colet,  Thomas  More, 
Erasmus,  Abelard. 

e.  The  Sistine  Madonna  was  painted  by  Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian, 
Michelangelo. 

/.  The  first  printing  press  was  set  up  in  England  in  1476  by  William 
Caxton , John  Gutenberg,  Roger  Bacon,  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

g.  Edmund  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Don  Quixote,  Utopia,  Essays, 
was  the  greatest  poem  then  written  in  English. 

h.  In  Italy  the  grandest  achievement  of  the  Renaissance  was  in 
the  field  of  music,  architecture,  art,  literature. 

i.  The  fkst  man  that  we  know  of  to  visit  the  Far  East  was  Magellan, 
Marco  Polo,  Friar  Rubruk,  Columbus. 

j.  The  Gothic  type  of  architecture  was  so  called  because  the  Goths 
first  developed  it ; it  was  at  first  considered  barbaric;  it  employed  the 
flying  buttress ; it  was  never  used  in  building  churches. 

Pajrt  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “True”  or  “ False,”  for  each 
case : 

a.  One  cause  of  the  development  of  many  different  languages  was 
the  difficulty  of  putting  them  down  in  permanent  form.  {True) 

b.  Medieval  learning  did  not  adhere  closely  to  the  teachings  of 
the  past,  but  ventured  forth  in  new  processes.  {False) 

c.  Medieval  science  would  seldom  be  called  science  today.  {True) 

d.  Medieval  men  knew  very  little  about  the  world  in  which  they 
lived.  {True) 

e.  “The  Praise  of  Folly”  tells  of  a visit  to  Inferno,  Purgatorio, 
and  Paradiso.  {False) 

f.  The  Renaissance,  through  its  many  inventions  and  discoveries, 
made  it  less  necessary  for  men  to  think  for  themselves.  {False) 

g.  Many  explorers,  unknown  to  us,  probably  discovered  and  visited 
lands  that  others  have  been  given  the  credit  for  discovering.  {True) 
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h.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  planned  to  reach  the  East  by 
sailing  south,  while  Columbus  planned  to  reach  the  East  by  sailing 
west.  ( True ) 

i.  Although  many  of  the  paintings  in  the  Renaissance  period  were 
good,  few  can  compare  with  those  of  the  present  day.  (False) 

j.  No  one  knew  about  the  heavenly  bodies  until  Galileo  told  about 
them.  (False) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  IX 

Divisions  and  Wars  among  Christians 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Three  reasons  why  the  Church  lost  its  influence  over  some  people. 
(Some  church  officials  were  immoral  and  corrupt;  in  some  countries 
increased  respect  for  the  king  weakened  respect  for  the  Pope ; during  the 
“ Babylonian  Captivity  ” popes  were  under  the  influence  of  the  King  of 
France;  the  Great  Schism  caused  further  lack  of  prestige;  etc.) 

b.  Three  facts  about  the  Counter  Reformation.  (Council  of  Trent 
was  called  to  restate  Catholic  views  and  policy;  efforts  were  made  to  get 
Protestants  to  attend,  but  they  refused;  the  Jesuit  order  became  very 
influential  in  education  and  politics;  priests  went  out  as  missionaries 
to  Asia  and  to  the  New  World;  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  secure  proper 
conduct  among  clergymen;  arrangements  were  made  for  translating  the 
Bible;  some  changes  were,  made  in  church  services;  etc.) 

c.  Three  monarchs  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
statement  of  the  attitude  of  each  toward  the  Catholic  Church.  (Henry 
VIII  was  not  a Protestant  but  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  English 
Church  from  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  under  Edward  VI  his  ministers 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  establish  Protestantism;  Mary  restored  Catholi- 
cism temporarily ; under  Elizabeth  Protestantism  again  became  perma- 
nently established  as  the  religion  of  the  English  Church.) 

d.  Three  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  (Calvinists  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  Lutherans  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  religious 
choice  a prince  might  make;  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  recognized 
as  independent;  Sweden  received  territory  in  Germany;  Brandenburg 
gained  in  area;  France  gained  the  province  of  Alsace.) 

e.  Four  results  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  (Much  of  northern 
Europe  broke  away  from  the  Catholic  Church;  as  New  World  exploration 
and  settlement  occurred,  the  religion  of  the  home  country  was  introduced 
into  the  new  lands;  schools  increased  in  numbers  and  importance; 
many  translations  of  the  Bible  were  made;  etc.) 
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/.  Two  results  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  ( England  was  never 
seriously  menaced  again  by  Spain;  Protestantism  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land was  safe;  England  became  the  “ Mistress  of  the  Sea.”) 

g.  Two  significant  differences  between  the  beliefs  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  ( Catholics  respect  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church;  Protestants  do  not.  Catholics  teach  transubstantiation;  Prot- 
estants do  not.  Protestants  do  not  recognize  in  the  same  way  as  Catholics 
do  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  Protestant  ministers  may  marry; 
Catholic  priests  and  nuns  may  not.  Protestants  do  not  teach  purgatory; 
Catholics  do.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Protestants.  ( Christian  sects  or  denominations  which  do  not 
recognize  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  church.) 

b.  “ Babylonian  Captivity.”  (A  period  when  popes  were  under  the 
control  of  the  French  kings  and  lived  at  Avignon.) 

c.  Inquisition.  ( Means  used  at  one  time  of  discovering  and  punish- 
ing heretics;  especially  strong  at  one  time  in  Spain.) 

d.  Augsburg  Confession.  ( Statement  of  doctrines  held  by  the 
Lutheran  Church;  adopted  in  1555.) 

e.  Jesuits.  ( Religious  order  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  for  the 
promotion  of  church  interests.) 

f.  Transubstantiation.  ( The  doctrine  that  the  bread  and  wine  used 
in  the  Mass  or  Communion  actually  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.) 

g.  Edict  of  Nantes.  ( Issued  by  Henry  IV  of  France  granting  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  of  worship  to  Huguenots.) 

h.  “Defender  of  the  Faith.”  {Title  given  by  the  Pope  to  Henry  V 1 1 1 
for  writing  in  defense  of  the  church  against  Luther.) 

i.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  {Cardinal  in  the  Catholic  Church;  French 
statesman  who  was  responsible  for  France’s  entering  the  last  phase  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.) 

j.  Douay  Bible.  ( Translation  of  the  Bible  into1  English  under  Catholic 
auspices;  basis  of  English  version  used  in  the  Catholic  Church  today.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  The  period  in  which  two  people  claimed  to  be  Pope  was  known  as 
. {Great  Schism) 

b.  was  called  the  “Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.” 

{Wyclif) 

c.  A famous  reformer  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  attacked  show 

and  extravagance  and  had  much  influence  in  Florence  was  . 

C Savonarola ) 
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d.  lost  popularity  with  some  Germans  because  of  his  opposi- 

tion to  the  Peasants’  War.  ( Luther ) 

e.  was  a great  Swiss  reformer  who  exercised  considerable 

authority  in  Geneva.  ( Calvin ) 

f.  Henry  VIII  had  Parliament  pass  the , which  declared  that 

he  was  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England. 
( Act  of  Supremacy ) 

g.  The  year  1588  is  especially  notable  for  . ( defeat  of  the 

Armada) 

h.  The  last  war  fought  in  the  name  of  religion  was  the  . 

( Thirty  Years’  War) 

i.  was  a Dutchman  whose  writings  laid  the  foundation  of 

modern  international  law.  ( Hugo  Grotius) 

j.  , often  called  the  “Apostle  to  the  Indies,”  was  a Jesuit 

missionary  who  won  many  converts  in  Asia.  ( Xavier) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  A heretic  was  a person  who  persecuted  people  of  other  faiths  than 
his  own,  believed  in  no  religion  at  all,  held  views  contrary  to  those  laid 
down  by  religious  authority,  was  a firm  believer  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

b.  The  reformer  who  set  in  motion  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Huss,  Wyclif. 

c.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Council  of  Trent,  allowed  a prince  or  king  to  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  would  be  a Lutheran  or  a Catholic. 

d.  A list  of  books  prepared  by  the  Pope  which  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  read  was  the  Inquisition,  Ninety-Five  Theses,  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  Index. 

e.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  named  after  Philip  the  Fair, 
Philip  II,  Philip  of  Macedon,  Philip  the  Wise. 

/.  The  Queen  of  France  who  really  ruled  that  country  during  much 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Maria  Theresa,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Anne  Boleyn.  ' 

g.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued  by  Henry  IV,  Henry  VIII, 
Philip  II,  Pope  Leo  X. 

h.  Queen  Elizabeth  put  to  death  her  cousin  “Bloody  Mary,” 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  Tudor,  Victoria. 

i.  The  greatest  Protestant  general  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

j.  A famous  English  seaman  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Drake , 
Knox,  Magellan,  Columbus, 
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Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word , “True”  or  “False”  in  each 
case : 

a.  Wyclif  translated  the  Bible  into  German  and  thus  helped  to  give 
that  language  a definite  form.  (False) 

b.  Jesuit  schools  were  found  in  many  countries  and  were  open  to 
people  of  any  faith.  (True) 

c.  Spanish  monarchs  during  the  Reformation  period  continued  to 
support  the  Catholic  Church.  (True) 

d.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  meant  the  complete  disappearance  of 
England  as  “Mistress  of  the  Sea.”  (False) 

e.  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  recognized  as  independent  as  a 
result  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  (True) 

/.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  today  composed  of  more  Protestants 
than  people  of  any  other  religious  faith.  (False) 

g.  The  many  denominations  found  today  among  Protestants  are 
to  a considerable  extent  a result  of  the  belief  in  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  (True) 

h.  Henry  VTII  was  the  first  English  monarch  to  break  away  from 
the  Pope.  (True) 

i.  Germany  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  the  most  prosperous 
and  powerful  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  (False) 

j.  Philip  II  succeeded  in  destroying  Protestantism  among  the 
Dutch.  (False) 

SEMESTER  TEST 
World  History  to  1648 

(A  total  of  90  points  is  possible  on  this  test  if  one  point  is  credited 
for  each  correct  item.  Transfer  to  a percentage  score  is  easily  made 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  points  by  9 or  90.) 

Part  I.  Select  the  correct  word  or  phrase  from  the  suggested  alterna- 
tives: 

1.  The  fertility  of  ancient  Egypt  was  caused  by  the  river  Tigris, 
Danube,  Amazon,  Nile,  Thames. 

2.  The  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  upon  which  Palestine  is 
located  is  the  north,  south,  east,  southwest. 

3.  The  date  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  755  b.c., 
44  b.c.,  476  a.d.,  1066  a.d. 

4.  Constantinople  is  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Bosporus,  Ganges, 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
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5.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world  in  which  Italy  is  located 
is  the  central,  eastern,  western,  southern,  northwestern. 

6.  Carthage  was  a city-state  founded  by  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Egypt, 
France,  Rome,  Asia  Minor. 

7.  The  Alps  are  north  of  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Mesopotamia,  India. 

8.  In  comparison  with  the  geography  of  Egypt,  that  of  Greece  is 
similar,  more  varied,  more  uniform,  unimportant. 

9.  The  Vikings  lived  originally  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
which  is  located  in  northwestern  Europe,  Russia,  Italy,  northern  Africa. 

10.  The  Colosseum  is  a great  ancient  amphitheater  located  in 
Athens,  Rome,  Naples,  Babylon,  Egypt. 

Part  II.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  name  or  term  that  applies 
to  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  leader  in  Athens  during  its  Golden  Age.  ( Pericles ) 

2.  A famous  teacher  of  morals  in  Athens  who  .was  put  to  death. 
(Socrates) 

3.  The  Roman  who  conquered  the  Gauls.  ( Caesar ) 

4.  A French  girl  who  saved  her  country  from  being  conquered  by 
the  English.  ( Joan  of  Arc ) 

5.  An  Italian  merchant  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  was  famous  for 
his  travels  in  China.  ( Marco  Polo) 

6.  An  English  religious  reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (Wyclif) 

7.  The  founder  of  the  earliest  known  code  of  law.  (Hammurabi) 

8.  A great  Greek  poet  who  wrote  about  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  (Homer) 

9.  The  author  of  the  Aeneid.  (Virgil) 

10.  A Roman  citizen  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  early  Christian 
missionaries.  (Paul) 

11.  The  Arab  founder  of  one  of  the  modern  world’s  religions. 
(Mohammed) 

12.  A great  ruler  and  organizer  of  the  Franks.  (Charlemagne  or 

Clovis) 

13.  The  English  king  who  was  forced  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  (John) 

14.  A German  who  first  published  in  Europe  books  printed  from 
movable  type.  (Gutenberg) 

15.  A discontented  German  monk  whose  activities  led  to  a perma- 
nent split  in  the  Christian  Church.  (Luther) 

16.  A versatile  Italian  who  painted  “Mona  Lisa.”  (Da  Vinci) 

17.  A Polish  scientist  whose  ideas  revolutionized  men’s  opinions 
of  the  place  of  the  world  within  the  universe.  (Copernicus) 
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18.  The  Greek  building  which,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  ever  constructed.  ( Parthenon ) 

19.  The  mariner  under  whose  leadership  the  first  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  was  completed.  ( Magellan ) 

20.  The  term  commonly  applied  to  a Spanish  fleet  nearly  destroyed 
in  an  attempt  to  attack  England.  ( Armada ) 

Part  III.  Mention  10  contributions  to  later  civilization.  Place 
these  after  the  proper  headings  just  below,  assigning  at  least  one  to  each 
heading: 

Primitive  man.  ( Use  of  fire;  use  of  tools  and  weapons.) 

Egypt.  ( Making  of  paper;  reckoning  of  time.) 

Phoenicia.  ( The  alphabet ; extensive  commerce  and  trade.) 

Hebrews.  ( Monotheism ; the  Bible.) 

Greece.  {Democracy ; sculpture;  drama;  literature.) 

Rome.  {Latin  language;  law;  orderly  government;  etc.) 

Middle  Ages.  {Banking  in  the  modern  sense;  capitalism.) 

Renaissance.  {Painting  as  a modern  art;  printing;  new  languages; 
new  literature;  etc.) 

Part  I V.  Define  or  explain: 

1.  Sphinx.  {Figure  of  an  animal’s  body  with  a human  head;  fre- 
quent form  of  sculpture  of  ancient  Egypt.) 

2.  Tyrian  purple.  {Dye  made  famous  by  the  Phoenicians.) 

3.  Olympic  Games.  {Athletic  contests  held  every  four  years  by 
Greeks.) 

4.  Gladiators.  {Men,  usually  slaves,  who  fought  in  public  for  the 
amusement  of  Roman  audiences.) 

5.  Inquisition.  ( The  agency  by  which  the  medieval  church  suppressed 
heretics  and  enemies.) 

6.  Chivalry.  {The  phase  of  feudal  customs  in  which  knights  swore 
to  cultivate  numerous  virtues.) 

7.  Fief.  {Land  held  under  the  feudal  system.) 

8.  Guild.  {Organization  of  persons  connected  with  a trade  in  medieval 
times.) 

9.  Excommunication.  {A  penalty  involving  separation  from  the 
Church  and  its  benefits.) 

10.  Pope.  {Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.) 

Part  V.  State  or  explain: 

1.  Three  reasons  why  men  went  on  the  Crusades.  {Called  to  go 
by  the  Pope;  the  appeal  of  the  Eastern  Emperor;  desire  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Turks;  persecution  of  Christian  pilgrims ; etc.) 
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2.  Three  ways  in  which  the  history  of  England  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  our  country.  ( England  gave  us  our  national  language;  fur- 
nished the  background  of  our  'political  institutions;  majority  of  the  original 
founders  of  what  became  the  United  States  were  English;  etc.) 

3.  Three  reasons  why  the  Greek  cities  never  united  politically. 
( The  country  was  broken  up  by  mountains  and  bays;  cities  were  politically 
jealous  of  each  other;  there  were  different  ancestries  among  the  Greeks; 
Greeks  lacked  the  capacity  for  successful  co-operation  for  any  long 
period.) 

4.  Two  reasons  why  the  Roman  Empire  went  to  pieces.  ( A series 
of  incompetent  rulers;  moral  and  physical  decline  of  Roman  citizens; 
influx  of  barbarians  from  outside;  loss  of  patriotic  spirit;  uneven  division 
into  social  classes;  etc.) 

5.  Two  reasons  why  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  impor- 
tant. ( Spread  Greek  culture  over  the  Near  East;  fused  Greek  and 
Oriental  civilizations;  founded  cities  that  had  permanent  importance; 
overthrew  the  Persian  Empire;  etc.) 

6.  Two  respects  in  which  feudalism  was  of  some  value.  (It  provided 
some  sort  of  law  and  order;  made  life  safer  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been;  served  as  a bridge  between  one  period  of  strong  government  and 
the  development  of  a later  type  of  authority.) 

7.  Two  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  ( Lutherans , 
Catholics,  and  Calvinists  were  on  the  same  footing  in  Germany;  France 
acquired  the  province  of  Alsace;  Sweden  gained  for  a time  territory  south 
of  the  Baltic;  etc.) 

8.  Three  benefits  we  should  receive  from  the  study  of  World 
History.  (A  broader  understanding  of  other  people;  knowledge  of  the 
past;  appreciation  of  the  way  the  present  came  about ; interest  in  litera- 
ture and  reading;  etc.) 

Part  VI.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “True”  or  “ False ,”  in  each 
case: 

1.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  trade  is  that  different  parts  of  the 
world  produce  different  things.  (True) 

2.  The  Hundred  Years’  War  between  France  and  England  was 
brought  on  by  rivalry  over  commerce  and  titles.  (True) 

3.  The  language  used  in  medieval  universities  was  Latin.  (True) 

4.  Medieval  towns  were  characterized  by  spaciousness  because  of 
the  fact  that  land  was  cheap.  (False) 

5.  The  broadmindedness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  shown  by  its 
toleration  of  Jews  and  heretics.  (False) 
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6.  “ We  labor  only  for  pay”  was  the  motto  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
his  associates.  (False) 

7.  Columbus  sailed  to  the  west,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  find  a 
new  continent.  (False) 

8.  The  problems  of  ancient  cities  were  in  many  respects  as  serious 
as  those  of  our  own  country.  ( True) 

9.  Feudalism  and  strong  monarchs  could  not  continue  long  to- 
gether. ( True) 

10.  The  English  Parliament  was  the  forerunner  of  modern  repre- 
sentative law-making  bodies.  (True) 

11.  Some  of  man’s  first  religious  ideas  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
many  things  happened  which  he  could  not  explain.  (True) 

12.  Democracy  among  the  Greeks  was  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  (False) 

13.  One  reason  why  the  Medieval  Church  was  powerful  was  that 
all  the  clergy  were  educated  and  hardly  anybody  else  was.  (True) 

14.  The  study  and  development  of  civilization  suggests  that 
progress  began  in  the  Orient  and  has  advanced  steadily  westward. 
( True) 

15.  Among  the  ancient  peoples  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  were 
most  famous  for  road  building.  (True) 

16.  Countries  with  abundant  natural  resources  generally  reach  high 
civilization  more  rapidly  than  those  with  few  natural  resources. 
(True) 

17.  Many  of  the  earliest  high  civilizations  grew  up  along  river 
valleys.  ( True) 

18.  Gothic  architecture  is  best  shown  in  its  famous  cathedrals. 
( True) 

19.  The  Battle  of  Tours  was  a disaster  to  France.  (False) 

20.  Practically  all  of  the  great  religions  of  the  modern  world  have 
come  out  of  Asia.  (True) 

A TEST  ON  UNITS  X AND  XI 

Europe  and  Its  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Three  reasons  why  Europeans  were  interested  in  discovery  and 
exploration.  (To  make  money  from  colonies;  countries  in  western 
Europe  were  thought  to  he  overcrowded;  to  escape  religious  persecution; 
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to  carry  Christianity  to  the  heathen;  for  the  sake  of  adventure;  to  escape 
the  tyranny  of  rulers;  rivalry  between  nations;  etc.) 

b.  Three  outstanding  eighteenth  century  rulers,  naming  the  country 
from  which  each  came.  ( Louis  XIV , France  ( early  part  of  eighteenth 
century);  Frederick  the  Great , Prussia;  Maria  Theresa,  Austria; 
Joseph  II,  Austria;  { probably  would  have  to  accept  George  III,  England, 
and  Louis  XV,  France,  though  they  are  not  outstanding  for  worthy 
achievements).) 

c.  Four  important  dates  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
with  the  event  connected  with  each.  {1607,  founding  of  Jamestown; 
1608,  founding  of  Quebec;  1628,  Petition  of  Right  in  England;  1648,  Peace 
of  Westphalia;  1649,  execution  of  Charles  I in  England;  1718,  Treaty 
of  Utrecht;  1763,  Peace  of  Paris  ending  the  Seven  Years’  War;  1776, 
Declaration  of  Independence ; 1783,  Peace  of  Paris  ending  the  American 
Revolution;  1787,  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia;  etc.) 

d.  Four  important  facts  about  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  career. 
( Leader  on  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I and 
Parliament;  became  chief  Parliamentary  general;  suppressed  rebellions 
against  the  Commonwealth  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  made  Lord  Protector 
of  England;  defeated  Dutch  and  Spanish  in  wars;  died  in  1658;  etc.) 

e.  Four  facts  connected  with  the  Europeanization  of  Russia.  (Was 
undertaken  by  Peter  the  Great;  Peter  had  roads  and  canals  constructed; 
ships  were  built  and  mines  opened;  an  army  like  the  Prussian  was 
organized;  schools  were  introduced  for  the  upper  classes;  Russians  were 
forced  to  dress  like  people  of  western  Europe;  Peter’s  “ Europeanization  ” 
was  somewhat  superficial  and  did  not  reach  deeply  into  the  lives  of  the 
masses.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  The  Long  Parliament.  {Assembled  in  1640;  not  legally  dis- 
solved until  1660;  its  leaders  and  generals  were  in  charge  of  the  revolution 
against  Charles  I.) 

b.  “L’6tat,  c’est  moi.”  {“I  am  the  State,”  purported  to  have  been 
said  by  Louis  XIV.) 

c.  Whigs.  {English  political  party  opposed  to  the  Tories;  somewhat 
more  liberal  in  attitude.) 

d.  Versailles.  {Place  a few  miles  out  from  Paris  where  Louis  XIV 
built  a magnificent  palace  with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  surrounding 
it.) 

e.  House  of  Hanover.  {Name  of  the  German  family  who  acquired 
title  to  the  throne  of  England  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.) 
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/.  Robert  Clive.  ( Englishman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  defense 
of  British  interests  in  India  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.) 

g.  “Taxation  without  representation”  (American  Revolution.) 
(Slogan  which  meant  that  the  English  colonists  in  North  America  were  not 
represented  in  the  English  Parliament  and  therefore  could  not  lawfully  be 
taxed  by  it;  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  colonists  against  the 
British  government.) 

h.  Benevolent  despots.  (Rulers  who  exercised  absolute  authority 
but  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  people;  e.g.,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph  II,  Catherine  of  Russia;  etc.) 

i.  Voltaire.  (French  philosopher  who  criticized  conditions  that  he 
saw  in  church,  government,  and  society.) 

j.  Machiavelli.  (Italian  politician  and  author  who  wrote  The 
Prince;  argued  that  monarchs  were  not  limited  by  any  laws  of  morality 
or  right.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  Parliament  asked  Charles  I to  sign  the  which  was  drawn 

up  in  1628.  (Petition  of  Right) 

b.  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  secured  from  Spain  , 

which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (Gibraltar) 

c.  Poland  was  divided  among  , , and  . (Russia; 

Prussia;  Austria) 

d.  The  royal  families  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  named and 

. (Hapsburg ; Hohenzollern) 

e.  “The  Wealth  of  Nations”  was  written  by . (Adam  Smith) 

f.  La  Salle  discovered  and  took  possession  of  all  the  land  drained 

by  the  great  river and  named  it  Louisiana.  (Mississippi) 

g.  Under  the  leadership  of France  made  an  attempt  at  empire- 

making in  India.  (Dupleix) 

h.  In  1707  England  united  with . (Scotland) 

i.  King had  the  longest  reign  in  history.  (Louis  XIV) 

j.  Some  European  nations  that  at  one  time  had  colonies  in  the  New 

World  are  England,  France,  , , , and  . Holland; 

Spain;  Denmark;  Russia;  Sweden) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  drawn  up  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the 
Seven  Years’  War. 

b.  The  first  prime  minister  in  England  was  Colbert,  Mazarin, 
Walpole,  Pitt. 
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c.  French  Protestants  were  called  Anglicans,  Independents,  Hugue- 
nots, Separatists. 

d.  In  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  France  gave  all  possessions  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  England,  Holland,  Austria. 

e.  One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  was 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Toleration  Act,  Glorious  Revolution,  Act  of 
Settlement. 

/.  John  Hampden  was  tried  because  he  was  a murderer,  was  a 
traitor,  refused  to  worship  the  king,  refused  to  pay  ship  money. 

g.  Maria  Theresa  fought  with  Frederick  to  get  her  name  in  history, 
to  secure  lost  territory,  to  get  more  land  than  she  inherited,  to  help  her 
ally,  France. 

h.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
Washington,  Walpole,  Pitt,  Jefferson. 

i.  The  Restoration  brought  back  Puritanism,  Catholicism, 
Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism  as  the  state  religion  in  England. 

j.  Rousseau,  Harvey,  Franklin,  Newton,  found  out  about  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  u True”  or  “ False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  The  name  Cavaliers  was  given  to  the  men  who  supported  the 
king  in  the  English  civil  war.  {True) 

b.  The  French  colonists  in  the  New  World  were  more  advanced  in 
social  customs  and  living  than  the  English.  (False) 

c.  In  spite  of  the  discontent  of  the  English  colonists  in  North 
America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  better  treated  than  those 
of  other  European  countries.  (True) 

d.  Laud  was  a lover  of  the  Puritans  and  helped  them  in  their  need. 
(False) 

e.  Charles  II  was  a witty,  humorous  king  and  had  many  friends. 
( True) 

f.  Louis  XIV  was  a simple  man  who  hated  finery  and  lived  in  a 
humble  abode.  (False) 

g.  Cook’s  voyages  left  the  main  outlines  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  globe  substantially  as  we  know  them  today.  (True) 

h.  The  reason  France  was  late  in  exploration  was  because  she  was 
involved  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  (False) 

i.  Large  and  flourishing  colonies  seemed  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  mercantile  system.  (True) 

j.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  governed  the  United  States 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  (False) 
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A TEST  ON  UNIT  XII 

The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Three  causes  leading  up  to  the  French  Revolution.  ( Distress 
of  the  masses  of  the  people;  concentration  of  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  two  estates;  inefficiency  and  dishonesty  in  government;  criticism  hy 
French  writers  and  philosophers;  example  of  American  Revolution.) 

b.  Three  important  dates  appearing  in  this  unit,  with  the  event 
connected  with  each.  (6  points)  (1789,  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
or  destruction  of  the  Bastille;  1799,  Napoleon  became  First  Consul; 
1803,  Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  United  States;  1804,  Napoleon 
became  emperor;  1814,  Congress  of  Vienna  met;  1815,  Battle  of 
Waterloo .) 

c.  Four  important  facts  about  Napoleon’s  personality  and  policies. 
(A  man  of  ability  without  conscience  or  scruples;  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modern  generals;  made  the  French  government  more  efficient;  had 
a code  of  laws  drawn  up  for  France  — the  Code  Napoleon;  tried  to 
ruin  England  by  proclaiming  a blockade  which  he  could  not  enforce; 
his  authority  was  weakened  by  his  attempts  to  suppress  peoples  outside 
of  France;  etc.) 

d.  Three  countries  that  turned  against  Napoleon  and  brought 
about  his  downfall.  ( Austria ; Prussia;  Russia;  etc.) 

e.  Four  results  of  the  French  Revolution  or  of  Napoleon’s  activities. 
(See  textbook,  pages  473,  474-) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Guillotine.  (Invention  by  a doctor  by  that  name  for  the  execution 
of  people  by  cutting  off  their  heads.) 

b.  fimigr4s.  (Persons  who  left  France  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution.) 

c.  “Little  Corporal.”  (Nickname  given  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.) 

d.  Marseillaise.  (French  national  song;  composed  during  the 
Revolution.) 

e.  Marie  Antoinette.  (Queen  of  France;  wife  of  Louis  XVI.) 

f.  Bastille.  (Prison  in  Paris  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  mob  in 
1789.) 

g.  Departments.  (Main  divisions  of  France  arranged  for  during 
the  Revolution.) 

h.  Coup  d’etat.  (Change  in  government  or  political  affairs  brought 
about  by  sudden  and/or  illegal  means.) 
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i.  Tennis  Court  Oath.  ( Decision  reached  by  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate  that  they  would  not  disband  until  they  had  drawn  up  a 
constitution  for  France .) 

j.  Metric  system.  ( A system  of  weights  and  measures  based  on  the 
decimal  system,  adopted  during  the  French  Revolution.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  Louis  XVI’s  first  minister  of  finance  was  . ( Turgot ) 

b.  The were  a kind  of  paper  money  issued  as  security  when 

church  lands  were  taken.  ( assignats ) 

c.  , , was  the  slogan  of  the  French  Revolutionists. 

( Liberty , Equality,  Fraternity) 

d.  Napoleon  was  exiled  to after  his  final  defeat.  (St.  Helena) 

e.  The  was  a famous  codification  of  French  law.  (Code 

Napoleon) 

f.  Napoleon  met  his  final  defeat  at in (year).  (Waterloo; 

1815) 

g.  The  French  fleet  was  almost  wiped  out  by  the  English  fleet 

under  in  a naval  battle  at  Trafalgar  in  1805.  (Lord  Nelson) 

h.  After  Napoleon’s  defeat,  the assembled  to  fix  boundaries 

and  reorganize  the  European  state  system.  (Congress  of  Vienna) 

i.  Napoleon  took  the  province  of from  Spain  with  the  intention 

of  building  a French  Empire  in  the  New  World.  (Louisiana) 

j.  “The  Social  Contract”  was -written  by  . (Rousseau) 

Part  I V.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  Napoleon  undertook  a campaign  in  Egypt  to  try  to  harm 
England,  Spain,  Russia,  Holland. 

b.  Danton  was  a leader  of  the  Girondists,  Monarchists,  Jacobins, 
Constitutionalists. 

c.  In  1793  the  supreme  executive  authority  in  France  was  handed 
over  to  the  National  Assembly,  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Congress 
of  Vienna,  Directory. 

d.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Napoleon,  Louis 
XVI,  Rousseau,  Robespierre. 

e.  Napoleon  suffered  a great  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
Friedland,  Plassey,  Leipzig. 

f.  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia  met  with  defeat  because  of  too 
many  Russians,  climate  and  other  natural  conditions,  not  enough  men, 
poor  leadership. 

g.  Protestantism,  Puritanism,  Catholicism,  Anglicanism,  was 
strengthened  by  the  Concordat. 
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h.  During  the  war  in  Egypt,  some  of  Napoleon’s  soldiers  dis- 
covered some  obelisks,  the  Nile  River,  the  pyramids,  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

i.  The  National  Assembly  brought  about  absolute  monarchy,  started 
new  feudal  privileges,  put  the  king  to  death,  abolished  feudal  privileges. 

j.  The  House  of  Bourbon  was  a branch  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
Capet,  Hohenzollern,  Hapsburg. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “ True ” or  “False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  The  Continental  System  helped  Great  Britain  with  her  trade  in 
European  countries.  (False) 

b.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  much  in  common 
with  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  (True) 

c.  A “lettre  de  cachet”  assured  a person  a high  position  in  the 
royal  court.  (False) 

d.  The  sympathy  of  other  countries  with  France  increased  after 
they  saw  the  Revolution  taking  an  extreme  course.  (False) 

e.  Absolute  monarchies  still  existed  in  Europe  after  the  French 
Revolution.  (True) 

f.  Napoleon  accomplished  a number  of  things  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  ( True) 

g.  United  States  merchant  ships  were  searched  because  of  the  war 
between  England  and  Napoleon.  (True) 

h.  Louis  XVIII,  Louis  XVI’s  son,  came  to  the  throne  in  France 
after  the  Revolution.  (False) 

i.  Napoleon  divorced  Marie  Antoinette  and  married  Maria  Theresa 
for  political  reasons.  (False) 

j . The  French  Revolution  aroused  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  France,  a strong  spirit  of  liberty.  ( True) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  XIII 

New  Nations  and  a New  Nationalism 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  prominent  men  of  England  during  1815-1914.  (Duke  of 
Wellington;  Robert  Peel;  Lord  Palmerston;  Benjamin  Disraeli; 
William  E.  Gladstone;  Lord  Salisbury;  Herbert  H.  Asquith;  David 
Lloyd  George;  etc.) 

b.  Four  important  dates  and  their  significance  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  unit.  (1815,  end  of  Congress  of  Vienna;  1823,  an- 
nouncement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  1832,  First  Reform  Bill  in  Great 
Britain;  184-8,  notable  revolutionary  year  in  Europe;  1861,  formation 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  1871,  Franco- Prussian  War;  1875,  first  French 
republic;  1867,  Second  Reform  Bill  in  England;  1884,  Third  Reform 
Bill  in  Great  Britain;  1911,  Parliament  Act  of  Great  Britain;  etc.) 

c.  Three  outstanding  features  of  French  politics  and  government 

since  1871.  ( France  has  been  a republic;  it  has  the  cabinet  system;  it 

adopted  a constitution  in  1875 ; there  are  two  houses  in  its  law-making 
body;  it  has  several  political  parties ; etc.) 

d.  Three  facts  connected  with  the  personality  and  policies  of 
Metternich.  ( Prime  minister  of  Austria  for  over  30  years ; was  an 
extreme  reactionist,  having  no  use  for  liberal  government;  thoroughly 
believed  that  his  ideas  were  correct;  suppressed  liberalism  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere;  overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Austria;  etc.) 

e.  Three  facts  about  the  British  constitution.  ( Does  not  exist  as  a 
single  document;  includes  established  principles  of  great  liberty  documents 
of  the  past,  long-standing  customs  and  practices,  important  laws  affecting 
the  form  and  character  of  government;  etc.) 

f.  Three  features  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  ( New  World  was  no 
longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powers;  any  attempt  of  European 
powers  to  extend  their  systems  of  government  to  any  portion  of  the  western 
hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety;  any  attempt  to 
overthrow  independent  governments  in  the  New  World  would  be  considered 
evidence  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Kaiser.  ( Title  given  to  the  German  Emperor.) 

b.  Nationalism.  (The  spirit  of  strong  devotion  to  the  interests  and 
ideals  of  a particular  national  group.) 

c.  George  Canning.  (Foreign  secretary  in  the  British  cabinet  at 
the  time  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed.) 

d.  “ Blood  and  iron.”  (Phrase  used  by  Bismarck  to  signify  the 
means  by  which  German  unity  would  be  brought  about.) 

e.  Ems  Dispatch.  (Garbled  account  sent  out  by  Bismarck  of  a 
meeting  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  representative  of  Napoleon 

III.) 

f.  Dual  Monarchy.  (Term  most  often  applied  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century.) 

g.  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  (First  step  in  the  process  of  liberalizing 
suffrage  and  other  political  rights  in  Great  Britain;  only  the  so-called 
middle  classes  benefited  by  it.) 

h.  Nihilism.  (Secret  movement  in  Russia  in  the  later  19th  century 
aimed  at  the  Czar’s  government.) 
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i.  Kulturkampf.  ( Struggle  between  the  church  and  the  government 
for  the  control  of  education,  especially  in  Germany .) 

j.  Holy  Alliance.  ( Combination  of  European  powers  supposedly  to 
govern  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  religion,  but  actually  made  an 
instrument  for  suppressing  rebellions.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  correct  word  or  phrase: 

a.  The  so-called  continued  to  elect  representatives  to  Parlia- 

ment after  they  had  decayed  or  in  some  cases  disappeared  entirely. 
( Rotten  boroughs ) 

b.  In  1831  founded  the  secret  society  called  “Young  Italy.” 

( Mazzini ) 

c.  The  is  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  in  England.  ( prime 

minister ) 

d.  is  the  King  of  England  today.  ( George  VI) 

e.  was  the  “citizen  king.”  {Louis  Philippe) 

f.  Venetia  fell  to  in  1866  as  her  reward  for  an  alliance  with 

Prussia  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War.  (Italy) 

g.  During  his  second  ministry carried  democratic  reform  fur- 

ther by  the  passage  of  the  Third  Reform  Act.  ( Gladstone ) 

h.  was  an  outstanding  socialist  in  France  in  1848.  ( Louis 

Blanc) 

i.  became  Sardinia’s  premier  in  1852.  ( Cavour ) 

j.  In  1914  the  two  leading  political  parties  in  England  were 

and . (Conservatives ; Liberals) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  Garibaldi  formed  the  Carbonari,  Italia  Irredenta,  the  Red  Shirts, 
the  Ausgleich. 

b.  The  last  Hohenzollern  monarch  was  Frederick  II,  William  I, 
William  II,  Bismarck. 

c.  Thiers  was  a liberal  leader  in  Italy,  a German  general,  a president 
of  France,  a prime  minister  of  Great  Britain. 

d.  The  Duma  was  a legislative  body  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Italy. 

e.  Bismarck,  Disraeli,  Metternich,  Napoleon,  was  known  as  the 
Iron  Chancellor. 

/.  The  German  emperor  was  also  king  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Poland. 

g.  Members  of  the  British  cabinet  are  selected  by  popular  vote ; 
belong  to  the  majority  party  in  Parliament;  are  appointed  directly  by 
the  king  ; inherit  their  positions. 
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h.  The  Zollverein  was  a sort  of  customs  union  in  France,  Germany , 
Sweden,  Austria. 

i.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  by  Metternich,  William  II, 
Bismarck , Napoleon  III. 

j.  Italia  Irredenta  included  Trent  and  Trieste , Schleswig-Holstein, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Bessarabia. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “ True ” or  “False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  to  the  presidency  because  he  was  an 
able  statesman  and  had  already  gained  a remarkable  reputation. 
(False) 

b.  Many  events  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  paralleled 
by  developments  in  the  United  States.  (True) 

c.  The  Franco-German  War  lasted  for  three  years  before  Napoleon 
III  surrendered.  (False) 

d.  The  Third  Reform  Act  gave  the  vote  to  agricultural  laborers. 
( True) 

e.  Alexander  III  was  one  of  the  best  rulers  Russia  ever  had. 
(False) 

f.  The  Parliament  Act  of  1911  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  (False) 

g.  The  German  Emperor  William  I was  crowned  in  the  French 
palace  at  Versailles.  (True) 

h.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a liberal-minded  Italian  monarch.  ( True) 

i.  One  cause  of  the  Crimean  War  was  Russia’s  desire  to  obtain 
influence  in  Turkey.  (True)  , 

j.  The  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican  was  a term  the  Pope  applied  to  him- 
self. (True) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  XIV 
A New  Industrial  and  Social  Order 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Three  reasons  why  the  Industrial  Revolution  started  in  Great 
Britain.  (The  most  progressive  country  in  Europe;  had  more  inventors 
and  business  men  willing  to  try  new  methods;  English  industry  freer 
from  restraint  and  heavy  taxation;  England's  climate  favorable  to  the 
manufacture  of  textiles;  iron  and  coal  available  in  sufficient  quantity; 
England  had  a large  trade  with  colonies  and  other  countries;  etc.) 

b.  Four  changes  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
(Substitution  of  machinery  for  labor  by  hand  or  with  small  tools;  domestic 
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system  displaced,  by  the  factory  system;  factories  could  be  built  or  owned 
only  by  people  with  money;  most  convenient  to  build  factories  near  the 
source  of  the  supply  of  coal  or  iron;  population  shifted  from  south  and 
east  to  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  country  in  England;  new  manu- 
facturing cities  and  towns  grew  up;  while  it  brought  great  wealth  to  some, 
it  intensified  division  of  classes ; a greater  variety  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
was  possible;  in  the  course  of  time  the  length  of  the  working  day  was  much 
reduced;  etc.) 

c.  Three  facts  about  the  factory  system.  ( Required  special  build- 
ings for  placing  and  using  machinery ; required  large  investment  of 
capital  for  the  making  of  machinery ; brought  together  many  workers  in 
one  locality ; caused  the  development  of  factory  towns;  etc.) 

d.  Four  people  who  have  done  something  of  importance  in  the 

promotion  of  health  since  1750.  ( Jenner , vaccination;  Pasteur,  germ 

theory;  Koch,  germ  theory;  Lister,  antiseptics;  Morton,  Long,  and 
Jackson,  anaesthetics.) 

e.  Three  facts  about  the  treatment  of  criminals,  former  and  present. 
( The  original  idea  was  for  society  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  criminal; 
the  criminal  should  be  punished  so  that  he  would  suffer  the  act  he  had 
committed;  another  belief  is  that  society  should  protect  itself  from  the 
criminal  by  putting  him  under  restraint;  most  recent  purpose  is  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  the  criminal;  prisons  for  many  centuries  were 
dirty,  unhealthful  places;  all  kinds  of  criminals  were  kept  together; 
the  death  penalty  is  much  less  frequently  imposed  than  it  used  to  be;  etc.) 

f.  Three  famous  composers  of  music  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, each  from  a different  country.  ( Mendelssohn , Brahms,  Wagner, 
Germany;  Schubert,  Austria;  Gounod,  France;  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Verdi, 
Italy;  Liszt,  Hungary;  Chopin,  Poland;  Sullivan,  England;  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Russia.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Bolshevism.  ( Political  and  economic  theory  on  the  communist 
basis  put  into  practice  in  Russia  since  the  World  War.) 

b.  Collective  bargaining.  ( Practice  of  allowing  representatives  of 
workers  or  officers  of  unions  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  employers 
about  hours,  wages,  or  other  matters.) 

c.  Machine  age.  ( Period  in  economic  development  in  which  the  use 
of  machinery  plays  a controlling  part  in  industrial  activity.) 

d.  Clara  Barton.  ( First  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross.) 

e.  Rotation  of  crops.  ( Practice  of  planting  certain  crops  in  dif- 
ferent locations  in  different  years  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  soil  unduly .) 
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/.  Public  utilities.  ( Activities  engaged  in  providing  service  available 
for  the  public  at  large,  especially  heat,  light,  power,  and  transportation.) 

g.  Laissez  faire.  ( Theory  that  the  government  should  not  interfere 
with  or  restrain  development  of  industry.) 

h.  Protective  tariff.  ( Tax  imposed  on  imported  goods,  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  their  production  at  home.) 

i.  George  Stephenson.  ( Englishman  who  made  the  locomotive 
practicable.) 

j.  Mass  production.  ( Making  of  goods  of  the  same  or  similar 
character  in  large  quantities.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  was  the  inventor  of  the  wireless  telegraph.  ( Marconi ) 

b.  was  a musician  who  in  later  life  was  totally  deaf. 

( Beethoven ) 

c.  The  first  man  to  make  a non-stop  flight  from  America  to  France 

was . ( Lindbergh ) 

d.  The  policy  of  allowing  all  religious  groups  to  worship  as  they 

please,  with  no  one  group  receiving  special  recognition  or  aid  from 
the  government,  is  known  as . ( religious  freedom) 

e.  — — was  the  first  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  {Peary) 

f.  Bessemer  and  Kelley  were  connected  with  the  industry. 

(steel) 

g.  The  first  ocean  cable  was  laid  by  . ( Cyrus  Field) 

h.  is  the  chief  source  of  newspaper  revenue.  ( Advertising ) 

i.  Roentgen  discovered  the . ( X ray) 

j.  — — was  the  sculptor  of  “The  Thinker.”  (Rodin) 

Part  I V.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  The  steam  engine  was  introduced  by  Whitney,  Watt,  Crompton, 
Arkwright. 

b.  British  slave  trade  was  abolished  through  the  efforts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Clara  Barton,  Wilberforce. 

c.  The  longest  canal  in  the  world  is  the  Suez,  Panama,  Soo,  Erie. 

d.  Byrd  discovered  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  Little  America, 
Greenland. 

e.  Millet  was  a German  painter,  French  painter,  German  poet, 
French  poet. 

/.  Germany , England,  Russia,  United  States,  was  the  outstanding 
country  in  music  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

g.  Pestalozzi  was  a famous  educator,  inventor,  scientist,  painter. 

h.  Dumas  is  a writer  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Germany. 
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i.  Comenius,  Froebel,  Goethe,  Mozart,  was  the  educational  promoter 
of  the  kindergarten. 

j.  Communism,  Socialism,  syndicalism,  Hitlerism,  wants  the  govern- 
ment to  have  complete  ownership  over  everything. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word , “True”  or  “False”  in  each 
case: 

a.  Renaissance  is  another  term  often  applied  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  (False) 

b.  Americans  now  use  the  domestic  system  to  a large  extent  in 
industry.  (False) 

c.  The  Industrial  Revolution  reduced  women’s  opportunities  in 
industry.  (False) 

d.  Jenner  discovered  vaccination  as  a preventive  of  smallpox. 

( True) 

e.  England  was  the  only  place  that  was  affected  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (False) 

f.  Karl  Marx  was  a German  socialist  who  wrote  “Das  Kapital.” 

( True) 

g.  The  rise  of  new  social  and  political  distinctions  was  one  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  (True) 

h.  Religion  has  been  taken  to  the  most  uncivilized  natives  by 
missionaries.  (True) 

i.  We  still  have  labor  unions,  but  governments  are  less  kindly 
disposed  to  them  than  when  they  first  appeared.  (False) 

j.  The  Wright  Brothers  discovered  that  a heavier-than-air  machine 
could  fly.  (True) 

A TEST  ON  UNIT  XV 

The  World-Wide  Advance  of  European  Civilization 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  kinds  of  government  in  the  British  Empire  with  an  example 
or  definition  of  each.  ( Dominions , Canada,  self-government;  crown 
colonies,  Bermuda,  government  like  royal  colonies  in  American  colonial 
times;  India,  part  under  native  rulers,  part  direct  British  rule,  with 
Viceroy  at  head  (dominion  status  or  independence  under  discussion, 
19J/.6);  naval  stations,  Singapore;  etc.) 

b.  Four  important  facts  about  the  work  of  David  Livingstone  and 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  (Livingstone  went  to  Africa  as  a missionary,  and 
spent  more  than  20  years  there;  Livingstone  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  African  slave  trade;  Stanley  was  sent  out  by  the  publisher  of  “ The 
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New  York  Herald  ” to  find  Livingstone  when  the  latter  was  not  heard 
from  for  a number  of  years;  Livingstone  died  in  Africa,  declining  to 
come  back  with  Stanley;  opened  up  to  the  knowledge  of  white  men  much 
of  central  Africa;  etc.) 

c.  Four  reasons  why  many  countries  want  to  have  colonies. 
{Obtain  raw  materials  for  their  factories;  sell  surplus  products  made  at 
home;  competition  with  other  nations;  the  development  of  natural 
resources;  national  prestige;  etc.) 

d.  Four  problems  England  found  in  governing  the  Irish.  {Land 
policies  of  the  past  had  produced  a bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
toward  England;  the  Irish  were  dissatisfied  with  their  lack  of  self- 
government;  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  while  proportion- 
ately fair  was  not  large  enough  to  secure  legislation  such  as  the  Irish 
wished;  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  when  most  of 
the  Irish  people,  except  in  Ulster,  were  Catholic,  created  much  discontent, 
the  collection  of  high  rents  and  evictions  from  land  on  which  tenants  had 
lived  often  produced  very  unpleasant  situations;  etc.) 

e.  Four  facts  about  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan,  past 
and  present.  {Both  countries  were  very  old,  and  for  a long  time  neither 
wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with  western  trade  or  civilization ; in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  two  countries  went  to  war  over  the 
control  of  Korea,  and  China  lost;  the  attempt  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  to  drive  out  foreigners  resulted  in  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to 
Peiping,  in  which  Japan  had  a part;  Japan  found  it  to  its  advantage  to 
favor  the  open  door  policy  in  China  around  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; during  the  World  War  Japan  tried  to  gain  greater  influence  in 
China;  in  1931  the  Japanese  overran  Manchuria  and  gave  it  a govern- 
ment {M anchoukuo) . Occupied  a large  part  of  China,  but  had  to  with- 
draw when  defeated  in  World  War  II.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Pan-Americanism.  {Belief  that  all  the  republics  of  the  New  World 
have  interests  in  common  and  should  try  to  promote  those  interests.) 

b.  Imperialism.  {The  control  exercised  by  stronger  nations  over 
weaker  or  less  civilized  peoples.) 

c.  ABC  Powers.  {Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile;  leading  nations 
in  South  America.) 

d.  Botany  Bay.  {Location  of  the  first  settlement  of  people  from 
England  in  Australia  — a shipload  of  convicts.) 

e.  Cecil  Rhodes.  {Englishman  who  developed  South  Africa  and 
made  it  a factor  of  importance  in  the  British  Empire.) 
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/.  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  ( Term  applied  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  dominions.) 

g.  White  Man’s  Burden.  ( Term  used  by  Rudyard  Kipling  signify- 
ing responsibility  for  dealing  with  social,  economic,  and  political  problems 
among  backward  people  who  are  unappreciative.) 

h.  Boxer  Rebellion.  ( Revolt  of  Chinese  secret  society  secretly  en- 
couraged by  the  government  against  foreigners ; it  broke  out  most  violently 
in  1900;  suppressed  by  intervention  of  troops  from  6 countries.) 

i.  Mandate.  ( Relatively  backward  region  put  under  the  supervision 
of  a stronger  power  by  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations — Palestine, 
Syria,  etc.) 

j.  Scotch-Irish.  ( Settlers  in  North  Ireland  who  came  over  from 
Scotland.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase : 

a.  The  part  of  Ireland  that  is  not  included  in  Eire  is . ( Ulster 

or  North  Ireland) 

b.  The  American  who  induced  Japan  to  open  two  of  her  ports  was 
. {Perry) 

c.  The  statesman  sent  by  Parliament  to  Canada  in  the  1830’s  to 

investigate  the  political  situation  was . ( Durham ) 

d.  , the  Mikado  of  Japan,  reigned  from  1867-1912.  ( Mut - 

suhito) 

e.  The  Kongo  basin,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  is  controlled  by . 

(Belgium) 

f.  Vladivostok  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  . ( Trans- 

Siberian  Railway) 

g.  in  1815  was  the  leading  world  power.  (Great  Britain) 

h.  1823  is  the  date  of  the  announcement  of . (Monroe  Doctrine) 

i.  The  revolt  from  Spain  and  produced  seven  independent 

states  in  South  America.  (Portugal) 

j.  was  a Russian  province  from  the  time  of  Bering’s  voyages 

in  the  eighteenth  century  until  1867.  (Alaska) 

Part  IV.  Select  the  correct . answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  The  “Dark  Continent”  refers  to  Asia,  Africa,  China,  Siberia. 

b.  A noted  leader  o'f  the  Boers  was  De  Valera,  Kruger,  Rhodes, 
Gandhi. 

c.  The  people  who  first  tried  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal  were 
English,  French,  Mexican,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

d . The  chief  official  in  the  actual  government  of  India  in  1945  was 
called  Mikado,  Emperor,  Viceroy,  King. 
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e.  The  present  form  of  government  of  Canada  was  established  in 
1867,  1840,  1823,  1901. 

/.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  is  the  largest  country  in 
South  America. 

g.  Gandhi  is  governor  of  India,  a critic  of  British  rule,  an  untouch- 
able, a member  of  the  Indian  Parliament. 

h.  Latin  America  means  Canada,  the  countries  around  Hudson 
Bay,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Italian  section  of  New  York. 

i.  The  United  States  gained  Puerto  Rico  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

j.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Newfoundland,  has  a more 
nearly  even  distribution  of  wealth  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “True”  or  “False,”  in  each 
case: 

a.  Practically  all  of  Germany’s  colonies  were  taken  away  after 
World  War  I.  {True) 

b.  The  Sepoy  Mutiny  in  India  led  to  the  transfer  of  all  governmental 
functions  to  the  crown.  ( True) 

c.  Much  of  Australia  lies  in  the  temperate  zone.  {True) 

d.  The  expansion  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  began  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  {True) 

e.  Before  World  War  II  there  was  little  opposition  to  British  rule  in 
India.  {False) 

/.  Acts  of  Parliament  apply  to  British  dominions  only  by  their  own 
voluntary  choice.  {True) 

g.  China  is  supposed  to  have  the  oldest  civilization  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  {True) 

h.  Matthew  C.  Perry  discovered  the  North  Pole.  {False) 

i.  The  Boers  were  soldiers  hired  by  Great  Britain  to  fight  the 
natives  in  Africa.  {False) 

j.  The  only  churches  in  Ireland  are  Catholic.  {False) 

A TEST  ON  UNITS  XVI  AND  XVII 

t 

From  One  War  to  Another 

Part  I.  State  or  explain: 

a.  Four  territorial  changes  resulting  from  World  War  I.  {Germany 
lost  her  colonies;  Poland,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  became  independent;  many  of  these  independent  countries 
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were  taken  from  what  had  been  Russian  territory ; Poland  was  given  a 
11  corridor”  across  eastern  Prussia;  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  given 
back  to  France;  Austria  and  Hungary  were  separated  and  much  reduced 
in  territory;  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  gained  much  territory;  Turkey 
lost  territory  outside  of  Asia  Minor  and  a little  in  Europe;  etc.) 

b.  Four  facts  about  Germany  : 1919-1936.  (Set  up  a republic  which 
lasted  until  1933;  first  president  was  Friedrich  Ebert;  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hindenburg,  who  was  president  for  eight  years;  passed  through  a 
period  of  disastrous  paper  money  inflation;  authority  was  seized  by  Adolf 
Hitler  in  1933;  under  the  rule  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  severe  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  occurred ; the  republic  was  abandoned  and  dictatorship  set  up; 
under  Adolf  Hitler,  Germany  failed  to  keep  its  promises  in  the  Versailles 
peace  treaty;  Germany  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  a member 
in  full  standing  but  withdrew.) 

c.  How  four  nations  were  involved  in  war  in  1942  without  their 
own  seeking.  (France  and  other  western  European  countries  invaded 
by  Germans;  Russia  attacked  by  Hitler,  191+1 ; Greece  attacked  by  Musso- 
lini and  later  overrun  by  Germans;  United  States  attacked  without  warning 
by  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor;  etc.) 

d.  How  four  countries  have  changed  their  governments  since  the 
First  World  War.  (Germany  had  a republic  and  then  a dictatorship ; Italy 
passed  under  the  control  of  a dictator;  Spain  had  a dictator,  became  a re- 
public, and  went  under  a dictator  again;  Greece  has  tried  both  monarchy 
and  republic;  Turkey  set  up  a republic  under  the  lead  of  Mustapha 
Kemal;  etc.) 

e.  Four  features  of  Turkey’s  development  since  1920.  (Set  up 
a republic  under  the  leadership  of  Mustapha  Kemal;  has  abolished 
Mohammedanism  as  the  state  religion;  separated  church  and  state; 
polygamy  has  been  abolished;  new  code  of  laws  introduced;  calendar 
of  western  Europe  has  been  adopted;  alphabet  like  the  Latin  has  been 
substituted  for  the  Arabic;  schools  of  all  grades  are  provided;  women  are 
equal  with  men  in  all  respects  legally;  dress  is  the  same  as  in  western 
Europe;  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, and  trade.) 

Part  II.  Define  or  explain: 

a.  Triple  Entente.  (An  understanding  among  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  prior  to  World  War  I.) 

b.  Pact  of  Paris.  (Sometimes  called  Briand-  Kellogg  Treaty; 
drawn  up  in  1928  and  accepted  by  about  60  nations,  declaring  that  they 
would  settle  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means.) 
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c.  U.S.S.R.  {Abbreviation  for  “ Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ” 
which  is  the  official  title  of  the  Russian  government.) 

d.  Self-determination.  (A  belief  that  nations  and  peoples  should 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  for  themselves  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  should  live.) 

e.  Soviet.  (A  fundamental  feature  of  the  Russian  government;  often 
means  a council  representing  some  particular  industrial  class.) 

f.  Vatican  City.  {Small  district  in  Rome  set  apart  by  treaty  with 
Mussolini  and  put  under  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.) 

g.  Zionists.  ( Those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  go  back  to  Palestine  and  make  their  home.) 

h.  Stalin.  {Successor  of  Lenin  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  government. 
Since  191+1  Prime  Minister;  sometimes  called  Marshal.) 

i.  Fascisti.  {Party  led  by  Mussolini  seized  control  of  Italian  govern- 
ment in  1922;  advocated  full  government  control  of  industry.) 

j.  Lend  Lease.  {Program  adopted  by  Congress  in  191+1  to  make  vari- 
ous kinds  of  assistance  available  to  nations  resisting  aggression;  similar 
aid  received  by  the  United  States  as  well  a&  given.) 

Part  III.  Fill  each  blank  with  the  appropriate  word  or  phrase: 

a.  Another  name  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

was . {World  Court) 

b.  Leader  of  the  Chinese  during  World  War  II  was . {Chiang 

Kai-shek) 

c.  was  the  British  Prime  Minister  who  helped  draw  up  the 

Atlantic  Charter.  {Churchill) 

d.  England’s  immediate  reason  for  entering  World  War  I was 

Germany’s  invasion  of . {Belgium) 

e.  was  the  last  president  of  Germany  under  the  Republic. 

{Hindenburg) 

f.  entered  World  War  I April  6,  1917.  ( United  States) 

g . deserted  the  Triple  Alliance  in  World  War  I.  {Italy) 

h.  The  person  most  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  League 

of  Nations  was . {Woodrow  Wilson) 

i.  A large  European  country  which  lost  its  independence  twice  in 

less  than  two  centuries  is . {Poland) 

j.  The  general  in  command  of  the  invasion  of  Europe  from  the 

west  in  1944  was . {Eisenhower) 

Part  I V.  Select  the  correct  answer  from  the  suggested  alternatives: 

a.  Briand,  Poincar6,  Clemenceau , Tardieu,  was-  France’s  main 
representative  in  drawing  up  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
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b.  The  Fourteen  Points  were  part  of  the  policy  of  Lloyd  George.. 
MacDonald,  Wilson,  Briand. 

c.  One  of  England’s  mandated  countries  was  the  Philippines,  Falk- 
land Islands,  Iraq,  South  Africa. 

d.  1920  is  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  World  Court,  first 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Pact  of  Paris,  Locarno  Pact. 

e.  The  battle  of  the  Marne,  the  battle  of  Jutland,  the  rout  of  Aus- 
trians by  the  Italians,  the  conquest  of  the  Argonne,  stopped  German 
plans  for  conquering  France  in  1914. 

/.  A government  which  claims  the  right  to  control  and  regulate 
every  interest  of  its  people  is  known  as  a democracy,  oligarchy,  totali- 
tarian, isolationist. 

g.  The  less  numerous  racial  or  religious  groups  in  a country  are 
Communists,  minorities,  priorities,  serfs. 

h.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  Germans  in  1940,  the  chief 
place  in  the  French  government  was  taken  by  Blum,  Giraud,  Goebbels, 
Petain. 

i.  We  hear  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  in  connection  with  England, 
France,  Russia,  Poland. 

j.  On  December  7,  1941,  Japan  attacked  the  American  naval  base 
at  Dutch  Harbor,  Pearl  Harbor,  Seattle,  Singapore. 

Part  V.  Write  the  appropriate  word,  “ True  ” or  “False,”  in  each  case: 

a.  The  Washington  Conference  attempted  to  reduce  naval  arma- 
ments. ( True) 

b.  Air  power  has  much  to  do  with  success  in  modern  warfare.  ( True) 

c.  Many  of  the  colonies  taken  from  Germany  were  returned  later. 
(False) 

d.  The  printing  of  paper  money  was  a means  of  restoring  trade  to 
Germany  after  the  first  World  War.  (False) 

e.  The  general  feeling  of  the  American  people  toward  Russia 
changed  greatly  between  the  summer  of  1939  and  1942.  (True) 

f.  One  would  be  wrong  in  believing  that  the  League  of  Nations 
was  an  absolute  failure.  (True) 

g.  Under  Mussolini  Italy’s  government  was  democratic.  (False) 

h.  Illiteracy  in  Russia  has  been  considerably  decreased  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czars.  (True) 

• i.  The  geography  of  Europe  is  such  as  to  make  the  fixing  of  the 
boundaries  between  nations  a relatively  easy  thing.  (False) 

j.  The  United  States  was  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose  in- 
dustry and  business  were  not  seriously  upset  by  the  World  Wars.  (False) 
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SEMESTER  TEST 

World  History,  Seventeenth  to  Twentieth  Centuries 

Score 

Use  not  more  than  seven  ipinutes  on  each  part  for  I 

first  consideration.  Seven  additional  minutes  will  be  II 

allowed  for  review  before  papers  are  collected.  Ill 

IV 

Total 

Part  I.  Recognition 

Directions:  The  first  column  is  composed  of  a list  of  terms,  for  25  of 
which  there  are  definitions  in  the  second  column.  In 
each  of  the  blank  spaces  at  the  right  of  the  second  column, 
insert  the  number  of  the  appropriate  term  in  the  first 
column. 


1. 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Term  which  the  Pope  at  one  time 

2. 

Anti-Semitism 

applied  to  himself 

28 

3. 

balance  of  power 

Phrase  used  by  Bismarck  to  char- 

4. 

Ludwig  von 

acterize  his  policy 

6 

Beethoven 

French  term  for  middle  class  people 

8 

6. 

James  G.  Blaine 

Family  name  of  former  German  rulers 

19 

6. 

blood  and  iron 

Russian  legislative  body  at  one  period 

17 

7. 

Botany  Bay 

Places  once  prominent  in  England 

8. 

bourgeoisie 

which  lost  their  significance 

82 

9. 

caste  system 

Promoter  of  British  interests  in  South 

10. 

Chiang  Kai-shek 

Africa 

30 

11. 

Winston  Churchill 

Once  planned  to  be  the  strongest 

12. 

Manuel  Avila 

naval  center  in  the  Far  East 

88 

Camacho 

First  British  settlement  in  Australia 

7 

13. 

Comenius 

Term  applied  to  Great  Britain  and 

14. 

Commonwealth  of 

its  dominions 

u 

Nations 

Social  classification  of  the  people  of 

15. 

Corn  laws 

India 

9 

16. 

Declaration  of 

Violent  hostility  to  Jews 

2 

Lima 

Theory  that  government  should  not 

17. 

Duma 

control  business  closely 

22. 

18. 

Josef  Vissariono- 

Inventor of  wireless  telegraphy 

23 

vich  Dzugashvili 

Great  economic  change  which  began 

19. 

Hohenzollern 

in  the  18th  century 

21 
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20. 

11  Duce 

Person  of  half-Indian  and  half-white 

21. 

Industrial 

ancestry 

25 

Revolution 

President  of  Mexico 

12 

22. 

laissez  faire 

Active  in  forming  the  organization 

23. 

Guglielmo  Marconi 

now  known  as  the  Pan-American 

24. 

merchant  marine 

Union 

5 

25. 

mestizo 

Region  dominated  but  not  annexed 

26. 

peon 

by  an  outside  power 

_34_ 

27. 

prime  minister 

Leaders  in  making  the  Versailles 

28. 

Prisoner  of  the 

Treaty  of  1919 

35 

Vatican 

System  for  preventing  too  great  in- 

29. 

Red  Shirts 

fluence  of  one  or  two  nations 

3 

30. 

Cecil  Rhodes 

Title  assumed  by  Mussolini  as  head 

31. 

Romanoff 

of  the  government  of  Italy 

20 

32. 

rotten  boroughs 

Head  of  the  Chinese  government 

10 

33. 

Singapore 

Active  leader  of  the  Russian  govern- 

34. 

sphere  of  influence 

ment  during  World  War  II 

18 

36. 

The  Big  Four 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  Atlantic 

36. 

Triple  Alliance 

Charter 

11 

37. 

James  Watt 

Total  Score  for  Part  I 

Part  II.  Names  or  Terms 

Directions:  On  the  blank  line  at  the  right  of  each  descriptive  phrase, 
write  the  proper  name  or  term. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


7. 


Announced  in  1823  by  an  American  president 
Former  established  church  in  Russia 
Discoverer  of  radium 

Small  mountainous  country  noted  for  its  de- 
mocracy 

Canadian  province  which  has  many  people  of 
French  ancestry 

Ruler  who  had  the  longest  reign  in  English 
history 

Prime  Minister  of  Eire 


Monroe  Doctrine 
Greek  Orthodox 
Marie  Curie 


Switzerland 

Quebec 

Queen  Victoria 
de  Valera 
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8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


First  Labor  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
The  leading  country  in  the  production  of  wool 
Gave  his  name  to  a common  kind  of  improved 
roads 

The  author  of  Das  Kapital 
First  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Country  whose  northern  desert  regions  produce 
much  nitrate 

Leader  who  freed  northern  South  America 
Largest  river  in  South  America 
Most  populous  city  in  South  America 
Ancient  philosopher  and  teacher  in  China 
Famous  African  missionary  and  explorer 
Term  applied  to  Wilson’s  plan  for  peace  settle- 
ment, 1918 

Chiefly  responsible  for  forming  the  League  of 
Nations 

The  leader  in  the  rebuilding  of  Turkey 
The  present  king  of  Great  Britain 
Leader  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  south- 
western Pacific,  1942 

Headquarters  of  the  French  government,  1942 
Territory  conquered  by  Mussolini  in  1936 

Total  Score  for  Part  II 


MacDonald 

Australia 

Mac  Adam 

Marx 

Clara  Barton 

Chile 

Bolivar 

Amazon 
Buenos  Aires 
Confucius 
Livingstone 


Fourteen  Points 

Wilson 

Mustapha  Kemal 
George  VI 

Mac  Arthur 

Vichy 

Ethiopia 


Part  111.  Multiple  Choice 

Directions:  On  the  blank  line  after  each  of  the  following  statements 
enter  the  number  preceding  the  correct  word  or  phrase 
among  the  suggested  alternatives. 

1.  The  most  radical  group  in  Russia  in  the  19th  century  were 
called : (1)  Nihilists,  (2)  Imperialists,  (3)  Nationalists, 

(4)  Liberalists. 


1 
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2.  Louis  Napoleon  came  to  leadership  in  France  because  of : 

(1)  his  brains,  (2)  his  uncle’s  success,  (3)  his  military 
experience,  (4)  his  education.  2 

3.  A conflict  over  the  control  of  education  in  Germany  was 

called : (1)  Ausgleich,  (2)  Anschluss,  (3)  Kulturkampf, 

(4)  Zollverein.  3 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Austria  for  over  thirty  years  was : 

(1)  Blanc,  (2)  Cavour,  (3)  Disraeli,  (4)  Metternich.  4 

6.  Disraeli  bought  for  Britain  the  controlling  interest  in : 

(1)  Gibraltar,  (2)  the  House  of  Commons,  (3)  New  Zea- 
land, (4)  the  Suez  Canal.  4 

6.  Control  exercised  by  stronger  nations  over  weaker  people 

is  often  called : (1)  dictatorship,  (2)  feudalism,  (3)  im- 
perialism, (4)  good  neighbor  policy.  3 

7.  “Mended  or  ended”  was  a phrase  applied  to  the : (1)  Brit- 
ish Cabinet,  (2)  House  of  Commons,  (3)  House  of  Lords, 

(4)  Senate.  3 

8.  An  important  source  of  supply  for  our  rubber  and  tin  has 

been : (1)  Australia,  (2)  British  Malaya,  (3)  Canada, 

(4)  Ceylon.  2 

9.  The  North  Pole  was  reached  in  1909  by:  (1)  Byrd, 

(2)  Lindbergh,  (3)  Magellan,  (4)  Peary.  4 

10.  The  idea  of  evolution  was  advocated  by : (1)  Aristotle, 

(2)  Darwin,  (3)  Goethe,  (4)  Jenner.  2 

11.  Charles  Goodyear  is  noted  for  his  part  in  : (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone,  (2)  manufacture  of  rubber, 

(3)  modern  music,  (4)  the  wage  system.  2 

12.  A famous  American-born  artist  who.  later  lived  in  England 
was : (1)  Dunant,  (2)  Rodin,  (3)  Thackeray,  (4)  Whistler.  4 

13.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes  was  erected  by:  (1)  Bolivia  and 

Paraguay,  (2)  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  (3)  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, (4)  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  3 

14.  The  Latin-American  country  with  the  largest  area  is : 

(1)  Argentina,  (2)  Brazil,  (3)  Canada,  (4)  Mexico.  2 
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16.  Latin-American  countries  began  to  gain  their  freedom 
during  the : (1)  Boxer  Rebellion,  (2)  Napoleonic  Wars, 

(3)  Opium  War,  (4)  Sepoy  Mutiny.  2 

16.  Official  contacts  with  Latin-American  countries  based  on 

financial  interests  were  sometimes  called : (1)  friendly 

collaboration,  (2)  dollar  diplomacy,  (3)  commercial  reci- 
procity, (4)  Drago  doctrine.  _2_ 

17.  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany : (1)  August  1, 

1914 ; (2)  May  8,  1915 ; (3)  April  6,  1917  ; (4)  November 

11,  1918.  _S_ 

18.  The  Japanese  gave  to  their  emperor  the  title  of : (1)  daimio ; 

(2)  fuehrer,  (3)  mikado,  (4)  shogun.  _3_ 

19.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is : 

(1)  Kharkov,  (2)  Moscow,  (3)  Vladivostok,  (4)  Warsaw.  8 

20.  The  extensive  use  of  the  submarine  first  occurred  in  the  : 

(1)  American  Civil  War,  (2)  Crimean  War,  (3)  Spanish- 
American  War,  (4)  First  World  W'ar.  _4_ 

21.  A government  which  claims  the  right  to  control  and  regu- 
late every  interest  of  its  people  might  be  properly  called : 

(1)  democratic,  (2)  isolationist,  (3)  oligarchic,  (4)  totali- 
tarian. 4 

22.  The  less  numerous  religious  or  racial  groups  in  a country 

may  be  called : (1)  communists,  (2)  minorities,  (3)  pri- 
orities, (4)  serfs.  2 

23.  Vatican  City  is  in:  (1)  France,  (2)  Italy,  (3)  Russia, 

(4)  Switzerland.  2 

24.  An  international  agreement  arranged  in  1938  intended  to 
prevent  war  but  not  working  out  in  that  direction  wras  drawn 

up  at : (1)  Berlin,  (2)  London,  (3)  Munich,  (4)  Paris.  3 

25.  Most  of  the  Latin-American  countries  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  States  in  resisting  Axis  aggression  at  a 
conference  at : (1)  Bogota,  (2)  Caracas,  (3)  Montevideo, 

(4)  Rio  de  Janeiro.  4 

Total  Score  for  Part  III 
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Part  IV.  Understandings 

Directions : In  the  blank  spaces  opposite  each  of  the  following  state- 
ments, mark  a plus  sign  (-|-)  if  it  is  true  and  a zero  (O) 
if  it  is  false. 

1.  When  Maximilian  went  to  Mexico,  the  United  States  was 

engaged  in  the  Civil  War.  + 

2.  Reactionaries  are  people  who  want  to  go  back  to  the  old 

government  and  ways.  -f- 

3.  Among  the  small  Balkan  states  of  Europe  good  feeling  has 

habitually  prevailed.  Q 

4.  The  Ems  Dispatch  was  a form  of  treaty  between  France 

and  Prussia.  Q 

6.  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  thought  alike  on  most  public 
questions.  Q 

6.  Great  Britain  is  the  outstanding  example  of  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  + 

7.  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  given  a good  example 

of  friendly  relations.  -f- 

8.  The  British  constitution  is  a document  much  like  ours, 

kept  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Q 

9.  From  the  very  beginning  labor  unions  have  been  popular 

with  all  classes.  Q 

10.  The  factory  system  has  helped  the  poor  to  enjoy  more 

conveniences  than  ever  before.  + 

11.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for 

the  modern  steel  industry.  + 

12.  Canada,  Argentina,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  produce 

most  of  the  world’s  coffee.  Q 

13.  The  Latin-American  countries  have  always  been  enthu- 
siastic over  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Q 

14.  Almost  all  of  South  America  is  east  of  almost  all  of  the 

United  States.  + 

15.  Argentina  has  a much  larger  railroad  mileage  in  proportion 

to  its  area  than  most  other  Latin-American  countries.  + 
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16.  Immigrants  from  southern  Europe  have  gained  an  influ- 

ential place  in  politics  and  business  in  several  Latin- 
American  countries.  + 

17.  World  War  I left  the  world  in  good  condition,  for  the  peace 

treaties  were  generally  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Q 

18.  The  capture  of  Paris  was  one  of  Germany’s  most  important 

achievements  in  the  first  World  War.  Q 

19.  A German  official’s  remark  about  a “scrap  of  paper”  lost 

Germany  considerable  sympathy  outside  Europe.  + 

20.  The  Czar  of  Russia  at  one  time  started  a movement  which 
seemed  very  promising  in  promoting  world  peace. 

21.  Illiteracy  in  Russia  has  been  considerably  decreased  since 

the  overthrow  of  the  Czars.  + 

22.  The  printing  of  paper  money  helped  greatly  in  restoring 

German  prosperity  after  the  first  World  War.  Q 

23.  The  general  feeling  of  the  American  people  toward  Russia 
changed  immensely  between  the  summer  of  1939  and  that 

of  1942.  + 

24.  Japanese  people  in  general  accepted  MacArthur’s  authority 

peacefully  after  VJ  Day.  + 

26.  The  geography  of  Europe  is  such  as  to  make  the  fixing  of 

boundaries  between  nations  relatively  easy.  Q 

Total  Score  for  Part  IV 

ANSWERS  TO  TESTS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY 
WORKBOOK 

(In  this  list  of  acceptable  test  answers  more  than  the  required 
number  of  items  are  given  in  numerous  cases ; teachers  should,  how- 
ever, credit  the  pupil  for  correct  answers  only  up  to  the  number 
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called  for.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  word  the  answer  precisely 
in  the  language  given  here,  but  an  equivalent  statement  should  be 
given.  All  the  correct  answers  for  any  particular  questions  have  not 
been  given  in  all  cases,  of  course.  Instructions  for  scoring  these  tests, 
except  the  semester  tests,  have  already  been  given  on  page  294  of  the 
Workbook.) 


TEST  ON  UNITS  I AND  II 
Backgrounds  and  Beginnings  of  Civilization 
Part  I 

a.  Gives  an  acquaintance  with  the  past ; helps  us  to  understand 
people ; encourages  us  to  seek  the  truth ; helps  us  to  set  up  high 
ideals ; has  great  cultural  value  ; offers  a profitable  and  pleasant  way 
to  spend  leisure  time. 

b.  Hunting  and  fishing ; pastoral ; agricultural ; handicraft,  or 
manufacturing ; industrial. 

c.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Lydia,  Judea. 

d.  Enabled  him  to  cook  food;  gave  warmth  and  protection. 

e.  Egyptians,  phonetic  writing ; Phoenicians,  use  of  an  alphabet ; 
Hebrews,  the  Bible ; Persians,  organization  of  a great  empire ; Baby- 
lonians, first  code  of  laws.  (Numerous  other  answers  possible.) 

Part  II 

a.  Polytheism:  a belief  in  many  gods. 

b.  Nature  worship:  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  streams,  and  other 
features  of  nature. 

c.  Satrap:  governor  of  a province  in  the  Persian  Empire. 

d.  Olympiad:  a period  of  four  years ; first  Olympiad  began 
in  776. 

e.  Prehistoric:  times  or  peoples  before  records  began  to  be 

kept. 

/.  Papyrus:  material,  made  from  a reed,  used  for  writing  in  ancient 
Egypt. 

g.  Delta:  the  mouth  of  a river,  in  this  case  the  Nile. 

h.  Hatshepsut:  first  famous  woman  ruler  of  Egypt. 

i.  Astrology:  foretelling  events  by  studying  the  heavenly  bodies.  , 

j.  Book  of  the  Dead:  work  of  Egyptian  literature  dealing  with 
features  of  future  life  believed  in  by  Egyptians. 
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Part  III 


a.  Fertile  Crescent 

b.  Egyptians 

c.  ten 

d.  Khufu  (or  Cheops) 

e.  Phoenicians 


/.  Jehovah 

g.  white 

h.  Phoenicians 

i.  hieroglyphics 

j.  Pharaoh 


Part  IV 


a.  Jews 

b.  Hanging  Gardens 

c.  Mazda 

d.  Croesus 

e.  Assurbanipal 


/.  Moses 

g.  fact 

h.  Rock  of  Behistun 
I.  Persian  Gulf 

j.  Memphis 


Part  V 


a.  True  c.  True  e.  True  g.  False  i.  False 

b.  False  d.  False  /.  False  h.  False  j . True 

TEST  ON  UNIT  III 
Gifts  of  Greece  to  the  Modern  World 
Part  I 

a.  Monarchy ; oligarchy ; tyranny ; democracy. 

b.  Checked  the  spread  of  decaying  Oriental  civilization ; inspired 
Greeks  to  activity  in  literature,  drama,  and  poetry ; raised  Athens  to 
a place  of  leadership  among  Greek  cities. 

c.  Parthenon:  built  in  honor  of  Athena,  considered  the  finest  of 
all  Greek  temples ; Theseum : best  preserved  of  all  structures  of 
ancient  times ; Erechtheum : noted  for  Porch  of  Maidens. 

d.  Furnished  the  nearest  approach  to  democracy  in  ancient  times ; 
Greek  philosophers  developed  high  ideals  of  living ; Greek  language 
contributed  to  words  in  modern  languages ; Greek  poets  examples 
for  later  ones  ; Greek  culture  is  the  basis  of  that  of  Romans  and  other 
ancient  peoples  ; Greek  art  and  architecture  most  beautiful  of  ancient 
times  and  often  imitated  today. 

e.  Athens  ; Sparta  ; Thebes. 

/.  Common  language ; common  religious  ideas ; belief  in  a common 
ancestry ; Olympic  Games ; leagues  or  amphictyonies. 
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Part  II 

a.  City:  in  ancient  Greece  a community  usually  walled  and  center- 
ing around  a hill  called  an  acropolis.  City-state:  included  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  related  to  it  politically  or  economically. 

b.  Doric:  simplest  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek  architecture,  with 
no  base  and  plain  capital. 

c.  Greece  was  nearest  part  of  Europe  to  Oriental  civilization ; 
Greeks  were  adaptable  and  a many-sided  people. 

d.  Hellenistic  Age:  period  following  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
in  which  Greek  and  Oriental  civilization  were  blended. 

e.  Solon:  famous  law  giver  of  Athens  (594  b.c.)  ; his  reforms  were 
intended  to  relieve  the  poor  people. 

/.  Oracles:  means  through  which  Greeks  believed  messages  were 
received  from  the  gods. 

g.  Socrates  tried  to  make  people  think  by  asking  questions  calling 
for  true  personal  answers. 

h.  Spartans  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  physical 
development  and  military  training. 

i.  Ostracism:  practice  of  exiling  for  a period  a person  who  received 
a certain  number  of  votes  calling  for  such  action. 

j.  Apollo:  god  of  light,  music,  and  prophecy. 

Part  III 

a.  Philip ; Alexander  /.  776  b.c. 

b.  Socrates  g.  Iliad ; Odyssey 

c.  Pericles  h.  Athens 

d.  Phidias ; Praxiteles  (or  Myron)  i.  Aristotle 

e.  Herodotus  j.  Tyrant 


Part  IV 


a.  A new  culture  developed,  Greek 

and  Oriental  combined 

b.  Acropolis 

c.  490 

d.  Ephors 

e.  Socrates 


Persian  leader  in  an  invasion 
of  Greece 
Battle  of  Salamis 
Aristophanes 
Polytheistic 
Athens 


Part  V 

a.  True  c.  False  e.  False  g.  True  l.  False 

b.  False  d.  False  /.  False  h.  True  j.  False 
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TEST  ON  UNIT  IV 
How  Rome  Forwarded  Civilization 
Part  I 

a.  Preserved  contributions  from  Greek  and  Oriental  life ; made 
possible  spread  of  Christianity ; Latin  language  is  basis  of  many 
modern  languages ; progress  in  engineering ; models  for  city  govern- 
ment ; influence  of  Roman  law. 

b.  People  ceased  to  care  for  self-government ; slavery  common 
everywhere ; marked  division  between  rich  and  poor ; religious  influ- 
ences lost  their  force ; etc. 

c.  Established  Roman  authority  in  Gaul ; a member  of  the  First 
Triumvirate ; visited  Britain ; established  Cleopatra  on  Egyptian 
throne  ; died  in  44  b.c  ; etc. 

d.  Middle  position  in  Italy ; inland  location  ; hills. 

e.  Made  Constantinople  capital  of  Empire ; made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  Empire. 

/.  Pantheon ; Colosseum  ; Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Part  II 

a.  Pax  Romana:  Roman  peace ; condition  of  order  and  out- 
ward prosperity  maintained  in  first  two  centuries  a.d.  by  Roman 
Empire. 

b.  Dictator:  in  ancient  Rome  an  official  with  absolute  power 
appointed  in  times  of  emergency. 

c.  Plebeian:  person  not  a member  of  original  Roman  family ; entered 
early  Rome  through  immigration,  conquest,  or  business,  perhaps. 

d.  Paterfamilias:  father  of  the  family ; had  absolute  authority  in 
home. 

e.  First  Triumvirate:  political  ring  which  consisted  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

/.  Toga:  outer  garment  worn  by  Roman  men. 

g.  Forum:  market  place ; a sort  of  civic  center  for  Roman  life. 

h.  Censor:  official  in  Roman  republic  who  counted  people  every 
five  years  and  classified  them  according  to  rank. 

i.  Corpus  Juris  Civilis:  “the  body  of  civil  law”  ; legal  code  drawn 
up  under  Justinian. 

j.  Twelve  Tables:  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs. 
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Part  III 


a.  Sicily  g.  Diocletian 

b.  Carthage  h.  Aeneid 

c.  Italy  i.  consuls 

d.  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  etc.  j.  Caracalla 

e.  Po ; Tiber 

/.  Senatus  Populusque  Roma- 
nus ; the  Roman  Senate 
and  people 


Part  IV 


a.  Germans  ousted  the  emperor 

from  Rome 

b.  Caucasian  race 

c.  Bundle  of  sticks 

d.  Marcus  Aurelius 

e.  Cicero 


/.  Reclined  on  couches 

g.  Alexandria 

h.  Plutarch 

i.  Trajan 

j.  Augustus 


a.  True 

b.  False 


c.  False 

d.  True 


Part  V 

e.  True 
/.  True 


g.  True 

h.  False 


i.  False 

j.  False 


TEST  ON  UNITS  V AND  VI 


The  People  and  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Part  I 

a.  Based  on  the  holding  of  land ; the  landowner  was  a lord ; the 
person  owing  obligation  to  him  was  a vassal ; all  land  was  supposed 
to  be  held  by  the  king  of  a country ; feudal  relations  in  practice  very 
complicated. 

b.  Rendered  aid  to  those  in  distress  who  came  to  them ; developed 
the  idea  of  co-operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  objectives ; prac- 
ticed improvements  in  farming ; copied  books  and  other  forms  of  liter- 
ature ; sometimes  centers  of  education. 

c.  Roman  Empire  included  the  entire  western  civilized  world ; in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire  were  Jews  who  would  listen  to  early 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  were  Jews  themselves ; many  educated 
people  could  not  believe  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  myths  and  religious 
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practices ; Christianity  offered  hope  of  brighter  days  to  discontented 
poor  people;  set  up  lofty  ideals  of  life  and  conduct;  everywhere 
many  understood  Greek  or  Latin. 

d.  Visigoths;  Vandals;  Ostrogoths;  Franks;  Burgundians,;  etc. 

e.  Capture  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Seljuk  Turks ; persecution  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places ; Church  offered  to  accept  service  on  a 
crusade  as  penance  for  sin ; some  participated  for  excitement  or 
adventure ; some  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  East  looked  like ; lords 
and  kings  hoped  to  gain  fame  or  wealth. 


a.  Middle  Ages:  period  between  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  beginning  of  modern  times ; approximately  500  to  1500  a.d. 

b.  Feudalism:  system  of  relationship  between  stronger  and  weaker 
people  depending  on  holding  or  use  of  land. 

c.  Ordeals:  practices  intended  to  discover  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a person,  such  as  the  ordeal  of  fire. 

d.  Sacraments:  ordinances  of  the  Church  dealing  with  notable 
events  in  human  life.  (Baptism,  confirmation,  penance,  Holy 
Eucharist,  extreme  unction,  holy  orders,  matrimony.) 

e.  Primogeniture:  practice  of  the  inheritance  of  an  entire  piece  of 
land  by  the  oldest  son  of  the  previous  owner. 

/.  In  the  effort  to  start  reckoning  time  from  Christ’s  birth,  an  error 
of  four  or  five  years  was  made. 

g.  Seljuk  Turks:  Turkish  tribe  who  came  from  the  northeast  into 
western  Asia  in  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 

h.  Mosque:  edifice  used  for  religious  purposes  by  Mohammedans. 

i.  Hanseatic  League:  confederation  of  German  cities  for  ex- 

tending trade  and  establishing  closer  relations  among  themselves 
otherwise. 

j.  Transubstantiation:  belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Mass  or  Communion  actually  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 


Part  II 


Part  III 


a.  secular 

b.  Constantine 

c.  guild 

d.  Mecca 

e.  slave;  serf 

/.  Mecca,  Medina,  Cairo, 


g.  Pope 

h.  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
I.  Cardinals 

j.  Charles  Martel 


Bagdad,  etc. 
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Part  IV 


a.  Clovis 

b.  As  a means  for  defense 

c.  Golden  Rule 

d.  Peter 

e.  Koran 

/.  Foreshadowed  future  map 


g.  Capture  of  Jerusalem 

h.  Pope  Urban  II 

i.  St.  Benedict 

j.  Resignation 


of  Europe 


Part  V 

a.  False  c.  True  e.  False  g.  True  i.  False 

b . False  d.  False  /.  True  h.  True  j.  True 


TEST  ON  UNIT  VII 
The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Nations 
Part  I 


a.  Capetian,  France ; Tudor,  England ; Hapsburg,  Austria ; 
Hohenzollern,  Brandenburg. 

b.  Brought  last  great  element  into  population  of  England  ; Norman 
customs  and  life  introduced  into  England ; brought  England  into 
closer  association  with  Europe ; English  church  brought  more  closely 
under  the  Pope. 

c.  Rising  of  a spirit  of  national  patriotism;  growth  of  national 
languages ; disappearance  or  weakening  of  feudal  lords ; period  of 
weakness  in  Christian  Church. 

d.  Efforts  of  emperors  to  control  Italy ; Papal  territory  separated 
Italy  into  different  parts ; certain  city-states  feared  they  would  lose 
something  by  unity. 

e.  American  language  comes  from  England ; American  ideas  of 
government  inherited  from  England  ; etc. 

/.  The  Witan  advised  king  in  Saxon  days  ; Norman  kings  consulted 
Great  Council ; Model  Parliament  of  1295 ; division  of  Parliament 
into  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in  1340. 


a.  Genghis  Khan:  ruler  of  Mongol  tribe  who  invaded  Russia  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

b.  Joan  of  Arc:  French  peasant  girl  who  led  the  French  during 
part  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War;  rescued  Orleans  and  saw  King 
Charles  VII  crowned. 


Part  II 
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c.  Medici  family:  medieval  family,  much  interested  in  art  and 
literature,  who  had  great  influence  in  Florence  for  a long  time. 

d.  Philip  the  Fair:  King  Philip  IV  of  France,  who  extended  royal 
power  and  brought  the  Pope  under  his  control. 

e.  Robert  Bruce:  leader  of  the  Scots  who  defeated  the  English  at 
Bannockburn. 

/.  Cantons:  divisions  of  Switzerland. 

g.  Hugh  Capet:  became  king  of  France  in  987 ; first  of  Capetian 


kings. 

h.  Papal  states:  territory  in  Italy  ruled  over  by  the  Pope  as  a 


temporal  sovereign. 

i.  Egbert:  first  king  of  all  England. 

j.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella: 

rulers  of  Spain  in  the  later  part  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

Part  III 

a . “The  Lion-Hearted” 

/• 

449 

b.  Constantinople 

9 • 

William ; Harold ; Hastings 

c.  Spain 

h. 

Dauphin 

d.  Henry  II 

i. 

Louis  IX 

e.  Alfred 

j- 

Hapsburg 

Part  IV 

a.  Treaty  of  Verdun 

9 • 

Census  of  English  people 

b.  Genoa 

and  property 

c.  Belgium 

h. 

First  popular  assembly  in 

d.  Hapsburgs 

France 

<?.  1215 

i. 

John  Sobieski 

/.  Jutes 

j • 

William  I 

Part  V 

a.  False  c.  True 

e.  False 

g.  False  i.  True 

b.  True  d.  True 

/.  True 

h.  True  j.  False 

TEST  ON  UNIT  VIII 
The  Awakening  of  Western  Europe 
Part  I 

a.  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Da  Vinci. 

b.  Reacquainted  men  with  the  masters  of  ancient  learning ; 
broadened  men’s  interests  in  life ; furnished  wonderful  achievements 
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in  art  and  literature ; brought  a much  wider  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  the  discovery  of  new  lands ; aroused  a spirit  of  inquiry  so  that 
men  tried  to  find  the  truth ; caused  the  use  of  many  valuable  inven- 
tions, giving  people  a new  confidence  and  courage. 

c.  Romanesque,  St..  Peter's  Cathedral,  Capitol  at  Washington ; 
Gothic,  Cologne  Cathedral ; Moorish,  the  Alhambra. 

d.  Printing  press ; development  of  the  compass ; astrolabe  ; porto- 
lani ; gunpowder  ; etc. 

e.  Almost  all  education  carried  on  by  Church ; girls  received 
little  education ; children  of  well-to-do  families  might  be  taught  by 
private  tutors  ; some  great  universities  existed  in  medieval  times ; etc. 

/.  Dante,  Divina  Commedia;  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales;  Wyclif, 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English. 

Part  II 

a.  Renaissance:  period  between  early  Middle  Ages  and  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  times  which  marked  a jebirth  of  interest  in  classical 
writers  and  developed  into  new  activities  in  many  lines. 

b.  Romance  languages:  modern  languages  derived  from  the  ancient 
Latin  — Italian,  French,  Spanish,  etc. 

c.  The  Praise  of  Folly:  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Erasmus, 
which  discussed  the  evils  of  his  time. 

d.  Erasmus:  the  greatest  of  the  Humanists  ; author  of  “ The  Praise 
of  Folly.” 

e.  Titian:  a famous  Italian  painter  of  the  Renaissance ; greatest 
Venetian  painter. 

/.  The  compass  gave  sailors  courage  to  go  far  out  on  the  sea  and 
explore  unknown  waters;  enabled  them  to  locate  themselves  when  far 
from  land. 

g.  Diaz:  famous  Portuguese  navigator  who  in  1487  sailed  around 
the  cape  at  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  which  later  became  known  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

h.  Circumnavigation  of  the  globe:  refers  to  voyages  around  the 
world ; first  one,  1519-1522,  headed  by  Magellan. 

t.  Crusaders  who  returned  to  Europe  brought  back  many  stories  of 
the  splendor  of  the  East  and  thus  made  Europeans  anxious  to  visit 
those  lands. 

j.  Bull  of  Demarcation:  a dividing  line  drawn  by  the  Pope  in  1493 
to  distinguish  between  the  territory  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  in  the 
New  World. 
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Part  III 


a.  Italy 

b.  trivium ; quadrivium 

c.  Latin 

d.  Palestrina 


e.  Cervantes 
/.  Copernicus 

g.  Prince  Henry 

h.  Marco  Polo 


i.  Abelard 

j.  Florence 


a.  Bologna 

b . Humanism 

c.  Faerie  Queen 

d.  Ghiberti 


Part  IV 

e.  1450  i.  Da  Gama 

/.  Portuguese  j.  literature 

g.  telescope 

h.  Roger  Bacon 


a.  True  c.  False 

b.  True  d.  False 


Part  V 

e.  False  g.  False  i.  True 

/.  False  h.  True  j.  True 


TEST  ON  UNIT  IX 


Divisions  and  Wars  among  Christians 


Part  I 

a.  Some  church  officials  immoral  and  corrupt ; Great  Schism  and 
Babylonian  Captivity  lessened  people’s  respect  for  Pope  and  church ; 
some  honestly  disagreed  with  doctrines  preached  by  the  church ; 
objection  to  payment  of  money  to  Rome  ; German  princes  dissatisfied 
under  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

b.  Luther,  Germany ; Zwingli,  Switzerland  ; Calvin,  Switzerland  ; 
Wyclif,  England  ; Huss,  Bohemia. 

c.  Catholics  respect  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  church ; Catholics 
teach  transubstantiation ; Protestant  ministers  may  marry ; Catho- 
lics teach  purgatory. 

d.  Much  of  northern  Europe  broke  away  from  Catholic  Church ; 
encouraged  education  and  learning ; many  translations  of  the  Bible 
made ; advancement  of  religious  toleration  and  religious  freedom. 

e.  Calvinists  put  on  same  footing  as  Lutherans  in  Germany ; Swit- 
zerland and  Holland  recognized  as  independent ; Sweden  received 
territory  in  Germany ; France  gained  Alsace ; Brandenburg  gained 
in  prominence  and  area ; beginning  of  modern  international  law. 
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a.  Ignatius  Loyola:  Spanish  soldier  who  gave  up  fighting  and 
founded  Society  of  Jesus. 

b.  Council  of  Trent:  called  by  Pope  Paul  III ; defined  more  clearly 
doctrines  and  policies  of  Catholic  Church. 

c.  Huguenots:  French  Protestants. 

d.  Douay  Bible:  translation  of  Bible  into  English  under  Catholic 
auspices. 

e.  Armada:  fleet  assembled  by  Philip  II  of  Spain  which  met  defeat 
by  the  English  in  1588. 

/.  Ninety-fiv6  theses:  propositions  in  Latin  which  Luther  challenged 
anyone  to  debate  with  him. 

g.  Francis  Xavier:  Jesuit  missionary  who  won  many  converts  in 
Asia;  “Apostle  to  the  Indies.” 

h.  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads:  “On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace”  ; work 
of  Hugo  Grotius  which  forms  the  beginning  of  modern  international 
law. 

!*.  Great  Schism:  period  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  when 
two  popes  claimed  to  have  authority. 

j.  Philip  1 1:  King  of  Spain  who  sent  the  Armada  against  England. 


Part  III 


a.  Edict  of  Nantes 

b.  “Babylonian  Captivity  ” 

c.  Thirty  Years’  War 

d.  Act  of  Supremacy ; Henry 


/.  Defender  of  the  Faith 

g.  Inquisition 

h.  1618;  1648 

i.  sixteenth ; Luther 

j.  Mary  Stuart  (or  Mary 


VIII 

e.  indulgence 


Queen  of  Scots) 


Part  IV 


a.  Martin  Luther 

b . William  the  Silent 

c.  Constance 

d.  Gustavus  Adolphus 

e.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 


/.  Richelieu 

g.  Declared  Luther  an  outlaw 

h.  Francis  Drake 

i.  Tetzel 

j.  Anne  Boleyn 


Armada 


Part  V 


a.  True  c.  True  e.  True  g.  True  i.  False 

b.  True  d.  True  /.  False  h.  True  j.  False 
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SEMESTER  TEST 
World  History  to  1648 
Part  I.  Geography 

In  order,  the  correct  numbers  to  appear  in  the  parentheses  at  the 
right  of  the  page  are  as  follows:  4,20,  21,  17,  24,  5,  1,  30,  10,  11,  13, 
23,  25,  14,  31,  15,  9,  7,  27,  18. 

Part  II.  Identification 

11.  St.  Francis  (or  Francis  of  Assisi^ 

12.  William  I 

13.  Joan  of  Arc 

14.  Louis  IX 

15.  Marco  Polo 

16.  Palestrina 

17.  Dante 

18.  Elizabeth 

19.  Gustavus  Adolphus 

20.  Henry  IV 


Part  III.  Names  and  Terms 


1. 

Hieroglyphics 

11. 

Cardinals 

2. 

Pharaoh 

12. 

Koran 

3. 

Polytheism 

13. 

Great  Schism 

4. 

Greeks 

14. 

Latin 

5. 

Hebrews 

15. 

printing  (or  printing  press) 

6. 

Persians 

16. 

Act  of  Supremacy 

7. 

Great  Pyramid 

17. 

Parthenon 

8. 

oligarchy  (aristocracy) 

18. 

circumnavigation  of  the  globe 

9. 

Augustus 

19. 

Magna  Charta 

10. 

Feudalism 

20. 

guilds 

Part  IV. 

Selection 

1. 

Millennium 

6. 

Marathon 

2. 

Aryan 

7. 

Tribune 

3. 

Rosetta  Stone 

8. 

44  b.c. 

4. 

Ostracism 

9. 

476 

5. 

Iliad 

10. 

1453 

1.  Socrates 

2.  Hammurabi 

3.  Moses 

4.  Pericles 

5.  Herodotus 

6.  Alexander 

7.  Julius  Caesar 

8.  Cleopatra 

9.  Charlemagne 
10.  Mohammed 
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Part  IV.  Selection  {Continued) 


11. 

Edward  I 

16. 

Luther 

12. 

1648 

17. 

Protestants 

13. 

Tours 

18. 

Raphael 

14. 

Lepanto 

19. 

Romanesque 

15. 

Tudor 

20. 

Copernicus 

Part  V. 

Understandings 

1. 

+ 

6.  0 

11. 

+ 

16. 

+ 

2. 

+ 

7.  + 

12. 

0 

17. 

0 

3. 

0 

8.  + 

13. 

0 

18. 

+ 

4. 

+ 

9.  + 

14. 

+ 

19. 

0 

5. 

0 

10.  0 

15. 

+ 

20. 

+ 

TEST  ON  UNITS  X AND  XI 

Europe  and  Its  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries 

Part  I 

a.  Hanover,  Great  Britain ; Hapsburg,  Austria ; Bourbon,  France ; 
Hohenzollern,  Prussia  ; Romanoff,  Russia ; etc. 

b.  Came  together  in  1640 ; was  not  regularly  dissolved  for  twenty 
years ; passed  bills  of  attainder  sending  to  execution  some  of  the  min- 
isters of  King  Charles  I ; its  leaders  became  active  in  the  revolution 
against  Charles  I ; after  the  expulsion  of  several  members,  what  was 
left  was  known  as  the  Rump  Parliament ; etc. 

c.  To  make  money  from  colonies ; countries  in  western  Europe 
thought  to  be  overcrowded ; to  carry  Christianity  to  the  heathen ; 
for  adventure  ; rivalry  between  nations  ; etc. 

d.  Tried  to  introduce  western  civilization  into  Russia ; in  disguise 
visited  Prussia,  Holland,  and  England  to  find  out  how  things  were 
done  there;  built  St.  Petersburg  as  a “window  to  the  west”;  made 
his  people  adopt  western  dress  and  to  some  extent  manners ; defeated 
Charles  XII,  King  of  Sweden  ; etc. 

e.  French,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada ; Spanish,  Central  America 
and  western  part  of  South  America ; Portuguese,  Brazil ; English, 
much  of  North  America.  (German  and  Italian  might  also  be  given 
by  students,  and  possibly  credit  should  be  allowed  if  locations  for  their 
use  are  correctly  stated.) 
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Part  II 

a.  Restoration:  the  period  in  English  history  following  the  return 
of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Charles  II. 

b.  Benevolent  despot:  a ruler  who  exercised  absolute  authority 
but  who  really  wanted  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people. 

c.  Act  of  Settlement:  the  law  by  which  the  throne  of  England  was 
given  to  Queen  Anne  after  the  death  of  William  III  and  provision 
made  for  future  succession. 

d.  Cavaliers:  name  applied  to  the  followers  of  King  Charles  I in 
the  English  Civil  War,  1642-1645. 

e.  Whigs  and  Tories:  party  names  used  in  England  from  about 
1680  for  a century  and  a half ; Tories  were  conservatives,  generally 
opposed  to  change ; Whigs  were  more  liberal  and  more  ready  for 
innovation  in  government. 

/.  Dissenters:  name  applied  in  England  after  the  Restoration  to 
Protestants  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 

g.  Europeanization:  the  planting  of  European  customs  and  civiliza- 
tion in  regions  where  they  had  not  prevailed  before. 

h.  Machiavelli:  Italian  author  and  politician  who  strongly  advocated 
the  idea  that  monarchs  were  not  bound  by  any  laws  of  morality  or  right. 

I.  Edict  of  Nantes:  issued  by  Henry  IV  of  France  granting  freedom 
of  worship  to  Protestants  outside  of  Paris. 

j.  Silesia:  province  in  central  Europe  taken  by  Frederick  the 
Great  from  Maria  Theresa. 


Part  III 


a. 

Queen  Anne 

e. 

Clive 

i.  Louis  XIV 

b. 

Charles  I 

/• 

Versailles 

j.  Rousseau 

c. 

Cromwell 

9 • 

Newton 

d. 

John  Milton 

h. 

absolute  monarchy 

Part  IV 

a . 

Russia 

e.  Dutch 

i. 

Habeas  Corpus 

b. 

declined  greatly 

/.  Utrecht 

j- 

Benjamin  Franklin 

c. 

Peter  the  Great 

g.  Walpole 

d. 

1689 

h.  1783 

Part  V 

a. 

True  c.  True 

e.  True 

9- 

False  i.  True 

b. 

True  d . True 

/.  False 

h. 

False  j.  False 
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TEST  ON  UNIT  XII 
The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
Part  I 

a.  Distress  of  the  masses  of  people ; concentration  of  rights  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  two  estates ; dishonesty  and  inefficiency  in  govern- 
ment ; criticism  by  French  writers  and  philosophers ; example  of 
American  Revolution. 

b.  Last  meeting  before  1789  was  in  1614 ; was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  first,  second,  and  third  estates  ; at  first  the  estates  voted 
separately,  thus  enabling  the  small  numbers  of  the  first  two  estates 
to  prevail  over  the  larger  numbers  of  the  third  estate ; in  1789  the 
third  estate  declared  itself  qualified  to  act  for  all  France ; king  then 
ordered  nobles  and  clergy  to  join  the  third  estate,  which  became  known 
as  the  National  Assembly. 

c.  Under  the  constitution  of  1791  the  king’s  power  was  greatly 
reduced ; monarchy  was  abolished  and  the  king  executed,  1792 ; 
constitution  of  1795  established  the  directorate ; in  1799  Consulate 
provided  for,  with  Napoleon  as  First  Consul ; in  1804  Napoleon 
became  Emperor. 

d.  See  textbook,  pages  471,  472. 

e.  See  textbook,  pages  473,  474. 

Part  II 

a.  Bourgeois:  middle  class,  composed  chiefly  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men. 

b.  Emigres:  persons  (usually  nobles)  who  left  France  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution. 

c.  Bastille  Day:  July  14 ; anniversary  of  the  attack  on  the 
Bastille. 

d.  Tennis  Court  Oath:  decision  reached  by  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate  that  they  would  not  disband  until  they  had  drawn  up 
a constitution  for  France. 

e.  Legitimacy:  principle  supported  by  Congress  of  Vienna  meaning 
the  restoration  to  power  of  the  royal  families  which  had  been  over- 
thrown since  1789. 

/.  Assignats:  paper  money  issued  early  in  the  French  Revolution, 
supposed  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  church  lands  that  had  been 
seized. 
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g.  Coup  d’etat:  change  in  government  or  political  affairs  brought 
about  by  sudden  and/or  illegal  means;  literally,  a stroke  of  state. 

h.  Jacobin:  radical  group  founded  in  France  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution  ; wanted  extensive  changes. 

i.  Turgot:  minister  of  Louis  XVI  who  tried  to  make  reforms  but 
was  not  supported  by  the  king. 

j.  “Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.” 


Part  III 


a. 

Code  Napoleon 

/• 

Nelson;  Trafalgar 

b. 

Waterloo 

9 • 

Concordat 

c. 

continental  system 

h. 

Louis  XVIII 

d. 

Danton,  Marat  (or  Robes- 

i. 

Louisiana 

pierre) 

j * 

Necker 

e. 

Talleyrand 

Part  IV 

a. 

Robespierre 

/• 

Paris 

b. 

Marseillaise 

9 • 

July  14,  1789 

c. 

Turgot 

h. 

abolish  feudal  privileges 

d. 

Spain 

i. 

Great  Britain 

e. 

St.  Helena 

j • 

Directory 

Part  V 

a. 

True  c.  False 

e. 

True 

g.  False  i.  False 

b. 

False  d.  True 

/• 

True 

h.  True  j.  False 

TEST 

ON 

UNIT 

XIII 

New  Nations  and  a New  Nationalism 
Part  I 

a . Prime  Minister  of  Austria  for  over  30  years ; an  extreme 
reactionary,  having  no  use  for  liberal  government ; thoroughly 
believed  his  ideas  were  correct ; suppressed  liberalism  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere ; overthrown  by  revolution  of  1848  in  Austria ; etc. 

b.  William  I of  Prussia,  became  German  Emperor ; Victor  Emman- 
uel II,  became  first  king  of  Italy ; George  V of  England,  a liberal  and 
popular  king ; Alfonso  XIII,  last  king  of  Spain ; Oscar  II  of  Sweden, 
allowed  Nppvay  to  separate  peacefully  from  his  authority ; etc. 
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c.  Constitution  adopted  in  1875;  a republic;  a president;  cabinet 
system  of  government ; law-making  body  of  2 houses ; several  political 
parties. 

d.  Chancellor  of  Prussia  and  later  chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire;  believed  in  policy  of  "blood  and  iron”;  responsible  for  a 
series  of  wars  for  uniting  Germany  under  Prussian  king;  disobeyed 
the  Prussian  constitution  in  collecting  taxes  for  military  expenses ; 
fell  out  with  Kaiser  William  II,  and  retired ; etc. 

e.  Checks  and  balances  used  in  United  States  but  much  less  so 
in  Great  Britain ; executive  officers  elected  for  fixed  terms  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Great  Britain  remain  in  power  only  as  long  as 
they  control  Parliament ; British  courts  have  a much  better  reputation 
than  those  of  the  United  States  for  speed,  honesty,  and  ability,  but 
may  not  set  aside  a law  of  Parliament ; any  district  may  elect  to  the 
British  Parliament  a resident  of  another  district,  but  in  the  United 
States  Congress  representatives  must  live  in  the  state  they  represent ; 
the  king  has  little  actual  political  power  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  very  powerful ; etc. 

Part  II 

a.  Nationalism:  spirit  of  strong  devotion  to  the  interests  and 
ideals  of  a particular  national  group. 

b.  Democracy:  government  in  which  political  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

c.  Concert  of  Europe:  co-operation  among  absolute  rulers  in  Europe 
in  the  1820’s  to  maintain  absolutism. 

d.  Crimean  War:  war  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey  on 
one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other;  technically  arising  over  the  right 
to  protect  Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

e.  Reichstag:  lower  house  in  the  law-making  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  German  Empire. 

/.  Nihilists:  members  of  a secret  movement  in  Russia  in  the 
later  nineteenth  century  which  wanted  to  overthrow  the  Czar’s 
government. 

g.  “Italia  Irredenta”:  regions  inhabited  by  Italian  people  but  not 
brought  into  Italy  by  1871. 

h.  Rotten  boroughs:  places  in  Great  Britain  which  once  had  gained 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  Parliament  but  which  had  lost  popula- 
tion and  were  controlled  by  the  person  who  owned  most  of  the  land 
in  the  community. 
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i.  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican:  term  applied  to  the  Pope  after  Rome 
and  adjoining  territory  were  taken  away  from  his  political  authority; 
the  Vatican  was  the  palace  in  which  the  Pope  lived. 

j.  Coup  d’etat:  literally,  a stroke  of  state ; the  seizure  of  power 
or  the  making  of  a change  in  government  by  sudden  and/or  illegal 
means. 

Part  III 


a. 

Mazzini 

/• 

Nicholas  II 

b. 

Disraeli 

9- 

Russian 

c. 

Mexico 

h. 

Metternich 

d . 

Cavour 

i. 

Louis  Blanc 

e. 

Denmark 

j- 

Edward  VIII 

Part  IV 

a. 

Sardinia 

9- 

Bismarck 

b. 

Alexander  I 

h. 

Florence  Nightingale 

be- 

c. 

Gladstone 

came  famous 

d. 

1832 

i. 

Garibaldi 

e. 

Republic 

h 

1823 

/. 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Part  V 

a. 

True  c.  False 

e , True 

g.  True  i. 

False 

b. 

False  d.  False 

/.  False 

h.  True  j. 

True 

TEST  ON  UNIT  XIV  - 
A New  Industrial  and  Social  Order 
Part  I 

a.  It  was  the  most  progressive  country  in  Europe ; had  more 
inventors  and  business  men  willing  to  try  new  methods ; English 
industry  freer  from  restraint  and  heavy  taxation ; climate  favorable 
to  manufacture  of  textiles ; iron  and  coal  available  in  sufficient 
quantity ; had  large  foreign  trade. 

b.  Machines  make  goods  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  hand 
labor ; in  time  machines  called  for  a greater  supply  of  workers  than 
hand  production ; more  uniform  quality  of  goods  produced ; more 
advanced  standard  of  living  possible  for  people  in  general ; in  time 
the  length  of  the  working  day  was  much  reduced ; etc. 
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c.  Bessemer,  Kelley,  Edison,  Goodyear,  Daimler,  Wright  Brothers, 
Westinghouse,  Zeppelin,  Marconi,  Field,  etc. 

d.  Less  cordial  relations  between  employers  and  workers ; 
monotony  of  work ; congestion  of  workers  in  slum  districts ; long 
hours  of  labor ; lack  of  sanitation  in  factories  ; child  labor  ; etc. 

e.  Dickens,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Kipling,  England  ; Hugo,  Dumas, 
France ; Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Parkman,  United  States. 


a.  Mass  'production:  making  of  goods  of  the  same  or  similar  char- 
acter in  large  quantities. 

b.  Division  of  labor:  practice  of  assigning  a certain  phase  of  the 
production  of  a commodity  to  particular  workers,  while  others  do 
different  parts  of  the  work. 

c.  Communism:  theory  that  all  goods  should  be  common  property 
and  that  private  property  should  be  abolished. 

d.  Old  age  pensions:  arrangement  for  giving  people  over  a certain 
age  a definite  sum  of  money,  either  from  the  public  treasury  or  from  a 
fund  previously  provided  in  some  way. 

e.  Hargreaves:  English  weaver  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  in- 
vented the  “spinning  jenny.” 

/.  Religious  freedom:  practice  of  allowing  all  religious  groups  to 
worship  as  they  please,  with  no  group  receiving  special  support  or 
recognition  from  the  government. 

g.  Das  Kapital:  book  written  by  Karl  Marx  advocating  socialism. 

h.  Stephenson:  Englishman  who  made  the  locomotive  practicable. 

i.  Beethoven:  German  musician  considered  by  some  the  greatest 
of  all ; became  deaf  in  his  later  years. 

j.  Laissez  faire:  theory  that  the  government  should  not  interfere 
with  or  restrain  the  development  of  industry. 


Part  II 


Part  III 


a.  Suez 

b.  Darwin 

c.  Soo 

d.  North  Pole 


g.  Cyrus  W.  Field 

h.  Pasteur 

Part  IV 


e.  labor  unions 
/.  automobile 


i.  Henri  Dunant 

j.  cotton  gin 


a.  the  Curies 

b.  tariff  laws  on  imported  grain 

c.  English 

d.  airplane 


e.  Froebel  i.  Whistler 

/.  pianist  j.  Britain 

g.  steamboats, 

h.  western 
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Part  V 

a.  True  c.  False  e.  True  g.  True  i.  True 

b.  True  d.  False  /.  False  h.  False  j.  True 

TEST  ON  UNIT  XV 

The  World-Wide  Advance  of  European  Civilization 
Part  I 

a.  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland. 

b.  Obtain  raw  materials  for  their  factories;  sell  surplus  products 
made  at  home ; competition  with  other  nations ; the  development  of 
natural  resources ; national  prestige ; etc. 

c.  In  India  there  are  45  races  which  are  not  all  on  particularly 
good  terms  with  each  other ; the  caste  system  makes  fair  treatment 
of  all  classes  extremely  difficult ; if  British  authority  were  withdrawn, 
it  would  probably  throw  the  country  into  chaos ; some  educated 
natives  are  much  opposed  to  British  control  and  want  home  rule  or 
complete  independence ; many  social  and  religious  customs  which 
seem  distasteful  to  westerners  can  be  changed  only  at  the  risk  of  creat- 
ing serious  antagonism ; etc. 

d.  Their  civilizations  are  extremely  old ; they  developed  such 
activities  as  the  use  of  gunpowder,  printing,  and  numerous  trades 
long  before  western  Europe  used  them ; their  civilizations  progressed 
to  a certain  point  and  then  stopped ; for  a long  time  they  wished  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  western  nations;  feudalism,  somewhat  like 
that  of  western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  existed,  especially 
in  Japan ; etc. 

e.  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Irish  Free  State. 

Part  II 

a.  Imperialism:  the  control  exercised  by  stronger  nations  over 
weaker  or  less  civilized  peoples. 

b.  ABC  Powers:  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile;  leading  nations  in 
South  America. 

c.  White  Man’s  Burden:  term  used  by  Rudyard  Kipling  signifying 
the  responsibility  of  white  people  for  social,  economic,  and  political 
benefits  to  backward  people  who  are  unappreciative. 

d.  Commonwealth  of  Nations:  term  applied  to  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions. 
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e.  Cecil  Rhodes:  Englishman  who  developed  South  Africa  and  made 
it  a factor  of  importance  in  the  British  Empire. 

f.  Gandhi:  native  of  India  who  wishes  India  to  refrain  from  some 
of  the  changes  which  the  adoption  of  western  customs  would  make 
necessary ; has  had  great  influence  among  the  people  of  India. 

g.  Latin  America:  that  part  of  the  New  World  which  speaks 
language  derived  from  the  Latin  — South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  most  of  the  West  Indies. 

h.  Protectorate:  relation  between  a strong  power  and  a weaker  one 
in  which  the  stronger  one  has  some  responsibility  for  and  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  weaker  country. 

i.  Pan- Americanism:  belief  that  all  the  republics  of  the  New  World 
have  interests  in  common  and  should  co-operate  in  promoting  them. 

j.  Absentee  landlords:  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  who  seldom  or 
never  went  there,  but  grew  rich  from  income  received  from  that  land. 


Part  III 

a . Bolivar  c.  Louisiana  /.  Boers  i.  Japan 

b.  France,  Spain,  d.  Perry  g.  Canada  j.  Living- 

Great  Britain  e.  Great  Britain  h.  open  door  stone 


Part  IV 


a.  Eamon  de  Valera 

b.  Belgium 

c.  Buddhism 

d.  Chinese  leader 

e.  Land  Act  of  1870 
/.  Japan 

g.  Diaz 


a.  False  c.  False 

b.  False  d.  False 


h.  exerts  influence  on  the  trade 

of  a country  without  an- 
nexing it 

i.  when  the  Romans  and 

Carthaginians  were  fight- 
ing 

j.  sentiment 

Part  V 

e.  False  g.  True  i.  True 

/.  False  h.  True  j.  True 


TEST  ON  UNITS  XVI  AND  XVII 
World  Wars  and  the  Years  Between 
Part  I 

a.  Seizure  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Germany ; conflict  of  inter- 
ests in  the  Balkan  peninsula ; discontent  of  Italy  because  of  Italia 
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Irredenta ; racial  groups  under  Austro-Hungarian  rule  dissatisfied ; 
rivalry  between  nations  over  trade  and  colonies ; etc. 

b.  Finland,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Italy. 

c.  Began  operations  in  December,  1920 ; has  three  chief  bodies  — 
Council,  Assembly,  and  Secretariat ; Council  made  up  of  some  perma- 
nent members  and  some  elected  by  the  Council ; Assembly  includes 
delegates  from  every  nation  belonging  to  the  League ; Secretariat 
handles  the  routine  business  of  the  League;  International  Labor 
Organization  is  affiliated  with  it;  etc. 

d.  Japanese  aggressions  on  China ; Mussolini’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia 
and  Albania ; Hitler’s  attacks  upon  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  ; treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia,  1939 ; Hitler’s  occupa- 
tion of  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium;  defeat  of  France; 
Hitler’s  attack  on  Russia ; Japanese  attack  on  United  States,  etc. 

e.  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China. 

Part  II 

a.  Ultimatum:  a demand  made,  usually  by  one  government  upon 
another,  which  is  intended  to  be  final. 

b.  Pact  of  Paris:  sometimes  called  Briand-Kellogg  Treaty ; drawn 
up  in  1928  and  accepted  by  about  sixty  nations,  declaring  that  they 
would  settle  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

c.  Triple  Entente:  an  understanding  among  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia  prior  to  World  War  I. 

d.  Secret  diplomacy:  dealings  between  governments  which  were  not 
made  public. 

e.  Lend-Lease  Act:  law  of  Congress,  1941,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  many  kinds  of  material  assistance  to  nations  defending 
themselves  against  aggression. 

/.  Dictator:  person  who  without  constitutional  authority  exercises 
political  control  in  a country. 

g.  U.S.S.R.:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

h.  United  Nations:  group  of  about  35  countries  whose  governments 
were  united  in  fighting  against  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  their 
associates. 

i.  Minorities:  groups,  usually  religious  or  racial,  in  a country  who 
disagree  with  the  prevailing  policy  in  government,  religion,  education, 
or  some  other  matter. 

j.  Hindenburg:  German  general  during  World  War  I who  later 
became  president  of  the  German  republic. 
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Part  III 

a. 

Stalin 

e. 

Atlantic  Charter 

i.  Nazis 

b. 

Mustapha  Kemal 

/• 

inflation 

j.  World  War  I 

c. 

Lenin;  Trotsky 

9- 

Pearl  Harbor 

d. 

Germany 

h. 

Ethiopia 
Part  IV 

a. 

Austria 

e. 

Masaryk 

i.  Wilson 

b. 

Ebert 

/• 

totalitarian. 

j.  Eisenhower 

c. 

Vichy 

9 • 

Wilson 

and 

d. 

1919 

h. 

Italy 
Part  V 

Montgomery 

a. 

True  c.  False 

e.  False 

9- 

True  i.  True 

b. 

True  d.  True 

/.  False 

h. 

True  j.  True 

SEMESTER  TEST 

World  History,  Seventeenth  to  Twentieth  Centuries 
Part  I.  Geography 

In  order,  the  correct  numbers  to  appear  in  the  parentheses  are:  21, 
15,  23,  20,  6,  24,  9,  26,  2,  16,  13,  11,  4,  14,  7,  17,  18,  19,  29,  1. 


Part  II.  Identification 

1. 

Louis  XIV 

8.  Guillotine 

15. 

Rhodes 

2. 

William  III 

9.  Wellington 

16. 

Livingstone 

3. 

Newton 

10.  Cavour 

17. 

Stalin 

4. 

Voltaire 

11.  Disraeli 

18. 

Foch 

5. 

Pitt 

12.  Victoria 

19. 

Mustapha  Kemal 

6. 

Franklin 

13.  Marconi 

20. 

Mussolini 

7. 

Marie  Antoinette 

14.  Beethoven 

Part  III.  Names  and  Terms 

1. 

ship  money 

9.  rotten  boroughs 

14. 

imperialism 

2. 

Cromwell 

(or  pocket 

15. 

Latin  America 

3. 

prime  minister 

boroughs) 

16. 

Great  Britain 

4. 

United  States 

10.  Ems  Dispatch 

17. 

Fourteen  Points 

5. 

coup  d’etat 

11.  Industrial 

18. 

League  Covenant 

6. 

Waterloo 

Revolution 

19. 

Churchill  and 

7. 

Estates-General 

12.  laissez  faire 

Roosevelt 

8. 

Prisoner  of  the 

13.  socialism 

20. 

Polish  Corridor 

Vatican 
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1.  Edict  of  Nantes 

2.  England 

3.  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

4.  secure  lost  territory 

5.  National  Assembly 

6.  1789 

7.  Rosetta  Stone 

8.  reorganize  the  map  of  Europe 

9.  Bismarck 

10.  belong  to  the  majority  party 
in  Parliament 

Part  V. 

1.  + 6.  + 

2.  + 7.  + 

3.  + 8.  0 

4.  0 9.  0 

5.  0 10.  + 


president 
Erie 

totalitarian 
Communism 
Eamon  de  Valera 
dominion 
Brahmanism 
Battle  of  the  Marne 
France 
MacArthur 

Understandings 

11.  0 16.  + 

12.  + 17.  0 

13.  + 18.  + 

14.  0 19.  + 

16.  + 20.  + 


Part  IV.  Selection 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


DATE  DUE  SLIP 


